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TENNYSON’S POEMS.* 


Atmost all men, women, and 
children, are poets, except those who 
write verses. We shall not define 
” » because the Cockneys have 

e so; and were they to go to 
church, we should be strongly tempt- 
ed to break the Sabbath. But this 
much we say of it, that every thing 
is poetry which is not mere sensa- 
tion. We are poets at all times when 
our minds are makers. Now, it is 
well known, that we create nine- 
tenths at least of what appears to 
exist externally; and that such is 
somewhere about the proportion be- 
tween reality and imagination. Mil- 


lions of supposed matters-of-faet 4 
Ley 


the wildest fictions—of wh 
may mention merely two, the rising 
and the setting of the sun. This be- 
ing established, it follows that we 
live, breathe, and have our being in 
Poetry—it is the Life of our Life— 
the heart of the mystery, which, were 
it plucked out, and to beat no more, 
the universe, now all written over 
with symbolical characters of light, 
would be at once a blank obscurely 
scribbled over with dead letters; or 
rather, the volume would be shut 
up—and appear a huge clumsy folio 
with brass clasps, bound in calf-skin, 
and draperied with cobwebs. But 
instead of that, the leaves of the living 
Book of Nature are all fluttering in 
the sunshine ; even he who runs may 
read; though they alone who sit, 
stand, or lie, pondering on its pages, 
behold in full the beauty and the 


sublimity, which their own immor- 
tal spirits create, reflected back on 
them who are its authors, and felt, in 
that trance, to be the spiritual sound 
and colouring which vivifies and ani- 
mates the face and the form of Na- 
ture. 

All men, women, and children, 
then, are manifestly poets, except 
those who write verses. But why 
that exception? Because they alone 
make no use of their minds. Versi- 
fiers—and we speak but of them— 
are the sole living creatures that are 
not also creators. The inferior ani- 
mals—as we are pleased to call them, 


and as indeed in some respects thev 
are—modify matter much in the 


imaginations. Rode ye never a horse 
by night through a forest? That 
most poetical of quadrupeds sees a 
spirit in every stump, else why by 
such sudden start should he throw 
his master over his ears ? The black- 
bird on the tip-top of that pine-tent 
is a poet, else never could his yellow 
bill so salute with rapturous orisons 
the reascending Sun, as he flings over 
the woods a lustre again ‘gorgeous 
from the sea.. And what induces 
those stock-doves, think ye, to fill 
the heart of the grove with soft, 
deep, low, lonely, far-away, mourn- 
ful, yet happy—thunder ; what, but 
Love and Joy, and Delight and De- 
sire, in one word, Poetry—Poetry 
that confines the universe to that 
wedded pair, within the sanctuary 
of the pillared shade impervious to 





* Poems, chiefly L}¥ical, by Alfred Tennyson. London, Ragen Wilson, 1830. 
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meridian sunbeams, and brightens 
and gartane into splendour and into 
snow divine the plumage beautify- 
ing the creatures in their bliss, as 
breast to breast they croodendoo on 
their shallow nest! 

Thus all men, women, and child- 
ren, birds, beasts, and fishes, are 
poets, except versifiers. Oysters 
are poets. Nobody will deny that, 
who ever in the neighbourhood of 
Prestonpans beheld them passion- 
ately gaping, on their native bed, 
for the flow of tide coming again to 
awaken all their energies from the 
wide Atlantic. Nor less so are snails. 
See them in the dewy stillness of 
eve, as they salute the crescent Dian, 
with horns humbler indeed, but no 
less pointed than her own. The 
beetle, against the traveller borne 


“© $n heedless hum, if we knew all his 


feelings in that soliloquy, might safe- 
ly be pronounced a Wordsworth. 
Thus are we all poets—high and 
low—except versifiers. They, poor 
creatures, are a peculiar people, im- 
potent of good works. Ears have 
they, but they hear not—eyes have 
they, but they will not see—nay, 
naturalists assert that théy have 
brains and spinal marrow, also or- 
of speech; yet with all that 
organization, they seem to have but 
little feeling, and no thought; and 
but bya feeble and monotonous fizz, 


~ ~“gre you aaade aware, in the twilight, 


of the useless existence of the ob- 
scure ephemerals. 

But we fear that we are gettin 
satirical, than which nothing can we 
be more unbecoming the character 
of a Christian: So let us be serious. 
Many times a month do we hint to 
all such insects, that Maga looks 
upon them as midges. But still will 
they be seeking to insinuate them- 
selves through her long deep veil, 
which nunlike she wears at gloam- 
ing; and can they complain of cruel- 
ty, if she brush them away with her 
lily hand, or compress them with 
her snow-white fingers into unlin- 
gering death? There is no such pri- 
vileged place in this periodical world 
now as the fugitive Poets’ Corner. 


All its regions are open to the in- 

spived; but the versifier has no spot 

now, wherein to expand his small 

mealy wings; and you see him sit- 

ting Aigo as one of those 
nalcule, who, in 


‘indolent. 


’ gled 


brownness, are neither flies, bees, nor 
wasps, like a spot upon dandelion 
or bunweed, till he surprises you by 
proving that he has wings, or some- 
thing of that sort, by a feeble fare- 
well ae in among nettles some 
yards off, where he takes refuge in 
eternal oblivion, 

It is not easy to find out whatsets 
people a-versifying ; especially now- 
a-days, when the slightest symptoms 
of there being something amiss with 
them in that way, immediately sub- 
ject them not only to the grossest 
indignities, but to the almost certain 
loss of bread. We could perhaps 
in some measure understand it, were 
they rich, or even tolerably well-off; 
in the enjoyment, let us suppose, of 
small annuities, or of hereditary 
kail-yards, with a well in the corner, 
overshadowed with a bourtree bush; 
but they are almost always, if in at 
the knees, out at the elbows; and 
their stockings seem to have been 
compiled originally by some myste- 
rious process of darning upon no- 
thing as asubstratum. Now nothing 
more honourable than virtuous po- 
verty; but then we expect to see 
him with a shuttle or a spade in his 
hand, weaving “seventeen hunder 
linen,” or digging drains, till the 
once dry desert is all one irrigated 
meadow, green as the summer woods 
that fing Sate shadows o’er its hay- 
cocks. He is an insufferable sight, 
alternately biting his nails and his 

en, and blotching whitey-brown with 

arog phics that would have puz- 
ampollion. ¢Versifying ope- 
ratives are almost always half-witted 
creatures, addicted to drinking ; and 
sell their songs for alms. Persons 
with the failing, in what are some- 
times called the middle-classes, or 
even in more genteel or fashionable 
life, such as the children of clerks of 
various kinds, say to canal or coal com- 
panies, are slow to enter upon any 
specific profession, trusting to their 
genius, which their parents regard 
with tears, sometimes of joy, and 
sometimes of rage, according as their 
prophetic souls see the brows of 
their offspring adorned with laurels, 
or their breeches with tatters. Sen- 
sible parents crush this propensity 
in the bud, and ruthlessly bind the 


Apollos apprentices to Places; but, 


the weaker onesyenclose contribu- 
tions to Christopher North, as if they 
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had never ‘heard of his crutch, 
and thus is the world defrauded of 
many & tailor. What becomes of all 
the versifiers when they get old—if, 
indeed, they ever do get old—we ne- 
ver yet heard any plausible conjec- 
ture; though we have ourselves seen 
some in middle age, walking about, 
each by himself, looking as if he were 
sole survivor of the Seven Youn 
Men, with his unmeaning face, an 
his umbrella under his arm, though 
the dust may have been lying three 
inches thick, and laughing to scorn 
the thin-spurting showers of the 
water-carts, that seemed sent there 
rather to raise than to lay the ghost 
of a dry summer. ’Tis said that 
from this class is drawn the supply 
of theatrical critics. 

Now and then, by some felicity of 
fortune, a versifier enjoys a tempo- 
rary revenge on stepdame Nature, 
and for a while is seen fluttering 
like a ower ade among birds; or ra- 
ther heard cheeping like a mouse 
among a choir of nightingales. Peo- 
ple take it into their heads to insist 
upon it that he isa poet. They so- 
licit subscriptions, get him into print, 
and make interest with newspaper 
editors to allow him to review him- 
self twice a-week through the sea- 
son. These newspapers he files; 
and binds the folio. He abuses 
Blackwood, and is crowned King of 
all the Albums. 

We had no intention of being so, 
but suspect that we have been some- 
what, severe; so let us relieve all 
lads of feeling and fancy, by assuring 
them that hitherto we have been 
sneering but at sumphs and God-help- 
you-silly-ones, and that our hearts 
overflow with kindness towards all 
the children of genius.) Not a few 
promising boys have lately attempt- 
ed poetry both in the east and west 
of Beotland, and we have listened 
not undelighted to the music. Stod- 
dart and Aytoun—he of the Death- 
Wake, and he of Poland—are gra- 
ciously regarded by Old Christopher; 
and their volumes—presentation-co- 
pies—have been placed among the 
essays ‘of those gifted youths, of 
whom in riper years much may be 
confidently predicted of fair and 
sre Many of the small poems of 

olin Wright, an industrious weaver, 
somewhere in Ayrshire, are beauti- 
ful, and have received the praise of 
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Sir Walter himself, who, though kind 
to all aspirants, praises none to whom 
nature has not imparted some port- 
tion of the creative power of ge- 
nius. 

One of John’s strains we have com- 
mitted to memory—or rather, with- 
out trying to do so, got by heart; and 
as it seems to us very mild and 
touching, here it is. 


THE WRECKED MARINER, 


Stay, proud bird of the shore ! 

Carry my last breath with thee to the cliff— 
Where waits our shattered skiff, 

One that shall mark nor it nor lover more. 


Fan, with thy plumage bright, 
Her heaving heart to rest, as thou dost mine, 
And, gently to divine 














The tearful tale, flap out her beacon light, ay - 


Again swoop out to sea, 

With lone and lingering wail, then lay thy 
head, 

As thou thyself wert dead, 

Upon her breast, that she may weep for me, 


Now, let her bid false Hope 

For ever hide her beam, nor trust again 

The peace-bereaving strain— 

Life has, but still far hence, choice flowers 
to crop. 


Oh! bid her not repine, 

And deem my loss too bitter to be borne ; 
Yet all of passion scorn, ’ 

But the mild, deepening memory of mine. 


Thou art away !—sweet wind, 

Bear the last trickling tear-drop on your 
wing, 

And o’er her bosom fling r 

The love-fraught pearly shower, till restit . 
find, ‘ 


(England ought to be producing 
some young poets now, that there 
may be no dull interregnum when 
the old shall have passed away ; and 
pass away many of them soon must 
—their bodies, which are shadows, 
but their spirits, which are lights— 
they will burn for ever—till time be 
no more. It is thought by many that - 
almost all the poetical genius which | 
has worked such wonders in our day, . 
was brought into power—it having’. 
been given but in capacity to the 
Wordsworths, and Scotts, and} By-_ 
rons—by the French Revolution, , 
Through the storm and tempest, the | 
thunder and the lightning, which ac- 


= 
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cotipanied that great moral and in- 
teflectual eutkigaake; the strong- 
winged spirits soared ; and found in 
their bosom, or in the “ deep serene” 
above all that turmoil, in the imper- 
turbdable heavens, the inspiration and 
the Matter of immortal song. If it 
were ‘so, then shall not the next age 
want its mighty poets. For we see 
“ the deep-fermenting tempest brew- 
ed in the grim evening sky.” On the 
beautiful green grass of England may 
there glisten in the sun but the pear- 
ly dewdrops; may they be brushed 
away but by the footsteps of Labour 
issuing from his rustic lodge. But 
Europe, long ere bright heads are 
grey, will see blood poured out like 
water; and there will be the noise 
of many old establishments quaking 
to their foundations, or rent asunder, 
Or overthrown. Much that is sacred 
will be preserved ; and, after a trou- 
bled time, much will be repaired and 
restored, as it has ever been after 
misrule and ruin. Then—and haply 
not till then—will again be heard the 
majestic voice of song from the reno- 
vated nations. Yet, if the hum which 
now we hear be indeed that of the 
March of Intellect, that voice may as- 
éend from the earth in peace. Intel- 
lect delights in peace, which it pro- 
duces; but many is the mean power 
that apes the mighty, and often for 
a while the cheat is successful—the 
counterfeit is crowned with conquest 
—and hollow hymns hail victories 
that issue in defeats, out of which 
rise again to life all that was most 
lovely and venerable, to run a new 
career of triumph. 

But we are getting into the clouds, 
and our wish is to keep jogging along 
the turnpike road. So let all this 
pass for an introduction to our Arti- 
cle—and let us abruptly join com- 
pany with the gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of it, Mr Alfred 
Tennyson, of whom the world, we 
presume, yet knows but little or 
nothing, whom his friends call a 
Phenix, but who, we hope, will not 
be dissatisfied with us, should we 
designate him merely a Swan. 

One of the saddest misfortunes 
that can befall a young poet, is to be 
the Pet of a Coterie; and the very 
saddest of all, if in Cockneydom. 
aifad Te been Me, MACY, ot of 

TAG, A PARYBON., 20 been ele- 
vated te jy ell of Little Britain, 
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and sonnets were showered over his 
coronation from the most remote. rey. 
gions of his empire,even from Hamp, 
stead Hill. Eulogies more elaborate 
than the architecture of the costliest 
gingerbread, have been built up inte 
panegyrical piles, in commemoration 
of the Birth-day; and ’twould be a 
pity indeed with one’s crutch, to 
smash the gilt battlements, white too 
with sugar as with frost, and_be- 
gemmed with comfits. The beset- 
ting sin of all periodical criticism, 
and now-a-days there is no other, is 
boundless extravagance of praise ; 
but none splash it on like the trowel- 
men who have been bedaubing Mr 
Tennyson. There is somethin wrong, 
however, with the compost. tt won't 
stick; unseemly cracks deform the 
surface; it falls off piece by piece 
ere it has dried in the sun, or it hard- 
ens into blotches; and the worshi 
pers have but discoloured and dist. 
gured their Idol. The worst of. it.is, 
that they make the Bespattered not 
only feel, but look ridiculous; he 
seems as absurd as an Image in a tea- 
garden; and, bedizened with faded 
and fantastic garlands, the public 
cough on being told he is a Poet, for 
he has much more the appearance 
of a Post. 

The Englishman’s Magazine ought 
not to have died; for it threatened 
to be a very pleasant periodical, An 
Essay “on the Genius of Alfred 
Tennyson,” sent it to the grave. The 
superhuman —nay, supernatural — 
pomposity of that one paper, incapa- 
citated the whole work for living one 
day longer in this unceremonious 
world. The solemnity with which 
the critic approached the object of 
his adoration, and the sanctity with 
which he laid his offerings on, the 
shrine, were too much for our irreli- 
gious age. The Essay “ on the ge- 
nius of Alfred Tennyson,” awoke 
a general guffaw, and it expired in 
convulsions. Yet the Essay was ex- 
ceedingly well-written—as well as if 
it had been “ on the Genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton.” Therein Jay the mis- 
take. Sir Isaac discovered the law 
of gravitation; Alfred had but writ- 
ten some pretty yerses, and mankind 
were not prepared to set him among 
the stars... But that he has genius is 
proved by. his being at this Piolesnt 


peye 
que, 


alive; for had he not, he mt 
Droaked hie Ios undo that 
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The ‘spirit of life must indeed be 
strong within him; for he has out- 
lived’a narcotic dose administered 
to ‘him by a crazy charlatan in the 
Westminster, and after that he may 
sleep in safety with a pan of char- 


coal. 

But the Old Man must see justice 
done to this ingenious lad, and save 
him from his worst enemies, his 
friends. Never are we so happy— 
nay, "tis now almost our only happi- 
ness—as when scattering flowers in 
the sunshine that falls from the yet 
unclouded sky on the green path 

repared by gracious Nature for the 
Reet of enthusiastic youth. Yet we 
scatter them not in too lavish profu- 
sion; and we take care that the 
youn: — shall see, along with 
the shadow of the spirit that cheers 
him on, that, too, of the accompany- 
ing crutch. Were we not afraid that 
our style might be thought to wax 
too figurative, we should say that 
Alfred is a promising plant ; and that 
the day may come when, beneath 
sun and shower, his genius may 
grow up and expand into a stately 
tree, embowering a solemn shade 
within its wide circumference, while 
the daylight lies pepeeey on its 
crest, seen from afar in glory—itself 
a grove. 
ut that day will never come, if 
he hearken not to our advice, and, as 
far as his own nature will permit, 
regulate by it the movements of his 
enius. This may perhaps appear, 
at first sight or hearing, not a little 
unreasonable on our part; but not 
so, if Alfred will but lay our words 
to heart, and meditate on their spi- 
tit.’ "We desire to see him prosper ; 
and we predict fame as the fruit of 
obedience. If he disobey, he assu- 
redly goes to oblivion. 

At present he has small power over 
the common feelings and thoughts of 
men. His feebleness is distressing at 
all times when he makes an appeal 
to their ordinary sympathies, And 
the reason is, that he fears to look 
such sympathies boldly in the face, 
—and will be—metaphysical. What 

all the human race see and feel, he 
seems to think cannot be poetical ; 
“he 18 five etna of the ery crinwnim 
and eternal grandeur of common- 
land alltae ‘tthe, which ate 

staple of all'poetry. ‘All hunt 


“beings Shs aise had a Heaven 
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and in woman’s.eyes ;, and; 


poets put it inte lan waa 
ther records than. reveals, emia 
izing while it embodies. They, shun 
not the sights of common earth—wit- 
ness Wordsworth. But beneath, the 
magic of their eyes the celandine 
grows a star or a sun. What beauty 
is breathed over the daisy by loving- 
ly blessing it because it is so com- 
mon! “ Sweet flower! whose home 
is every where!” In like manner, 
Scott, when eulogizing our love of 
our native land, uses the simplest 
language, and gives vent to the sim- 
plest feelings— 


Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? 


What less—what more, could any 
man say? Yet translate these three 
lines—not omitting others that ac- 
company them equally touching— 
into any lan e, living or Ee 
and they will instantly be felt by all 
hearts, savage or civilized, to be the 
most exquisite poetry. Of. such 
power, conscious, as it kindles, of its 
dominion over men, because, of their 
common humanity, would that there 
were finer and more frequent. exam- 
ples in the compositions—otherwise 
often exquisite— of this young po 
Yet two or three times he tries it 
on—thus, : 


NATIONAL SONG. 


There is no land like England, 
Where’er the light of day be; 

There are no hearts like English hearts, 
Such hearts of oak as they be. 

There is no land like England, : 
Where’er the light of day be ; bcm 

There are no men like Englishmen, ds. 
So tall and bold as he. We 

; 


cuorus—For the French the Pope, may oa 
shrive ’em, bet inte 4 
For the devil a whit we heed ‘em :,. .p 
As for the French, God speed ’em aa 
Unto their heart’s desire, ew 
And the merry devil drive ’em |. cy 
Through the water and the fire. | j 
Fut. Cu.—Our glory is our freedom, | 
We lord it o’er the sea; —" 
We are the sons of freedom, nigh 
‘We ate free, oe 
a? ° * ; ; * 4 a ] 9 f iW 
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There is no Tand like 


Wheré’er the light of day’be;“8! Mowe: 
brash ah no wives like! 
$0 fait’ aiid chtiote' ast 
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There is no Jand like England, 
Where’er the light of day be ; 

There are no maids like English maids, 
So beautiful as they be. 

Cuor.—For the French, &c. 


A national song that could be cha- 
racteristically sung but by—Tims. 
Tims, too, would be grand in the 
following war-song—and an encore 
would assuredly be called for in a 
voice of thunder sufficient to sour 
small-beer. 


ENGLISH WAR-SONG. 


Wuo fears to die? Who fears to die? 
Is there any here who fears to die ? 
He shall find what he fears; and none shall 
grieve 
For the man who fears to die ; 
But the withering scorn of the many shall 
cleave 
To the man who fears to die. 
Cuor.—Shout for England ! 
Ho! for England ! 
George for England ! 
Merry England ! 
England for aye! 


Think of Tims going off the stage, 
with right arm uplifted, shouting 


s0— 
There standeth our ancient enemy ; 
Will le dare to battle with the free? 
Spur along! spur amain! charge to the fight ; 
Charge ! charge to the fight ! 
Hold up the Lion of England on high ! 
Shout for Ged and our right! 
Cuor.—Shout for England, &e. 


Miserable indeed. 

These are almost the only lines in 
the volume in which Mr Tennyson 
condescends to be patriotic; and 
bey do not by resemblance remind 

s of Tyrteus. It would not be 
safe to recite them by the sea-shore, 
on an invasion of the French. Yet 
our friend is a lover of liberty, as he 
leaves us to gather from the follow- 
ing strain, which must have been 
composed before he had acquired 
much skill in the “sedentary art of 
penmanship,” or experienced the 
painful awkwardness which every 
man-child must pass through on his 
first entrance into breeches. Samuel 
Johnson, long before he was a doc- 
tor, and but in his fourth year, indi- 
ted some stanzas to a duck, after 
which “ We are Free” will, we fear, 
be read ata disadvantage. Here is 
the whole concern: . 


WE ARE FREE. 
The winds, as at their hour of birth, 
Leaning upon the ridgéd sea, 
Breathed low around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, “‘ We are free.”” 
The streams through many a lilied row 
Down-carolling to the crispéd sea, 
Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, “‘ We are free.” 


That is drivel. 

But there is more dismal drivel 
even than that—and as seeing is said 
to be believing—here it is. 


LOST HOPE. 


You cast to ground the hope which once was 
mine ; 
But did the while your harsh decree de- 
plore, 
Embalming with sweet tears the vacant 
shrine, 
My heart, where Hope had been and was 
no more. 


So on an oaken sprout 
A goodly acorn grew ; 
But winds from heaven shook the acorn 
out, 


And filled the cup with dew. 


But there is more dismal drivel 
even than that—and as seeing is be- 
lieving—here it is, 

LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNESS. 
ERE yet my heart was sweet Love’s tomb, 
Love laboured honey busily. 

I was the hive, and love the bee, 
My heart the honeycomb. 

One very dark and chilly night 
Pride came beneath and held a light. 


The cruel vapours went through all, 
Sweet Love was withered in his cell ; 
Pride took Love’s sweets, and by a spell 
Did change them into gall ; 

And Memory though fed by Pride 

Did wax so thin on gall, 

A while she scarcely lived at all. 

What marvel that she died ? 


The only excuse for such folly— 
and it is so bad a one as to be indeed 
an aggravation of the guilt—is, that 
it is a poor imitation of a wretched 
model mouldered away to dust ina 
former age. 

The worst of all the above is, that 
they betray a painful and impotent 
straining after pn OW aver- 
sion from the straight-forward and 


strong simplicity of nature and truth. 
Such cold conceits—devoid of inge- 
nuity—would seem to us of éyil 
omen—but for our faith in genius, 
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which can shake itself free even from 
the curse of Cockneyism, under the 
timeous administration of the exor- 
cising cruteh. But for that faith, we 
should have no hope of the author 
of the following sonnet: 


SONNET. 


Shall the hag Evil die with ehild of Good, 

Or propagate again her loathéd kind, 

Thronging the cells of the diseaséd mind, 

Hateful with hanging cheeks, a withered 
brood, 

Though hourly pastured on the salient blood ? 

Oh! that the wind which bloweth cold or 
heat 

Would shatter and o’erbear the brazen beat 

Of their broad vans, and in the solitude 

Of middle space confound them, and blow 
back 

Their wild cries down their cavern-throats, 
and slake 

With points of blast-borne hail their heated 
eyne ! 

So their wan limbs no more might come 
between 

The moon and the moon’s reflex in the night, 

Nor blot with floating shades the solar light. 


In cases of rare inspiration, the 
two gifts may go together ; but most 
commonly it is one thing to be idio- 
tic and another oracular. Not thus 
spoke the oaks of Dodona; we 
chen expect a more sensible re- 
sponse from one of Sir Henry Steu- 
art’s thirty-times-transplanted syca- 
mores, that are no sooner in the 
ground than ey are out again, and 
have not a single small spot on all 
the estate of Allanton they can call 
their own. 

Yet Mr Tennyson is manifestly 
prouder of his lays, than of his laws 
was Alfred the Great; and he is read 
with his shafts of satire, tipped wi 
fire, and barbed with fury, to shoot 
all that sneer at his songs. - 


THE POET'S MIND. 


Vx not thou the poet’s mind 

With thy. shallow wit : 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 

For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind: 
Clear as summer mountain-streams, 
Bright as the inwoven beams, 
Which beneath their crisping sapphire 
In the midday, floating o'er 
The golden sands, make evermore 
To a blossomi-starréd shore. 
Hence away, thallowed laughter 
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Darkbrowed sophist, come fit ancar 5 
The poet’s mind is holy ground ; 

Hollow smile and frozen sneer 

Come not here, 
Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower 
Of the laurel shrubs that hedge it round. 
The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 
In your eye there is death, 
There is frost in your breath 

Which would blight the plants. 

Where you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
The wild bird’s din. 

In the heart of the garden the merry bird 

chants, ' 

It would fall to the ground if you camgsin. 
In the middle leaps a fountain 

Like sheet lightning, 
Ever brightening 
With a low melodious thunder ; 

All day and all night it is ever drawn 
From the brain of the purple mountain 
Which stands in the distance yonder : 

It springs on a level of bowesy lawn, 

And the mountain draws it from heaven 

above, 

And it sings a song of undying love ; 

And yet, though its voice be so clear and full, 

You would never hear it—your ears are 

dull ; ' 

So keep where you are: you are foul with 

sin ; 


it would shrink to the earth if you came in, 


Most of that is silly—some of it pret 
tyish—scarcely one line of it all true 
poetry; but as it has been admired, 
we quote it entire, that, should we 
be in error, the Poet may triumph 
over the critic, and Christopher 
North stand rebuked before the su- 
perior genius of Alfred Tennyson. | 


Our young friend is a philosopher ~ 


—sometimes a crying, sometimes 3 
laughing one—and sometimes “ 


a smile to a tear on the cheek of my ~ 


dear ;”’ but what it says can only be 
given in its own words. We offer to 
match the following composition for 
a cool hundred, against any thing 
alive of the same inches—and give a 
stone. 


THE “ HOW” AND THE “ wu.” 
? 
I am any man’s suitor, 
If any will be my tutor : 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fast : 
In time there is no present, 
In eternity no future, 
In eternity no past. 91 ad 
We laugh, we cry, we ard born, we die, |, 
Who will riddle me the how and the why ¥ 
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The balrash’ nods’ unto ‘its brother, 

The wheatears:whisper to each ‘other : 

What is it they say ? What do they there ? 

Why two and two make four? Why round 
is not square? 

Why the rock stands still, and the light 
clouds fly ? 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the white 
willows sigh ? 

Why deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 

Whether we wake, or whether we sleep ? 

Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are you? Why I am I? 

Who will riddle me the how and the why ? 


The world is somewhat; it goes on some- 
how ; 

But what is the meaning of then and now ? 

I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 

I know there is somewhat ; but what and 
why ? 

I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 


The little bird pipeth—‘ why? why ?’ 

In the summer woods when the sun falls low ; 

And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 

And stares in his face, and shouts, ‘ how ? 
how ?’ 

And the black ow] scuds down the mellow 
twilight, 

And chaunts, ‘ how? how ? the whole of 
the night. 


Why the life goes when the blood is spilt ? 
~What the life is ? wherd the soul may lie ? 

Why a church is with a steeple built ; 

And a house with a chimney-pot ? 

Who will riddle me the how and the what ? 

Who will riddle me the what and the why ? 


Mr Tennyson opines, that in these 
verses he displays his genius before 
an admiring, a delighted, and an in- 
structed world, in the garb of an or- 
thodox philosophy venturing for a 


- while sportively to give utterance to 


‘its sense of the nothingness of all 
human knowledge, which is but an- 
other word for our ignorance of the 
niysteries of creation. But it is from 
beginning to end a clumsy and un- 


 ‘wieldy failure, and shews no fancy 


att 


t¢ 


Lb he 


in the region of metaphysics; though 
it is plain from many a page that he 
has deluded himself, and suffered 
Others to delude him, into the belief 
that there lies his especial province. 
To some of his queries Thomas 
tT uli himself, or any other ce- 
‘lestial doctor, might be puzzled to 
‘give''a satisfactory answer ; but: the 

st'littlé boy or girl he may meet will 


set his mind at reat/on ‘the lastitwe,) 


though no man who has ever walked 
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the streets of Edinburgh in. ;hig 
wind, will be able to. bring him 
to believe in the propriety--what, 
ever he may think of the necessity— 
of a house with a chimney-pot, for 
which there is no substitute like, an 
Old Woman. 

Mr Tennyson’s admirers say he 
excels wondrously in personating 
mermen and mermaids, fairies, et id 
genus omne, inhabiting sea-caves and 
forest glades, “ in still or stormy 
weather,” the “ gay creatures of the 
element,” be that element air, earth, 
fire, or water, so that the denizens 
thereof be but of “ imagination all 
compact.” We beg of you to hear, 
for a few sentences, the quack in the 
Westminster. “ Our author has the 
secret of the transmigration of the 
soul. He can cast his own spirit into 
any living thing, real or imaginary. 
Scarcely Vishnu himself becomes in- 
carnate more easily, frequently,,.or 
perfectly. And there is singular re- 
finement, as well as solid truth, in 
his impersonations, whether they be 
of inferior creatures, or of such ele- 
mental beings as sirens, as mermen, 
and mermaidens. He does not mere- 
ly assume their external shapes, and 
exhibit his own mind masquerading. 
He takes their senses, feelings, nerves, 
and brain, along with their names and 
local habitations ; still it is himself 
in them, modified but not absorbed 
by their peculiar constitution and 
mode of being. In the ‘ Merman,’ 
one seems to feel the principle of 
thought injected by a strong volition 
into the cranium of the finny worthy, 
and coming under all tke influences, 
as thinking principles do, of the phy- 
sical organization to which it is for 
the time allied: for a moment the 
identification is complete ; and then 
a consciousness of contrast springs 
up between the reports of external 
objects brought to the mind by the 
senses, and those which it has been 
accustomed to receive, and this con- 
sciousness gives to the description a 
most poetical colouring.” We.could 
quote another couple of critics—but 
as the force of nature could no farther 
go, and as to make one fool she joined 
the other two, we keep to,the West- 
minster. | It is a perfect specimen of 
the super-hyperboligal ultra;extrava- 
gance of outrageous Cockney eulpgis- 
‘tic foolishness, with which not even a 


quantity of common sense less than 
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“Rape of Europa. 


'¥ed-round-cloaked begga 

‘common ; a superior ass he might in 
io Ways prove, though, untethered 
wo oi lane’ where gipsy gang had 
v he 
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pote Yas eee suffered, for ‘an in- 

ible moment of time, to mingle ; 
tid purest niere matter of moonshine 
evér moutlied by an idiot-lunatic, sla- 
Vering’ ‘in ‘the’ palsied dotage of the 
extremest' superannuation ever in- 
flicted on a being, long ago, perhaps, 
in some slight respects and low de- 
grees human, but now sensibly and 
audibly reduced below the level of 
the Pongos. “Coming under all the 
influences, as thinking principles do, 
of the physical organization to which 
it is for the time allied!” There isa 
bitof Cockney materialism for you! 
“ The principle of thought injected 
ite strong volition into the cranium 
of the finny worthy!” Written like 


the Son of a Syringe. O the specu- 


lative sumph! ’Tis thus that disho- 
nest Cockneys would fain pass off in 
their-own vile slang, and for their 
own Vviler meaning, murdered and 
dismrémbered, the divine Homeric 
philosophy of the Isle of Circe. 

asnot Jupiterstill Jove—aye, every 


‘inch the’ thunderous king of heaven, 


whose throne was Olympus—while 
to’ languishing Leda the godhead 
seemed a Swan? In the eyes of a 
grazier, who saw but Smithfield, he 
would have been but a bull in the 
Why, were the 
‘Cockney critic’s principle of thought 
injected by a strong volition into the 
skull of a donkey—has he vanity to 
imagine, for a moment, that he would 
be a more consummate ass than he 
now brays? Orifintothat of the Great 
Glasgow Gander, that his quackery 
would be more matchless still? O 
no, no, no! He would merely be 
“assuming their external shapes ;” 
but his asinine and anserine natural 
endowments would all remain un- 
changed—a greater goose than he 
now is, depend upon it, he could 
not be, were he for a tedious life- 
time to keep waddling his way 
thri this weary world on web- 
fee d with uplifted wings and 
outstretched ‘neck, hissing the long- 
r off the 


craal’d; ‘he were Jeft free to roam 
7a ‘i the 'Cativass walls, eminent 
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“ proves that our.author bas, the 
secret of the transmigration of the 
soul.” } 
Who would be 
A merman bold 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone 
Under the sea, 
With a crown of gold, 
On a throne? 

I would be a merman bold ; ’ 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the roeksy 
Dressing their hair with the white seaflower, 
And holding them back by their flowing 

locks, 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kissed me 

Laughingly, laughingly ; 

And then we would wander away, away, 
To the pale green seagroves straight and high, 

Chasing each other merrily, 

All night, merrily, merrily : 
But I would throw to them back in ming 
Turkis and agate and almondine. 

Then leaping out upon them unseen * 
I would kiss them often under the-sea;,~ 
And kiss them again till they kissed me 

Laughingly, laughingly. ots Baty 

Tis, after all, but a sorry affair— 
and were fifty of the ‘Osavaau to 
compose prize verses on “ the Mér- 
man,” Oxford and Cambridge must 
be changed for the worse since our 
days, if two dozen copies did not 
prove about as bad as this—one do- 
zen rather worse—one dozen far bet- 
ter, while the remaining brace, to 
exclusion of Mr Tennyson’s at 
had the prize divided between 
the authors having been found 
tled to an equality of immortal f 
The pervading character of the verses 
is distinguished silliness ; and Alfred 
cuts a foolish figure, “ modified but 
not absorbed by the peculiar consti- 
tution and mode of being” of a mer- 
man. He kisses like a cod-fish, and, 
we humbly presume, he is. all the 
while stark-naked under the sea; 
though, for the sake of decency, we 
recommend next dip a pair of. flan- 
nel drawers. Poetry and criticism 
must be at a low ebb indeed on. the 
shores of the Thames... Should he 
persist in writing thus to_the end of 
the Dean. and, Chapter, Alfred.’ 
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» Fhe Mermaid,” we are told by 
the Tailor’s Trump, “ is beautifully 
discriminated and most delicately 
drawn. She is the younger sister of 
Undine; or Undine herself before 
she had a soul.” Here is a specimen 
of the sea-nymph without a soul, who 
is younger sister to herself, that is 
Undine. Her mother ought to keep 
a sharp look out upon her; for she 
is of an amorous temperament, and 
a strong Anti-Malthusian. 


And all the mermen under the sea 
Would feel their immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 
But at night I would wander away, away, 
I would fling on each side my low-flowing 


locks, 
And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 
We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 
On the broad seawolds i’ the crimson shells, 
Whose silvery spikes are nighest the sea. 
But if any came near I would call, and shriek, 
And adown'the steep like a wave I would 
leap, 
From the diamond ledges that jut from 
the dells ; 
For I would not be kist by all who would list, 
Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 
They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter 


me, 

In the purple twilights under the sea ; 
But the king of them all would carry me, 
Woo me, and win me, and marry me, 

In the branching jaspers under the sea. 


So much for Mermen and Mer- 
maidens, and for the style in which 
the Westminster Pet of the Fancy 
“ takes their senses, feelings, nerves, 
and brain, along with their local ~ 
bitations and their names.” “ An 
the Sirens,—who could resist these 
Sea-Fairies, as the author prefers 
calling them ?”” And pray what may 
be their alluring enticements ? 


Drop the oar, 
Leap ashore, 
Fly no more ! 
Whither away wi’ the sail! whither away 
wi’ the oar ? 
Day and night to the billow the fountain 
alls : 


c 4 
Down shower the gambling waterfalls 
__\From wandering over the lea ; 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells ; 
And thick with white bells the clever-hill 
“*" bwells 
High over the full-toned sea. © 
Merrily carol the revelling gales 
Over the islands free : 
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From the green séabanks the rose down- 
trails 
To the happy brimméd sea. 
Come hither, come hither, and be our lords, 
For merry brides are we: 
We wil! kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet 
words. 
Oh listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and revelry ; 
Oh listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten, 
When the sharp clear twang of the golden 
chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. 
Ye will not find so happy a shore, 
Weary mariners! all the world o’er ; 
Oh! fly no more ! 
Harken ye, harken ye, sorrow shall darken 
ye 
Danger and trouble and toil no more ; 
Whither away ? 
Drop the oar ; 
Hither away, 
Leap ashore ; 
Oh fly no more—no more. 
Whither away, whither away, whither away 
with the sail and the oar? 
Shakspeare— Spenser— Milton— 
Wordsworth — Coleridge—The Et- 
trick Shepherd — Allan Cunning- 
hame, and some others, have loved, 
and been beloved by mermaidens, 
sirens, sea and land fairies, and re- 
vealed to the eyes of us who live in 
the thick atmosphere of this “dim 
spot which men call earth,” all the 
beautiful wonders of subterranean 
and submarine climes—and of the 
climes of Nowhere, lovelier than 
them all. It pains us to think, that 
with such names we cannot yet rank 
that of Alfred Tennyson. We shall 
soon see that he possesses feeling, 
fancy, imagination, genius. But in 
the preternatural lies not the sphere 
in which he excels. Much disap- 
pointed were we to find him weak 
where we expected him strong; yet 
we are willing to believe that his 
failure has been from “ affectations.” 
In place of trusting to the natural 
flow of his own fancies, he hag fol- 
lowed some vague abstract idea, 
thin and delusive, which has escaped 
in mere words—words—words.. Yet 
the Young Tailor in the Westminster 
thinks he could take the measure of 
the merman, and even make a ri- 
ding-habit for the sirens to wear on 
gala days, when disposed for “some 
orseback.” ’*Tis indeed a jewel of 
a Snip. His protégee has tdited , 
two feeble and fantastic strains enti- 
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tled “ Nothi 
will Die.” d them, Parsnip Ju- 
nior, without the fear of the shears 
before his eyes, compares with 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso of Mil- 
ton, saying, that in Alfred’s “ there 
is not less truth, and perhaps more 
refined observation!” That comes 
of sitting from childhood cross-leg- 
ged on a board beneath a sky- 
light. 

The Young Tailor can with diffi- 
culty keep his seat with delight, 
when talking of Mr ‘lennyson’s de- 
scriptions of the sea. “ ’Tis barba- 
rous,” quoth he, “ to break such a 
piece of coral for a specimen ;” and 
would fain cabbage the whole lump, 
with the view of placing it among 
other rarities, such as bits of Der- 
byshire spar and a brace of manda- 
rins, on the chimney-piece of the 
shew-parlour in which he notches 
the dimensions of his visitors. ‘So 
fired is his imagination, that he be- 
holds in a shred of green fustian a 
swatch of the multitudinous sea; 
and on tearing a skreed, thinks he 
hears him roaring. But Mr Tenny- 
son should speak of the sea so as to 
rouse the souls of sailors, rather than 
the soles of tailors—the enthusiasm 
of the deck, rather than of the board. 
Unfortunately, he seems never to 
have seen a ship, or, if he did, to have 
forgotten it. The vessel in which 
the landlubbers were drifting, when 
the Sea-Fairies salute them with a 
song, must have been an old tub of 
a thing, unfit even for a transport. 
Such a jib! In the cut of her main- 
sail you smoke the old table-cloth. 
To be solemn — Alfred Tennyson 
is a8 poor on the sea as Barry 
Cornwall—and, of course, calls him 
a serpent. They both write like 
people who, on venturing upon the 
world of watersina Sayan 
would ensure their lives by a cork- 
jacket. Barry swims on the surface 
of thé Great Deep like a feather; 
Alfred dives less after the fashion of 
a duck than a bell; but the one sees 
few lights, the other few shadows, 
that are not seen just as well by an 
oyster-dredger. But the soul of the 
true sea-poet doth rt! i a sea-. 
change, soon as he sees Blue Peter ; 
andl'is’ off in the gig, : 
While bending back, away. they pull, 
With measuxed, strokes most, beantifal—, 
. There goes the Commodore! 
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* Our author having the seeret of 
the trenamnigration, ef the soul,” 
passes, like ur, into the bodies. of 
various animals, and 


Three ‘will IT merition dearer than the 
rest, 


the Swan, the Grashopper, and the 
Owl. The Swan is dying; and as 
we remember hearing Hartley Cole- 
ridge praise the lines, they must be 
fine ; though their full meaning be 
to us like the moon “ hid in her va- 
cant interlunar cave.” But Hartley, 
who is like the river Wye, a wan- 
derer through the woods, is aye 
haunted with visions of the beauti- 
ful; and let Alfred console himself 
by that reflection, for the absent sym- 
pathy of Christopher. As for the 
Grashopper, Alfred, in that green 
grig, is for a while merry as a crick- 
et, and chirps and chirrups, though 
with less meaning, with more mono- 
tony, than that hearth-loving insect, 
who is never so happy, you know, 
as when in the neighbourhood of a 
baker’s oven. He says to himself 
as Tithon, though he disclaims that 
patronymic, 


Thou art a mailed warrior, in youth and 
strength complete. 


a line liable to two faults; first, ab- 
surdity, and, second, theft; for the 
mind is unprepared for the ge- 
ration of a hopper into a Tem- 
lar; and Wordsworth, looking at a 
etle through the wonder-working 
glass of a wizard, beheld 


A mailed angel on a battle-day. 


But Tennyson out-Wordsworths 
Wordsworth, and pursues the knight, 
surnamed Longshanks, into the fields 
of chivalry. 

Arm’d cap-a-pie, 
Fall fain to see ; 
Unknowing fear, 
Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier, 

Sans peur et sans reproche, 

In sunlight and in shadow, 

Tue Bayarp or tHE Meapow ! ! 


Conceived and executed in the gspi- 
rit of the celebrated imitation— 
“ Dilly—dilly Duckling! Come and’ 
be killed!” But Alfred is greatest 
as an Owl. . 

SONG. —THE OWL. ; vif 
When the cats run home and ‘light is Come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
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And the far-off stream is dwnb, 
Aad the whirring sail goes round, 
‘Aud the whirring sail goes round ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 

Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay : 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


SECOND SONG.—TO THE SAME. 
Thy tuwhits are lulled, I wot, 
Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 
Which upon the dark afloat, 
So took echo with delight, 
So took echo with delight, 
That her voice untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 


I would mock thy chant anew ; 
But I cannot mimic it, 
Not a whit of thy tawhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthened loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o. 


All that he wants is to be shot, 
stuffed, and stuck into a glass-case, 
to be made immortal in a museum. 

But, mercy on us! Alfred becomes 
a—Kraken! Leviathan, “ wallowing 
unwieldy, enormous in his gait,” he 
despises, as we would a minnow; 
his huge ambition will not suffer him 
to be “ very like a whale ;” he must 
be a—Kraken. And sucha Kraken, 
too, as would have astounded Pon- 
toppidan. 


THE KRAKEN, 
Below the thunders of the upper deep, 
Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, 
His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep, 
The Kraken sleepeth : faintest sunlights flee 
About his shadowy sides: above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial growth and 


> 
And: faraway into the sickly light, 
(From, many a wondrous grot and secret cell 
Unoumbered and enormous polypi 
Winnow, with giant fins the slumbering 


op pgreen. 
ere hath he Jain for ages, and will lie, 
Battening upon huge seaworms in his sleep, 
ntal the Jatter fire shall heat the deep ; 
Then once by man and angels to be seen, 
In roaring he shall-rise and on the surface 
dig. . evap oa t snob a: wor, 
The gentle reader :who under- 
stands that sonnet, will perhaps have 
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the goodness to interpret for us the, 
following oracular sentence, which 
from childhood has. been to’ us.a, 
great mystery.—* An old horse came 
in to be shaved; curse you, where’s 
the suds ? The estate was entailed to 
male heirs ; and poor Mrs Molly lost 
all her apple-dumplings.” 

Thin as is this volume we are now 
reviewing, and sparse the letterpress 
on its tiny pages, ’twould yet be easy 
to extract from it much more un- 
meaningness; but having shewn by 

entle chastisement that we love Al- 
fred Tennyson, let us now shew by 
judicious eulogy that we admire 
him ; and, by well-chosen specimens 
of his fine faculties, that he is worthy 
of our admiration. 

Odes to Memory are mostly mum- 
meries; but not so is the Ode to 
Memory breathed by this young 
poet. In it, Memory and Imagina- 
tion, like two angels, lead him. by 
the hands back to the bowers of 
paradise. All the finest feelings and 
the finest faculties of his soul, are 
awakened under that heavenly gui- 
dance, as the “ green light” of early 
life‘again blesses his eyes; and he 
sees that the bowers of paradise 
are built on this common earth, 
that they are the very bushes near 
his father’s house, where his boy- 
hood revelled in the brightening 
dawn. We have many quotations 
yet to make—and therefore cannot 
give the whole ode, but the half of 
it; and none will deny, all will feel, 
that, with perhaps the exception of 
some harmless mannerisms—affecta- 
tions we shall not call them—the 
lines are eminently beautiful. 


ODE TO MEMORY. 


Come forth, I charge thee, arise, 
Thou of the many tongues, the myriad eyes! 
Thou comest not with shows of flaunting 
vines é 
Unto mine inner eye, 
Divinest memory ! ~ 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall, 
Which ever sounds and shines 
A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried, 
Come fromthe woods that belt ‘the .gray 
hillside, aU 
The seven-elms, the poplars four 
That stand:beside myfather’s door yo / 
And chiefly from thei brook that lovesri: © 
To purl o’er matted: ¢ress:dnd ribbed: santl } 
Or dimple-in the dark of mushy ceveés,:;o0) 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
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“In every elbow and turn, 

The ‘d tribute! of the rough woodland. 
“\O* hither Tedd thy ‘feet! 

Pout Yourid mine ‘ears the livelong bleat 

Of the thick-flee¢ed sheep from wattled folds, 

““ Opott the ridged wolds, 

Wheii thé first-matin-song hath waked loud 

Over the dark*dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amber morn 

Forth gushes from beneath a lowhung cloud. 


Large, doweries doth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; 
And like a bride of old 
Tn triumph led, 
With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 
Unto the dwelling she must sway. 
Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 
In setting round thy first experiment 
With royal framework of wrought gold ; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay, 
And foremést in thy various gallery 
“Place ‘it, where sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls, 
For the discovery 
Anitiinewness of thine art so pleased thee, 
That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With-thee unto the love thou bearest 
The firstborn of thy genius, Artist-like, 
Ever, retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days : 
No.matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the bushless Pike, 
Or even a sandbuilt ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 
Or eyen a lowly cottage, whence we see 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enormous 
marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Emblems or glimpses of eternity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky ; 
Or a garden bower’d close 
With pleached alleys of the trailing rose, 
Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
iked lavender : 
Whither in after life retired 
From brawling storms, 
Fronfgveary wind, 
With ‘youthful fancy reinspired, 
We may hold converse with all forms 
Of the many-sided mind, 
The few whom passion hath not blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted, myriad-minded. 
My friend, with thee to live alone, 
Methinks were better than to. own 
A crown, a'sceptre; ‘and a throne, 
O strengthen meéy-enlighten me | 
I faiat lin this obseurity, >): i 
Thou.dewy dawn of memory: «: 


: r.. _-e 
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There is fine music there ; the ver- 
sification would be felt delightful to 
all poetical ears, even if they missed 
the many meanings of the well- 
chosen and happily-obedient words ; 
for there is the sound as of a various- 
voiced river rejoicing in a sudden 
summer shower, that swells with- 
out staining its translucent waters. 
But the sound is echo to the sense ; 
and the sense is sweet as that of 
life’s dearest emotions enjoyed in 
‘a dream that is not all a tae 4 

Mr Tennyson, when he chooses, 
can say much in few words. A fine 
example of that is shewn in five few- 
syllabled four-lined stanzas on a De- 
serted House. Every word tells; 
and the short whole is most pathetic 
in its coumpienenenys 7" us say per- 
fection—like some old Scottish air 
sung by maiden at her wheel—or 
shepherd in the wilderness. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE, 

Life and Thought have gone away 

Side by side, 

Leaving door and windows wide : 
Careless tenants they ! 

All within is dark as night : 

In the windows is no light ; 

And no murmur at the door, 


So frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here, or merrymaking sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for Life and Thought 

Here no longer dwell ; 

But in a city glorious— 

A great and distant city—have bought 

A mansion incorruptible. 

Would they could have stayed with us! 

Mr Tennyson is sometimes too 
mystical; for sometimes we fear 
there is no meaning in his mysticism ; 
or so little, that were it to be stated 
perspicuously and plainly, *twould 
be but a point. But at other times 
he gives us sweet, still, obscure 
poems, like the gentle gloaming 
saddening all that is sad, and making 
nature’s self pensive in her depth of 
peace. Such is the character of 
att de DERGIES siaso1 al 

Now is done thy long day’s work’; 
19 Fold thyipalmepdoross thy breast, i | 
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Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
Let them rave. 

Shadows of the silver birk’ 

Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


Thee nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form. 
Let them rave. 
Light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 
Let them rave. 
Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Crocodiles wept tears for thee ; 

The woodbine and eglatere 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 
Let them rave. 

Rain makes music in the tree 

O’er the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And “ long purples” of the dale— 
Let them rave. 
These in every shower creep 
Through the green that folds thy grave— 
. Let them rave. 


The gold-eyed kingcups fine ie: 

The frail bluebell peereth over . 

Rare broidry of the purple clover— 
Let them rave. 

Kings have no such couch as thine, 

As the green that folds thy grave— 
Let them rave. 


Wild words wander here and there; - 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused— 
But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave 
Let them rave. 


Many such beautiful images float 
before us in his poetry, as “ youth- 
ful poets fancy when they love.” 
He has a delicate perception of the 
purity of the female character. Any 
one of his flesh and blood maidens, 
walking amongst flowers of our own 
earth, is worth a billowy wilderness 
of his Sea-Fairies. Their names and 
their natures are delightful—sound 
and sight are spiritualized—and yet, 
as Wordsworth divinely saith, are 
they 


Creatures not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and 
smiles ! 


We are in love—as an old man ought 
to be—as a father is with his ideal 
daughters—with them all—with Cla- 
ribel, and Lilian, and Isabel, and 
Mariana, and Adeline, and Hero, and 
Almeida, and the Sleeping Beauty, 
and Qriana. What different beings 
from King Charles’s beauties! Even 
in bodily charms far more loveable ; 
in spiritual, pure 


As heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb— 


objects, for a moment's thought, of 
passion; but of affection, for ever 
and a day. In face, form, figure, cir- 
cumstance and character, delicately 
distinguished from one another areall 
the sweet sisterhood. “Seven lilies 
in one garland wrought”—“ alike, 
but oh, how different!” Budding, 
blossoming, full-blown; but if on 
leaf or flower any touch of decay, 
’tis not the touch of time but of sor- 
row, and there is balmy beauty in the 
very blight—lovely to the last the 
lily of the garden, of the field, or of 
the valley. The rose is the queen of 
flowers—but: should she ever die, 
the, lily would wear the crown—and 
her name is 


ISABEL. 

Eves not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 

Of her still spirit: locks not wide dispread, 

Madonna-wise, on either side her head, 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood, 

_.... Revered Isabel, the crown and head, 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 


Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 
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The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime—a prudence to withhold— 
The laws of wifehood character'd in gold 
Upon the blenched tablets of her heart— 
A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws—an accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 








Through all the outworks of suspicious pride— 
A courage to endure and to obey— 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, through all her placid life 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 


The mellowed reflex of a winter moon— 
A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs 
With swifter movement and in purer light 
The vexed eddies of its wayward brother— 
A leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With cluster’d flowerbells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each other— 
Shadow forth thee :—the world hath not another 
(Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou of God in thy great charity) 
Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity. 


There is profound pathos in “ Ma- 
riana.’” The young poet had been 
dreaming of Shakspeare, and of Mea- 
sure for Measure, and of the gentle 
lady all forlorn, the deserted of the 
false Angelo, of whom the Swan of 
Avon sings but some few low notes 
in her distress and desolation, as she 
wears away her lonely life in solitary 
tears at “ the moated grange.” On 
this hint Alfred Tennyson speaks ; 
“he has a vision of his own;” nor 
might Wordsworth’s self in his youth 
have disdained to indite such melan- 
choly strain. Scenery—state—emo- 
tion—character—are all in fine keep- 
ing; long, long, long indeed is the 
dreary day, but it will end at last; 
so finds the heart-broken prisoner 
who, from sunrise to sunset, has been 
leaning on the sun-dial in the centre 
of his narrow solitude ! 


MARIANA. 


‘* Mariana in the moated grange. ° 
Measure for Measure. 


With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange. — . 


’ 


She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
* He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, * I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead |’ 


Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 
She could ngt look on the sweet heaven, 
Either atgmorn or eventide, 
After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’ 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the nightfowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 


About a stonecast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
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Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’ 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up ay’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said : 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, awéary, 
I would that I were dead !’ 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d, 
The blue fly sung i’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 
Old faces glimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trode the upper floors, 
Old voices call’d her from without. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said: 
She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’ 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she ioath’d the hour 
When the thickmoted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower, 
Then, said she, ‘ I am very dreary, 
- He will not come,’ she said : 
She wept, ‘ Tam aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead !’ 


It is not at all necessary that we 
should understand fine poetry to feel 
and enjoy it, any more than fine mu- 
sic. ‘That is to say, some sorts of 
fine poetry—the shadowy and the 
spiritual ; where something glides 
before us ghostlike, “ now in glim- 
mer and now in gloom,” and then 
away into some still place of trees 
or tombs. Yet the poet who com- 
poses it, must weigh the force of 
every feeling word—in a balance true 
to a hair, for ever vibrating, and obe- 
dient to the touch of down or dew- 
drop. Think not that such process 
interrupts inspiration ; it sustains 
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and feeds it ; for it becomes a habit 
of the heart and the soul in all their 
musings and meditations ; and thus 
is the language of poetry, though hu- 
man, heavenly speech. In reading 
it, we see new revelations on each 
rehearsal—all of them true, though 
haply different—and what we at first 
thought a hymn, we may at last feel 
to be an elegy—a breathing not about 
the quick, But the dead. So was it 
with us in reading over and over 
again “ Claribel.” We supposed the 
lady slept beneath the “solemn oak- 
tree, thick-leaved, ambrosial ;” and 
that the “ ancient melody” was dimly 
heard by her in her world of dreams. 
But we know now that only her dust 
is there; and that the character of 
her spirit, as it dwelt on earth, is sha- 
dowed forth by the congenial scene- 
ry of her burial-place. But “ Ade- 
line” is alive—faintly-smiling—sha- 
dowy—dreaming—-spiritual Adeline 
—such are the epithets bestowed by 
the poet on that Lady of Light who 
visits his visions—though doomed to 
die—or rather to melt away back to 
her native heaven. 


ADELINE. 


Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly-smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest ; 
But beyond expression fair, 
With thy floating flaxen hair, 
Thy roselips and full blue eyes 
Take the heart from out my breast ; 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 
Whence that aery bloom of thine, 
Like a lily which the sun 
Looks through in his sad decline, 
And a rosebush leans upon, 
Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad in a well, 
Looking at the set of day, 
Or a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden past away, 
Ere the placid lips be cold? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ? 


What hope or fear or joy is thine? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 
For sure thou art not all alone. 
Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silyer dews? 
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Or when little airs arise, 
How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 
Hast thou looked upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ?— 


Some honey-converse feeds thy mind, 

Some spirit of a crimson ‘rose 

In love with‘ thee forgets to close 

His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on datkness blind. 
What aileth thee ?) whom waitest thou 
With thy softened, shadowed brow, 
And those dewlit eyes of thine, 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline ? 
Lovest thou the doleful wind 
When thou gazest at the skies ? 
Doth the low-tongued Orient 
Wander from the side o’ the morn 
Dripping with Sabean spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing light against thy face, 
While his locks a-dropping twined 
' ~ Round thy neck in subtle ring, 
Make a carcanet of rays, 
And ye talk together still, 
In the language wherewith spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill? 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 

The life of Claribel was shadowed 
forth by images of death—the death 
of Adeline seemed predicted by 
images of life—and in the lovely 
lines on the Sleeping Beauty, life and 
death meet in the stillness of that 
sleep—so profound that it is felt as 
if it were immortal. And is there 
not this shading and blending of all 
feeling and all thought that regards 
the things we most tenderly and 
deeply love on this changeful earth ? 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Year after year unto her feet, 

The while she slumbereth alone, 

Over the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet black hair hath grown, 

On either side her trancéd form 

’ Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 

The slumb'rous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-braided coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever, and amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d 
Glows forth each softly shadow’d arm, 
With bracelets of the diamond bright; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love and day with light. 
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She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart ; 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charméd heart. 
She sleeps; on either side upswells 
The gold fringed pillow lightly prest; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


Some of our old ballads, breathed 
in the gloom of ‘ferests:or glens by 
shepherds or woodsmen, are in their 
earnest simplicity inimitable by ge- 
nius born so many centuries since 
they died, and overshadowed -by 
another life. Yet genius has often 
delighted to sink away into such 
moods as those in which it imagines 
those lowly men ‘to have been lost 
when they sang their songs, “ the 
music of the heart,” with nothing 
that moved around them but the 
antlers of the deer, undisturbed by 
the bard: lying among the breckens 
or the broom, beneath the checkered 
that came through the umbrage 
of the huge oak-tree, on which spring 
was hourly shedding a greener glory, 
or autumn a more golden decay. 
Shepherds and woodsmen, too, there 
have been .in these later days, and 
otherrural dwellers, who have some- 
times caught the spirit of the antique 
strain—Robert, James, and Allana— 
whose happiest “ auld ballants” are 
as if obsolete forest-flowers were 
brought back -to life on our banks 
and braes. Perhaps the nrost beau- 
tiful of all Alfred Tennyson’s com- 
positions, is the “ Ballad of Oriana.” 


THE BALLAD OF ORIANA- 


My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana. , 

There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. - 

When the long dun wolds are ribbed with 


snow, : 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 


Oriana. 
Ere the light on dark was growing, — 
Oriana, 


At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana, 
Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, . 
_ _ Oriana ; 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 
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In the yew-wood black as night, 
Ere I rodeinto the fight, 
.\ Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By starshine and by moonlight, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 
She stood upon the castle wall, 
. Oriana : 
She watched my crest among them all, 
She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there stepp’d a foeman tall, 
Oriana, . 
Atween me and the castle wall, 
Oriana. 


The bitter arrow went aside, 
Oriana : 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana : 


The damnéd arrow glanced aside, 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 


‘Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 


Oh! narrow, narrow was the space, 
Loud, loud rung out the bugle’s brays, 
Oriana. 


Oh! deathful stabs were dealt apace, 
The battle deepen'd in its place, 


> Oriana ; 
But I was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 


They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana ! 

How:could I rise and come away, 
Oriana ? 


How could I look upon the day ? 

They should have stabb’d me where I Jay, 

They should have trode me into clay, 
Oriana. 

Oh! breaking heart that will not break, 

" Oriana, 

Oh! pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana, 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 


Oriana : 
What wantest thou? whom dost thon seek, 
‘ Oriana? 


I cry aloud: none hear wy cries, 
Oriana. : 
Thou comest atween ure and the akies, 
, Oriana 
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I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 

Orian: 


a ‘ 
Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana, 


Oh! cursed hand! oh! cursed blow | 
Oriana ! 
Oh ! happy thou that liest low, 
Oriana ! 
All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe, 
Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 


When Norland winds pipe down the ea, 
Oriana, 

I walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana. 

Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 

I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana, 

I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana. 


But the highest of all this young 
poet's achievements, is the visionary 
and romantic strain, entitled, “ Re- 
collections of the Arabian Nights.” 
It is delightful even to us, who read 
not the Arabian Nights, nor ever 
heard of them, till late in life— 
we think we must have been in 
our tenth year; the same heart- 
soul-mind-awakening year that 
brought us John Bunyan and Robin- 
son Crusoe, and in which—we must 
not say with whom—we first fell in 
love. How it happened that we had 
lived so long in this world without 
seeing or hearing tell of these fa- 
mous worthies, is a mystery; for 
we were busy from childhood with 
books and bushes, banks and braes, 
with libraries full of white, brown, 
and green leaves, perused in school- 
room, whose window in the slates 
shewed the beautiful blue braided 
skies, or in fields and forests, (so we 
thought the birch coppice, with its 
old pines, the abode of linties and 
cushats—for no long, broad, dusty, 
high-road was there—and but foot- 
paths or sheep-walks winded through 
the pastoral silence that surrounded 
that singing or cooing grove,) where 
beauty filled the sunshiny day with 
delight, and grandeur the one-star- 
red gloaming with fear. But so it 
was; we knew not that there was 
an Arabian Night in the whole 
world, Our souls, in stir or. still- 
hess, saw none but the sweet Scot- 
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tish stars. We knew, indeed, that 
they rose; and set, too, upon other 
climes; and had: we been asked the 
question, should have said that they 
certainly did so; but we felt that 
they and their heavens belonged to 
Scotland. “And so feéls the fond, 
foolish old man still, when standing 
by himself at midnight, with wither- 
ed hands. across his breast, and eyes 
lifted heavenwards, that shew the 
brightest stars somewhat dim now, 
yet beautiful as ever; out walks the 
moon from behind a cloud, and he 
thinks of long Loch Lomond glitter- 
ing. afar off with lines of radiance 
that lift up in their loveliness, flush 
after flush—and each silvan pomp is 
statelier than the Jast—now one, now 
another, of her heron-haunted isles ! 

But in our egoism and egotism we 
have forgot Alfred Tennyson. To his 
heart, too, we doubt not that hea- 
ven seems almost always an English 
heaven; he, however, must have 
been familiar long before his tenth 

- year with the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments; for had he discovered 
them at that advanced period of life, 
he had not now so passionately and 
80 imaginatively sung their wonders. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


‘WHEN the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
‘The tide of time flowed back with me 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 
And many a sheeny summer morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walléd gardens green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid, 


Anight my shallop, rustling through 
The low and blooméd foliage, droye 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron shadows in the blue; 
By garden porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold glittering through lamplight dim, 
‘And broidered sofas on each side : 
In sooth it was a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Often, where clear stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 

The boat-head down a broad canal 

From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moonlit sward 
‘Was damask work, and deep inlay 
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Of breaded blosms unsmown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. 
A goodly places goodly, timey.:2 Fo: 
For it wasin the golden prime 
Of goed: Haroun Alreschid!)=) 9): 
A motion from the xiver won 
Ridged the smooth Jevely beaning.om’ «) i 
My shallop through the star-strowa calm, 
Until another night in night 
I entered, from the-elearer dightj 0.050 90.2 
Imbowered vaults:of:pillared palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as.they.clomb 
Heavenward, were stayed beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs.-—-A: goodly times: 
For it-was in the golden prime |... 
Of good Haroun Alraschid! 


Still onward; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 
Through little erystal arches low’ — ©. 
Down from the central fountain’s flow 
Fall’n silver-chiming, seemed to shake ~ 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow» 
A goodly place, goodly time, 
For itawas in the golden prime 
Of good Hareun'Alraschid ! 


Above through many a bowery turn) «\ 
A walk with vary-eeloured shells 
Wandered engrained. Qn either side: 
All round about the fragrant marge, 
From fluted vase, and brazen ara: 
In order, eastern flowers large, $3 
Some drooping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed,.and others studded wide >.” 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. © 


Far off, and where the lemon greve~ ‘ 

In closest coverture upsprung, 

The living airs of middle night 

Not he: but something which possessed 

The darkness of the world, delight; - ~~ 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love 

Ceasing not, mingled, unrepressed, 
Apart from place, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 


Black-green the garden. bowers and grots 

Slumbered: the solemn palms were ranged 

Above, unwooed of summer wind, 

A sudden splendour from-behind. 

Flushed all the leaves with rich gold green, 

And flowing rapidly between 

Their interspaces, counterchay 

The level lake-with diamond plots -~ 
Of saffron light, ~ A lovely time, 

Of good Haroun Alraschid ! 
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Dark blne the teep sphere overhead; ~ 
Distinct with vivid stars wnrayed,’'' 
Grew darker from that under-flame’; 
So, leaping: lightly frem the boat, °° 
With silver. anchor Jeft afloat, 
In marvel whencethat glory eame 
Upon mey as in sleep Isank =.» 
In..coel soft turf upon the bauk,. 
Entrancéd with that‘place and time, - 
So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun: Alraschid. 


Thence through the garden I was borne— | 


A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequered lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, =. 
And deep myrrh thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


With dazéd vision unawares 

From the long alley’s latticed shade 

Emerged, I came upon the great 

Pavilion of the Caliphat, 

Right to the carven cedarn doors, 

Fhung inward over spangled floors, 

Broad-baséd flights of marble stairs 

Ran up with golden balustrade, 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humour of.the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers.flaring bright 
From wreathed silvers, look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the moonéd domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time, 

To celebrate the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like'to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tresséd with redolent ‘ebeny; 

In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing below her rose-hued zone ; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Six columns, three on eithér side, 
Pure silver, underpropped a rich 
Throne o’ the massive ore, from which 


Down drooped, in many a floating fold, 
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Engarlanded and diapered 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold, 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirred 
With merriment of kingly pride, 
Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him— in his golden prime, 
Tur Goop Haroun Atzascurp! 


Our critique is near its conclu- 
sion; and in correcting it for press, 
we see that its whole merit, which 
is great, consists in the extracts, 
which are “ beautiful exceedingly.” 
Perhaps, in the first part of our ar- 
ticle, we may have exaggerated Mr 
Tennyson’s not unfrequent silliness, 
for we are apt to be carried away 
by the whim of the moment, and in 
our humorous moods, many things 
wear a queer look to our aged eyes, 
which fill young pupils with tears ; 
but we feel assured that in the se- 
cond part we have not exaggerated 
his strength—that we have done no 
more than justice to his fine faculties 
—and that the millions who delight 
in Maga will, with one voice, con- 
firm our judgment—that Alfred Ten- 
nyson is a poet. 

But, though it might be a mistake 
of ours, were we to say that he has 
much to learn, it'can be no mistake 
to say that he has not a little to un- 
learn, and more to bring into prac- 
tice, before his genius can achieve 
its destined triumphs. A puerile 
partiality for particular forms of ex- 
pression, nay, modes of spelling and 
of pronunciation, may be easily over- 
looked in one whom we must look 
on as yet a mere boy; but if he 
carry it with him, and indulge it in 
manhood, why it will make him seem 
silly as his sheep; and should he 
continue to bleat so when his head 
and beard are as grey as ours, he 
will be truly a laughable old ram, 
and the ewes will care no more for 
him than if he were a wether. 

Farther—he must consider that 
all the fancies that fleet across the 
imagination, like shadows on the 
grass or the tree-tops, are not en- 
titled to be made small separate 
peat of—about the length of one’s 

ittle finger ; that many, nay, most of 
them, should be suffered to pass 
away with a silent “ God bless ye,” 
like butterflies, single or in shoals, 
each family with its own hereditary 
character mottled on its wings ; and 
that though thousands of those grave 
brown, and gay golden images will 
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be blown back in showers, as if 
upon balmy breezes changing sud- 
denly and softly to the airt whence 
inspiration at the moment breathes, 
yet not one. in a thousand is worth 
being caught and pinned down on 
paper into poetry, “ gently as if you 
loved him”—only the’ few that are 
bright with the “ beauty still more 
beauteous ”—and a few such belong 
to all the orders—from the little silly 
moth that extinguishes herself in. 
your taper, up to the mighty Emperor 
of Morocco at meridian wavering 
his burnished downage in the uncon- 
suming sun who glorifies the won- 
drous stranger. 

Now, Mr Tennyson does not seem 
to know this; or if he do, he is self- 
willed and perverse in his sometimes 
almost infantile vanity; (and how 
vain are most beautiful children!) 
and thinks that any Thought or 
Feeling or Fancy that has had the 
honour and the happiness to pass 
through Ais mind, must by that 
very act be worthy of everlasting 
commemoration. Heaven pity the 
poor world, were we to put into stan- 
zas, and publish upon it, all’ our 
thoughts, thick as mots in the sun, 
or a summer evening atmosphere of 
midges! 

Finally, Nature is mighty, and 
poets should deal with her ona grand 
scale. She lavishes her glorious gifts 
before their path in such profusion, 
that Genius—reverent as he is of the 
mysterious mother, and meeting her 
at sunrise on the mountains with grate- 
ful orisons—with grateful orisons 
bidding her farewell among the long 
shadows that stretch across, the glens 
when sunset sinks into the sea—is 
yet privileged to tread with a seem- 


ing scorn in the midst of imagery 


that to common eyes would be as a 
revelation of wonders from another 
world. Familiar to him are they as 
the grass below his feet. In lowlier 
moods he looks at them—and in his 
love they grow 


beautiful. So did 
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Burns beautify, the daisy-—“ wee me- 
dest crimsen-tipped flower!’ But:in 
loftier moods, the.“ violet.“by the 
mossy stone,” .is not “ half-hidden 
to the eye”—it is left: unthought of 
to its own sweet ‘existence. The’ 
oet then ranges: wide-and high; like’ 
homson, ia‘his'‘Hymn'to the Sea- 
sons, “Which he :had so” gloriously 
sung, seeing in all the changes of the 
rolling year “ but the’ varied god,” — 
like Wordsworth, in his Excur- 
spirit 
“ whose dwelling is the light of set- 
= suns.” ee ae 
x hose great men are indeed among 
e 


** Lights of the world and demigods of 
fame ;” | 
but all poets, ere they gain a bright 
name, must thus celebrate the wor- 
ship of nature. .-So is it, too, with 
painters. They do well, even the 
greatest of them, to trace up the 
brooks to their.source in stone-basin’ 
or mossy _ well, .in, the...glen-head, 
where greensward glades among the 
heather seem the-birthplace of the 
Silent People—the Fairies. But in 
their immortal -werks they must 
shew us how. “red comes the river 
down;” castles of rock or of cloud— 
long withdrawing vales, where mid- 
way between the flowery fore- 
ground, and in the distance of blue 
mountain ranges; some great city lifts 
up its dim-seen ‘spires thr the 
misty smoke beneath which imagina- 
tion hears the hum of life—* peace- 
ful as some. immeasurable plain,” 
the breast of old ocean sleeping in 
the sunshine—or as if an earthquake 
shook .the pillars of his caverned 
depths, tumbling the foam of his 
breakers, mast-high, if mast be there, 
till the canvass ceases to be silent, 
and the gazer hears him howling over 
his prey—See—see!—the founder- 
ing wreck of a three-decker going 
down head-foremast to.eternity. 
With such.admenition, we bid Al- 
fred Tennyson farewell. 
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CERES, 
Or venerable Ceres would I sing, 
Golden-hair’d, and her a Proserpine, 
Light-tripping maiden, seized by Dis, stern King, 
Seized Pith consent ef Thunderer Jove, not thine, 
Ceres! Far absent was a mother’s care, 
Though the deep-bosom’d nymphs of Ocean all were there. 


Sportively gathering they, the sunny hour 
On verdant bank, the rose and violet, 
Crocus and hyacinth, and, chiefest flower, 
Narcissus, beautiful enticement, set 
Full in‘ber path by Earth, through wile of Jove, 
To catch the Virgin’s eye, and favour Pluto’s love. 


Sweet, joyous flower, by Gods and men beheld, 
Then first with gaze of rapture, from whose root, 
Each one with odoriferous balsam fill’d, 
An hundred ul heads did upward shoot— 
The perfumed Heaven laugh’d with unwonted glee, 
Laugh’d the glad Earth beneath, and the blithe-waving Sea. 


Both hands outstretch’d, the admiring Virgin bent 
To pluck the treasured flower. The Nysian plain 
en’d—dire Pluto, from the gaping rent, 
h’d his immortal steeds, with loosen’d rein 
Rush’d forth, and in his golden chariot bore 
The maiden shrieking loud to Jove and wailing sore. 


She call’d on Jove, supremest, best, in vain— 
For neither God nor mortal heard ; nor one 
Of Ocean’s many daughters in her train, 
Though piercing were the cries she utter’d, none, 
Save Hecate the forlorn, within her cave, 
Perszeus’ daughter heard, and mute attention gave. 


Pale Hecate, fillet-crown’d, and Helius, he, 
Hyperion’s wondrous son, was sitting then, 
Glorious, within his solemn sanctuary, 
Receiving proffer’d gifts from mortal men, 
And heard the shouting maid, when Tyrant Dis, 
With his immortal steeds, p)unged down the black abyss. 


While yet she saw the land and sun-lit sky, 
And teeming sea that sparkled with his ray, 
She still perchance her mother might descry, 
‘one of heavenly race might cross her way. 
Her big-swoln heart, while thus she sought relief, 
Hope soothed, and half assuaged her agony of grief. 


The mountain tops and the deep ocean bed 
Echo’d her cries—her mother heard—dismay, 
Keen anguish struck her heart, and from her head 

And her ambrosial locks she tore away 
The wreath—a dark veil o’er her shoulders threw, 
And moving as a bird, o’er land and sea she flew. 
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She sought—nor God nor man the truth declared, 
Nor came there winged harbinger; but o’er 

The earth, nine days incessant, Ceres:fared, 
And in her hand two blazing torches bore. 

Nine days ambrosia, food of gods supreme, 

And nectar she refused, nor bathed her in the stream. 


But soon as the tenth morning shone serene, 

Came Hecate, and a torch hand sustain’d, 
And thus her tidings gave—“* Say, beauteous Queen 
Of the sweet season, who sarge hath pain’d; 

Who borne thy gentle Proserpine away ? 
I heard—but saw him not—or God or mortal, say=— 


“ The cries I heard.”——She spake—and no reply 
Made Rheea’s daughter, but with Hecate flew 

Swift onward, while the torches, blazing high, 
Waved—till they came to Helius. m they knew, 

Th’ investigating King to Gods and man: 

Before his steeds they stood, and Ceres thus began, 


“ Helius, if ever yet, by word or deed, 
I made thee glad, my sanctity revere ; 
A Goddess claims—whose heart is doom’d to bleed 
For a sweet daughter lost—fair plant—and dear 
As beautiful; through air I heard the cry, 
As of one torn away, yet nought could I descry. 


“ But thou, for with thy beams through divine air 
Thou searchest lands and seas—O, tell me true, 

If thou hast seen my dearest child, and where? 
What ravisher accurst hath met thy view ; 

Or be it God or man hath seized my child?” 

She spake. Hyperion’s son returned this answer mild. 


“ Learn, Rhea’s daughter—nor regardless I 
Of thy deep anguish—learn this painful truth, 
Nor throw reproach on other Deity 
But Jove, cloud-gatherer. He, with little ruth, 
Hath given thy daughter—he, and none beside— 
To his own brother’s arms, to be his beauteous bride. 


“ Her, shrieking, in his chariot far away, 
Under the shadowy west, hath Pluto borne; 

Yet, goddess, soothe thy woe, thy griefé allay, 
Nor be thy heart with fruitless passion torn, 

Nor an unworthy son in Pluto s 

For potent in his reign—a son of Saturn he; 


« And, where his lot appointed, rules revered, 
As when was made division tripartite. : 
Of sovereign power.” Thus Helju spake, and cheer’d 
His steeds, that like wing’d birds the chariot light 
Bore swiftly on ;—deep anguish pierced her heart, 
Then Ceres in her wrath from heaven withdrew apart, 


Incensed with lous git Jove : Olympus then 
And Gods’ assembly left—and. many a town. 

Sought, and fair fields of rich laborious man, 
Her majesty of beauty wasting down. , 


By woman and by man unknown she pend, >i 
And wander’d, till she reach’d good Celeus’ home at last. 





~ 
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O’er rich Eleusis Celeus then was king: 
By. the wayside she sat, sore vex’d, and sad, 
At the Parthenian, well, to whose sweet spring 
Come frequent citizens; under a shade, 
Thrown by an olive-tree, she sat, that spread 
Its leafy branches out, and waved above her head. 


In form she seem’d like one advanced in age, 
And past. the days of childbirth, such as are 
In palaces of. princes wise.and sage, 
heir children nurse,.or make the house their care. 
Her saw the daughters of Eleusis’ king, 
As, with their brazen urns, they sought the pleasant spring, 


The royal mansion to, supply. These were 

In bloom of youth—and four, Callidice, 
Clesidice, and Dymo ever fair, 

And she of elder birth, Callithoé,— 
They saw, but knew her not; for hard to know 
Are the immortal race by mortals born below. 


They, standing near her, these soft words addressed :— 
“ Who art thou, dame? and whence, thus far from town 
And home ?—most, aged like thee, and younger, rest 
Within cool shady halls, and sit them down 
Beneath the sheltering roof; and such there are 
Will give thee welcome kind, and proffer friendly care.” 


The venerable Ceres thus replied :— 
“ Sweet friends, and gentle maids, my thanks you claim, 
Nor be the truth you ask of me denied. 
My mother call’d me Doris, such my name— 
From Crete—and o’er the broad sea’s spine a prey 
By pirates was I seized, and wretched, borne away. 


“ At Thoricus the vessel came to land. 
Then all the women disembark’d ; the board 
Prepared for pleasant feast upon the strand, 
And close beside where lay the vessel moor’d, 
Nor thought had I of feast, but hastening flew 
O’er the dark land—and thus escaped the tyrant crew, 


“ Lest they should sell me as a slave, and turn 
To ample profit what they never bought.— 
Thus came I hither; now from you would learn, 
What people, and what land is this. I’ve sought, 
And may the god that in Olympus dwell 
Give you good husbands all, and children that excel, 
“ —_ such - parents, wish wap lan) let me coin 
our gentle-pity, my sweet ters,—ti 
The hound of Benes le man A te " 
I reach—where I may serve with ready will, 
And in such useful offices engage 
As I may well perform, and best may suit my age. 


“ As, in these arms to nurse, and lull to rest 
A new-born infant, or with housewife care 
To keep the house, to.see the chambers drest, 
And strew the m; riety bed with coverings rare, 
Such as by female han are oft supplied.’ 
She spake—and thus in turn Callidice replied,— . 
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Callidice most beauteous ‘she ‘of abs) oi) 

“ Good nurse, what it‘shall please the Gods ‘bestow 
We must receive, or bé their bounty sitiall; ; 

Or be it large,.or be it weal-or woes) oes ® 
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For this necessity at least-is sure, ah owou 
Theirs is the sovereign power, ’tis ours but to endure. — 


“ But let me point thee out and numerate: 
What men we boast, in whom we chiefly trust; ~' 

Conspicuous mong’st the people, who the state’ ~ 
Defend by counsels sure, and | Jadgaaedes just. 

Look o’er the town, see where the mansions rise, 

That first its master owns Triptolemus the wise. 


“There dwells Diocles, Polyxenes there,’ 
Blameless Eumolpus next, then Dolichus, 
And our best sire; beneath a matron’s ‘care 
Each mansion is, discreet, and sedulous. 
These statesmeu’s wives : all, e’en when first they see 
Thy mien, thy looks divine, will gladly honour thee, ‘ 


“ And give good welcome, each within her gate: 
Or wouldst thou here remain until we reach 
Our Father’s maosion, where we may relate 
To our kind mother, all the present speech, 
(The noble Metanira) to our home 
She may perchance invite, nor let thee farther roam. 


“ For in her polish’d chamber eradled lies 
Her darling late-born son, for whom she pray’d, 
Him shouldst thou nurse, to manhood till he rise, 
Seeing a recompense so largely paid 
As it will be (such honour will be thine), 
There’s not a woman lives but might with envy pine.” 


The maiden ended—Ceres bow’d her head— 
They with their well-filled urns of shining gold 
Exulting to their father’s mansion sped, . 
And to their mother all the adventure told ; 
Who bade them quick return, and in her name 
To proffer payment large, and bring the stranger dame. 


Like joyous calves; or sleek fawns from their lair 
Bounding in spring, they, holding high each one 

The crisp fold of her mantle, while the hair 
Over their shoulders floated to the sun, 

Like flowers of yellow crocus glistening bright, 

Over the wheel-scoop’d road the virgins bounded light. 


And there reclining by that By § side, 
They found the glorious Goddess, Jone and sad, 
Conducting to their father’s home, they hied, - 
Behind walk’d Ceres, veil’d and deeply clad”. 
In sable stole, that, coil’d iitmanya pleat, 
Still rustled.as she moved, dfoutd her gentle feet. 


And straight to Jove-loved Celeus’ house they came | 
And cross’d the porch; Whére ‘sat besidé the-hall, 
Her infant at her bréast, tie royal dames" 
To her they ran—then Ne traf ‘and tall’ 
The threshold trode, whilé her héat teach" 
And all the palace. gates shone bright with g 
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Pale fear and’ reverence Metanira seized ; 

Her seat she proffer’d, as she rose in haste ; 
Mute Ceres stood—nor yet the splendour pleased, 
But to the ground her mournful eyes she cast, 

Until discreet Iambe for her placed 
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A seat of beauteous work with white fleece covering graced. 


Then Ceres sat, and close around her veil 
And closer drew, nor took she note the while, 


| Of aught by word, or thought, or look,—but pale 


With pareh’d untasting lips, without a smile, 
Mourn’d her fair bosom’d daughter, borne below ; 
Till all in merry guise Iambe soothed her woe. 


With many a jest, and gibe, and cheering voice, 
She moved sad Ceres, her deep grief appeased, 
To smile, and then to laugh, and e’en rejoice ; 
And thus, in after days, lambe pleased.— 
—Then Metanira, pouring luscious wine, 
Presented the full cup to th’ unknown guest divine. 


Ceres refused, and the red wine declared 
Unlawful to her lips,—and bade her take 
The herb call’d Glecho, bruised, and meal prepared 
With water, and a wees potation make— 
This done, the draught she drank, well pleased to see 
The pledge of future rite and holy mystery. 


Then Metanira converse thus began : 
“ Welcome, good dame, of no mean parents sprung ! 
Thy sire, perchance, was some wise princely man, 
And truth and justice issued from his tongue ; 
For in thine eyes I see, and all thy face, 
Sweet-modesty resides, and ever noble grace. 


“ Whatever gifts it please the Gods bestow, 
We must receive, nor let vain cares perplex 
Our souls,—for be it weal, or be it woe, 
The yoke of Fate lies heavy on our necks; 
But here rejoice, whatever good is mine, 
Nurse thou my child with care, and half that good is thine. 


“ This darling child, last born, unlook’d for joy, 
Last blessing of the Gods, cherish thou well, 
And bring to riper age, this dear-loved boy— 
And every female tongue shall envious tell 
How large the gifts of nurture I provide.” 
She ended, and the sheaf-crown’d Ceres thus replied :-— 


“ And hail thou, ious Queen,—the Gods enlarge 
Thy house wi heinete store,—this child I take 
Willing, not thoughtless of a nurse’s charge— 
Nor evil incantation, harm, nor ache 
Shall reach him; every potent charm I know, 
That can avert all ill, and every good bestow.” 


She took in her immortal hands, and laid 

Upon her fragrant bosom, the fair child : 
Glad was the mother.—Henceforth Ceres made 

Young De ou her care, and griefs beguiled, 
And with her e,,sage Celeus’ son, withdrew 
Within the royal house,—and wondrously he grew,— 
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Grew like a God; not that from fruit of earth, 
Or infants’ common fare, she nurtured him— 
But an ambrosial'unguent, as of birth 
Divine, she pour’d, and breathed o’er every limb 
Immortal breath, and in her bosom bore 
The infant day by day, and loved him more and more. 


But when the nights came on, far from the eye 

Of parents then removed—him like a brand 
Deep in the fire she cover’d secretly. 

And when they saw his vigorous limbs expand, 
His parents, wond’ring, thought there needs must be 
Some mighty miracle,—so like a God was he. 


She would have purged with fire all mortal stain, 
And given the child celestial temperament, 
Ageless, that might immortal youth attain ; 
But Metanira marr’d the kind intent: 
One night, too indiscreetly fond, she came 
Forth from her scented room, and watch’d, and saw the flame. 


And seeing, both her thighs she struck, and shriek’d— 
“ Save thee, my Demophon, my child, my child! 
What vengeance hath thy nurse upon thee wreak’d— 
Thy stranger nurse, with frenzy, frantic, wild— 
And-hides thee in the fire.’ The Goddess turn’d— 
She heard, and in her breast, her wrath, her anger burn’d. 


With passion seized, forth from the blazing brands 
Raising, her Metanira’s child she drew, 
And from her far with her immortal hands 
Before her on the ground indignant threw; 
The words of wrath came crowding in her speech— 
“O foolish senseless race, how short thy boasted reach, 


“ Unknowing of the coming good or ill !— 

Thy folly has but heap’d an age of pain. 
Be witness, Styx, implacable and chill, 

I would have purified from mortal stain 
This, thy dear son, and given him ageless days, 
Incorruptible life, and never-ending praise. 


“ But he must die, nor are there potent charms 
To rescue him from fate—This boon I claim, 

(For on my knees he lay, and in my arms,)’ 
Be his to win an everlasting fame ; 

For soon as he shall reach maturer age, 

The Eleusinian race a civil war shall wage. 


“ Ceres am I, an honour’d Goddess see, 
At‘once a joy and blessing to mankind; 

But speed, and Jet thy people gather’d be, 
And be Callichorus’ famed hill assign’d 

Fast by the city walls, on jutting ground, 

A temple proudly great, and a rich altar found. 


“ Myself will point, the solemn rites arranged, 
T’appease the Queen, of tresses gold-enwreath’d.” 
She spake—at once her form and stature changed 
Shook off her age, all beauty round her! bre °d; 
Sweet odours from her perfumed garments flew, 
And far a glorious light fer sacred presenté threw. ~~~ 
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She shone—her yellow hair like golden rays 

Waved o*er her shoulders, as the lightning’s sheen 
Burst through the solid walls a sudden blaze, 

As from the house she pass’d. The fainting Queen 
Long speechless lay, and gazed ‘around her wild, 
Nor look’d upon, nor sought to raise, her darling child. 


His sisters heard his*cries, and springing, flew 

From their rich beds—one stretch’d her arms to lift, 
Then lull’d him on her breast. The fire anew 

One kindled—one with light feet, softly swift, 
Hasten’d to raise her mother where she lay, 
Restore to sense, and from the chamber lead away. 


The sobbing boy, the sisters gathering round 
Fondled endearingly and wash’d.—The child, 
Nursed by a Goddess, in each sister found 
A far inferior nurse, unreconciled. 
And still he sobb’d—they, trembling with affright, 
The mighty Goddess soothed with prayer the livelong night. 


And at the dawn, to Celeus they convey’d 
The purpose of great Ceres golden-crown’d ; 
And he, assembly of his people made, 
Spake of the temple and the chosen ground, 
And altar on the far-projecting hill, 
And they attentive bard, obedient to his will : 


The task by Celeus’ —— assign’d, they chose, 
And by the power divine the temple grew, 
Admired, and into perfect order rose— 
And, toil completed, homeward all withdrew— 
And there the sheaf-crown’d Ceres sat apart, 


Far from the blessed gods, deep wounded in her heart. 


For her fair bosom’d daughter lost, she grieved, 
Sad was the year and dire upon the earth 
By vengeful Ceres made, the seed received 
She hid—and no return—all, all was dearth. 
Then many oxen dragg’d their ploughs in vain, 
And the white barley fell to earth a useless grain. 


Man’s wretched race on earth thus famine-curst 
Had died—the gods that in Olympus dwell 
Had of their richest victims been amerced, 
But mighty Jove perceived, and ponder’d well, 
And sent down Iris on her golden wing, 
Ceres sheaf-crown’d, august, before Heaven’s court to bring. 


Iris obey’d the cloud-girt Jove, sped down 
Upon her swift wing, cutting the space between, 
Aud straight Eleusis, incense-breathing town, 
She reach’d, and Ceres saw, celestial Queen, 
The Goddess in her beauteous temple found, 
Clad in # sable stole, that reach’d the solemn ground,— 


And thus she spake—* Great Jove, that knoweth all, 
And governs ‘all, Ceres, now bids me bring 

Thee to the Gods above, nor let there fall — 
Command of Jove an unperformed thing— 

Hasté*to the Gods.”—Thus Iris i eon os 

Yet was entreaty vain, nor moved the Goddess aught. 
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Then all the Gods, upon entreaty vain, |. 


Each in bis turn with promise large he sent, 

Of privilege supreme, and such domain . 
Among the Gods as might her best content; . 

Yet none prevail’d, not one her heart could reach, 

For nought regarded she their promise or their speech. - 


Thus she resolved, never to tread again . 
Experent Olympus, ne’er permit to rise 
Tlie fruits of earth, nor loose th’ imprison’d grain, - . 
Till her fair daughter meet her longing eyes,.-. -./ 
The Thunderer heard, and samme his side 
Him of the golden wand, the herald Argicide, 


And bade him to dark Erebus descend, 

And Pluto with soft soothing words. persuade 
His chaste and. gentle Proserpine to send 

Up to the Gods in light, from realms of shade, 
That the fond mother’s eyes might see once more 


- Her daughter long deplored, and direful wrath be o’er. 


Swift Hermes left Olympus at a bound, 
And far below the depths of earth he hied, 
And on his couch, within, the King he found, 
And by. him sat.his chaste yet mournful bride, 
Lamenting her lost mother’s absence still, 
Who ’gainst the blessed Gods yet meditated ill. 


Argicide, standing near him, boldly.spake— . . - 
“ Thou black-hair’d.Pluto, Monarch of the dead, . 
Great Jove, my sire, now bids me upward take 
Thy lovely Proserpine from regions dread 
Of Erebus that Ceres thy fair bride . 
Once more might see and Jay her bitter wrath aside,— 


“ And reconcilement with th’ Immortals seek. 
For her deep mind resolves, and dire the deed, 
To doom to death man’s race, earth-born and weak, 
And waste the dues of Gods—hiding the seed 
Obstructed; whilst. at rich Eleusis’ shrine 
Sullen apart she sits, and spurns the choirs divine.” 


He spake, and Pluto under his stern brows , 
Smiled, nor the will of Jove he disobey’d, 

But straight address’d fair Proserpine, his spouse 
Discreet—“ Go, seek thy mother, woe-array’d , - 

In sable stole—thy gentle mind retain; : 

Go, Proserpine, nor grieve, like one that grieves in vain: 


“ Go, gentle Proserpine, nor view in me 
Unseemly spouse: the brother I of Jove. 
Here shalt thou dwell, here Queen and Mistress be,. 
And govern all, aye all that live,and move; 
And ’midst th’ immortal. Gods, thyself shalt, share;,.) 
Th’ allotted dues, and claim what best.and greatest.are; 


“ And they, the impious, that refuse the:rite,».\2 « 
Shall pay due, penaler, aye. all their daysyiucvsvog bo 
If any there shall be, in thy, despite,...j. abo odi of ood 
Regard not sacrificial prayer, and, praise, jo osnime0 
Or offerings stint.” _ He. spake--The Queen, disereet, «.' 
Leap’d up with sudden joy. delighted from hex peatey, *> 
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He, his spouse softly drawing to his side, 
Gave her the rare pomegranate seed, that’ so, 
Tasting, she might not evermore abide 
With her wan motber, clad in garb of woe. 
That ta’en, great: Dis his golden chariot sped; 
And to their wonted yokes his steeds immortal led. 


Her seat she took, and Hermes sat beside, 
Bold Argicide. The lash and rein he seized, 
And swiftly gallop’d through the portals wide 
Of Erebus; nor flew the steeds unpleased, 
O’er the long lines they stretch’d, nor heeded they 
Or seas, or rivers deep, or vales that cross’d their way. 


Nor rivers, seas, nor hills, nor valleys fair, 
The course of the immortal steeds delay’d ; 
But over all, through the deep brooding air, 
Their way they cut, till down their speed they staid 
Fast by the odorous temple. There they stood, 
Where the crown’d Ceres sat, and grieved in sullen mood. 


She saw—upleaping from her seat—and rush’d, 
Rush’d like a Meenad through the dusky wood. 
Then Presarpine 2s) 68's 86 ee a 
Ofherownmother ...... .. 
Leap’d downtorun .......-. 
TORR SE ee ete Fe 


A 7 . . . . . . . . . - + 7 . - 
« My ‘child no more dishon ° ine . 

Offeed . wits es vs 

Vovtiee vetting, «60s ose ee ee 

Dwell with thy sire and me, by all the Gods revered. 


“ But if thou aught hast tasted, thou again 

Must under earth’s concealing depths return, 
And there one-third of the whole year remain, 

Two-thirds with me and all the Gods sojourn ; 
When earth shall bloom with springtide flowers array’d, 
Lavish’d in sweetness, thou shalt rise from realms of shade, 


* A miracle to wond’ring Gods above 
And men below—but tell me by what wile, 
By what deceit, what subtle craft of love, 
Stern Pluto did my gentle child beguile ?” 
“ Listen, dear mother, while the tale [ tell,” 


‘Fair Proserpine replied, “ and learm how it befell. 


“ Soon as th’ ingenious Hermes, herald wise 

Of the Olympian Gods, and mightiest Jove, 
Bade me from Erebus once more to rise, 

That thou, beholding with a mother’s love 
Thy child long lost; shouldst let thine anger die ; 
I rose, 1 leap’d for joy, to meet a mother’s eye. 


“ But ere I reach’d the chariot, mighty Dis 
Forced me.the sure pomegranate seed to eat ; 
Unwillingly I ate.-—But leave we this, 
And tell how first he seized me, by deceit 
Of Jove my father seized, and bore away, 
Under the depths of earth, and far from light of day, 





fay, 
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“ But hear the tale, nor the plain truth blight}, 4/4 
We were all sporting in a meadow free, yénk) 
Leucippe, Pheeno, and Electra bright, 
Ianthe, Melete, and lache, 


, Rea, Calliroe, Tyche, floweret sweet, 


Ocyroe, and fair Melobote discreet, 


“ Cryséis, Ianira, and the fair 
Acaste, with Adenete, and divine 
Rodope, Pluto, and Calypso there, 
Styx and Urania, whose soft features shine, 
Loved Galaxaure, Pallas, warrior maid, 
And Dian with her bow—in the soft mead we play’d. 


“ There gather’d we fresh flowers, the loveliest, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, and deep-cupp’d rose, 
Marvellous lilies, and narcissus, best 
Treasure of earth, that on its surface blows. 
These was I gathering, when earth’s black descent 
Open’d, and Dis rush’d forth wide thundering as it rent. 


“He seized me, shrieking loud and wailing sore, 
And in his chariot flaming bright with gold, 
To Erebus and his dark mansion bore. 
All else my mother knows—the tale is told.” 
Thus, all day-long in fond discourse they pass’d3 
Oft they embraced, till grief and anger ceased at 


Whilst thus with mutual bliss their bosoms moved, 
Came Hecate, (and her richest fillet wore, ) 
For Ceres’ pure sweet daughter long she loved, 
Her ministress, and of her train, before. 
Then Thunderer Jove, whose eyes all space survey, 
Sent. bright-hair’d Rhea down, his pleasure to convey. 


That Ceres now should take her wonted place © 
Amid the gods, with gift, and recompense, 
Large as herself might wish, and might efface 
er former wrongs—and gave his nod that thence 
Her daughter, Proserpine, below remain, 
And of the rolling year, one third with Pluto reigns 


With her fond mother, too, amid the bright 
Immortal gods—Jove spake, nor spake in vain ; 
Nor Rhea disobey’d, but from the height 
Of Mount, Olympus rushing, reach’d the plain 
Of Rarum, once a fertile soil, now bare, 
For Ceres hid the grain, nor blade, nor beard was there, 


Where soon both blade and ear would wave around ° 
In glowing spring, and bursting furrows bear 

Abundant grain, and thickest sheaves be bound:— 
Thither she came, down through the fruitless air. 

Th’ immortals met, and joy was in each breast, 

And Rhea, fillet-crown’d, thus Ceres first.address’d, 


“ Haste, daughter, haste, th’ all-seeing thunderer god,” 
Jove, calls thee heavenward, offers recompense: 
Large as thy soul might choose, and gives his nod 
at thy sweet daughter Proserpine from hence 
Shall each succeeding year one-third remain, 
-In realms of shade below, and there with.Plute reign, 
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“ And two witli thee ; for this his head he bow’d— 
The fiat pass’d—But, doughter, haste, release 
(Nor rage with Jove the mightiest, cloud-begirt) 
The constrain’d earth, and let her fruite increase, __ 
That men may live.”—Ceres sheaf.crown’d obey 4, 
And from the loosen’d ground-sent forth: the rising blade. 


Then all the earth with flower and foliage 
Freshen’d above—And Ceres straight went forth 
And did to wise Triptolemus, and 
Diocles, and Eumolpus of high worth, 
And Celeus, leading chief of all, recite 
Her ministerial forms, and each mysterious rite. 


Those awful rites.’twere impious to contemn, 
Nor uninitiated seek to know ; 

Rites that the gods immortal guard, and hem 
With reverent silence—blest of men below, 

The favour’d, who those holy rites may see! 

Theirs,.’mid the shades of death, eternal jubilee, 


And pleasures such as none beside may share. 
All this enjoin’d, to the Olympian height 
They fared, and to the gods assembled, where 
Still solemn and revered in mansions bright 
They dwell with Jove supreme, flame-hurling Jove, 
And blest of mortal men whom most they deign to love! 


For whom they love—rich gifts on him they pour, 
And to his home and hearth send Plutus down, 

Giver and god of wealth;—O ye that o’er ; 
Eleusis’ fair and incense-breathing town 

Preside, ye guardian pair of Paros’ isle 

And rocky Antron, deign on me your bard to smile. 


Thou goddnns Ceres, bounteous and serene, 
With thy fair daughter loveliest Proserpine, 
Boon-loving Ceres, the sweet season’s queen, 
Receive this homage, and this song of mine; 
Grant me a life of peace, the meed of verse, 
So in my yarying strains thy praise will I rehearse. 
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“ Tr is a mélancholy fact,” says 
Madame de Stael, “ that while the 
human raeé is continually advancing 
by the acquisitions of intellect, it is 
doomed to moye per y in the 
same circle of error, from the in- 
fluence of the passions.” If this ob- 
servation was just, even when this 
great author wrote, how much more 
is it now applicable, when a new ge- 
neration has arisen, perfectly blind 
to the lessons of experience, and we 
in this free and prosperous land, 
have yielded to the same passions, 
and been seduced by the same de- 
lusions, which, three-and-forty years 
ago, actuated the French people, and 
have been deemed inexcusable by 


all subsequent historians, even in its’ 


enslaved population ! 

It would appear inconceivable, 
that the same errors should thus be 
repeated by successive nations, with- 
out the Jeast regard to the lessons of 
history ; that all the dictates of ex- 
perience, all the conclusions of wis- 
dom, all the penalties of weakness, 
should be forgotten, before the ge- 
neration which has suffered under 
their neglect is cold in their graves ; 
that the same vices should be re- 

eated, the same criminal ambition 
indulged, to the end of the world; 
if we did not recollect that it is the 
very essence of passion, whether in 
nations or individuals, to be insen- 
sible to the suffer of others, and 
to pursue its own headstrong incli- 
nations, regardless alike of the ad- 
monitions of reason, and the expe- 
rience of the world. It would seem 
that the vehemence of passion in 
nations, is as little liable to be in- 
fluenced by considerations of pru- 
dence, or the slightest regard to the 
consequences, as the career of intem- 
erance in individuals; and that in 
ike manner, as every successive age 
beholds multitudes who, in the pur- 
suit of desire,rush headlong down the 
gulf of perdition, so every successive 
generation is doomed to witness 
the sacrifice of national prosperity, 
or the extinction of national exist- 


ence, in the insane pursuit of demo- 
cratic ambition. Providence has ap- 
pointed certain trials for nations as 
well as individuals; and for those 
who, disr the admonitions 
of virtue, and slighting the dictates 
of duty, yield to the tempter, cer- 
tain destruction is appointed in the 
inevitable consequences of their cri- 
minal desires, not less in the govern- 
ment of empires, than the paths of 
private life. 

Forty years ago, the passion for 
innovation seized a great and power- 
ful nation in Europe, illustrious in 
the paths of honour, grown grey in 
years of renown: the voice of reli- 
gion was discarded, the lessons of 
experience rejected: visionary pro- 
jects were entertained, chimerical 
anticipations indulged: the ancient 
institutions of the country were not 
amended, but destroyed: a new con- 
stitution introduced, amidst the una- 
nimous applause of the people: the 
monarch placed himself at the head 
of the movement, the nobles joined 
the commons, the clergy united in 
the work of reform: all classes, by 
common consent, conspired in the 
demolition and reconstruction of the 
constitution, A new era was thought 
to have dawned on human affairs; the 
age of gold to be about to return from 
the regeneration of mankind. 

The consequence, as all the world 
knows, was ruin, devastation, and 
misery, unparalleled in modern 
times: the king, the queen, the royal 
family were beheaded, the nobles 
exiled or guillotined, the clergy con- 
fiscated and banished, the fundhold- 
ers starved and ruined, the mer- 
chants exterminated, the landholders 
beggared, the people decimated. 
The wrath of Heaven needed no de- 
stroying angel to be the minister of 
its vengeance: the guilty passions of 
men worked out their own and well- 
deserved punishment. The fierce 
passion of democracy was extin- 

uished in blood: the Reign of Terror 
frase every heart with horror: the 
tyranny of the Directory destroyed 
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the very name of freedom: the am- 
bition of Napoleon visited every cot- 
tage with mourning, and doomed to 
tears every mother in France; and 
the sycophancy of all classes, the na- 
tural result of former license, so 
paved the way for military despo- 
tism, that the haughty Emperor could 
only exclaim with Tiberius—‘* O 
homines.ad servitutem parati!” 
Forty yeais after, the same unruly 
and reckless spirit seized the very 
nation who had witnessed these hor- 
rors,and bravely struggled for twenty 
years to avert them from her own 
shores; the passion of democracy 
became general in all the manufac- 
turing and trading classes: a large 
rtion of the nobility were deluded 
y the infatuated idea, that by yield- 
ing to the torrent, they could regu- 
late its movements: the ministers of 
theCrown put themselves at the head 
of the movement, and wielded the 
royal prerogative to give force and 
consistence to the ambition of the 
multitude: political fanaticism again 
reared its hydra head: the ministers 
of religion became the objects of 
odium; every thing sacred, every 
thing venerable, the puigect of op- 
probrium, and, by yielding to this 
tempest of passion and terror, en- 
lightened men seriously anticipated, 
not a repetition of the horrors of the 
French Revolution, but the stayin 
of the fury of democracy, the still- 
ing of the waves of faction, the calm- 
ing. he ambition of the people. 
at a delusion so extraordinary, 
a blindness so infatuated,should have 
existed so soon after the great and 
bloody drama had been acted on the 
theatre of Europe, will appear alto- 
ther incredible to future ages. It 
s certain, however, that it exists, 
not only among the unthinking mil- 
lions, who, being incapable of judg: 
ing of the consequences of political 
changes, are of no weight in a philo- 
sophical view of the subject, but 
paar | thinking thousands who are 
capable of forming a correct. judg- 
ment, and whose opinions on other 
subjects are highly worthy of con- 
sideration. This is the circumstance 
which furnishes the real phenome- 
non, and into the causes of which 
future ages will anxiously enquire. 
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It is no more surprising that a new 
generation of shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, and artisans, should be de- 
voured by the passion for political 
power, without any regard to its re- 
cent consequences in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom, than that youth, in 
every successive generation, should 
yield to the seductions of pleasure, 
or the allurements of vice, without 
ever thinking of the miseries it has 
brought upon their fathers, and the 
old time before them. But how men 
of sense, talent, and information ; 
men who really have a stake in the 
country, and would themselves be 
the first victims of revolution, should 
be carried away by the same infa- 
tuation, cannot be so easily explain- 
ed; and if it cannot be accounted 
for from some accidental circum- 
stances, offers the most gloomy pros- 
ects for the cause of truth, and the 
uture destinies of mankind. 

“ The direction of literature and 
hilosophy in France, during the 
ast half of the 18th century,” says 
Madame de Stael, “ was extremely 
bad; but, if I may be allowed the 
expression, the direction of igno- 
rance has been still worse; for no 
one book can do much mischief to 
those who read all. If the idlers in 
the world, on the other hand, occupy 
themselves by reading a few mo- 
ments, the work which they read 
makes as great an impression on 
them, as the arrival of a stranger in 
the desert ; and if that work abounds 
in sophisms, they have no opposite 
arguments to oppose to it, The 
discovery of printing is truly fatal 
to those who read only by halves or 


‘chance; for knowledge, like the 


Lance of Argail, inflicts wounds 
which nothing but itself can heal.’”’* 
In this observation is to be found 
the true solution of the extraordi- 
nary political delusions which now 
overspread the world; and it is 
much easier to discern the causes 
of the calamity, than perceive what 
remedy can be devised for it, 

If you could give to all who can 
read the newspapers, either intellect 
to understand, or taste to relish, or 


money to buy, or time to read, 


works of historical information, or 
philosophical. wisdom, there might 
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be a reasonable hope ‘that error in 
. the end would be banished from 
thought, and that political know- 
ledge, like the Thames water in the 
course of a long voyage, would work 
itself pure. But as it is obvious to 
evety one practically acquainted 
with the condition of mankind, that 
ninety-nine out of the hundred who 
peruse the daily press, are either 
totally incapable of forming a sound 
opinion on any subject of thought, 
or so influenced by prejudice as to 
be inaccessible to the force of rea- 
son, or so much swayed by passion 
as to be deaf to argument, or so 
destitute of information as to be in- 
sensible to its force, it is hardly pos- 
sible to discern any mode in which, 
with a daily press extensively read, 
and political excitement kept up, as 
it always will be by its authors, ei- 
ther truth is to become generally 
known, or error sufficiently com- 
bated. Every one, how slender so- 
ever his intellect, how slight his in- 
formation, how limited his time for 
study, can understand and feel gra- 
tified by abuse of his superiors. The 
common slang declamation against 
the aristocrats, the clergy, and the 
throne, in France, and against the 
boroughmongers, the bishops, and 
the peers, in England, is on the level 
of the meanest capacity; and is cal- 
culated to seduce all those who are 
“ either,” in Bacon’s words, “ weak 
in judgment, or infirm in resolu- 
tion; that is, the greater proportion 
of mankind.” ; 

It is this circumstance of the uni- 
versal diffusion of passion, and the 
extremely limited extent of such in- 
tellect or information as qualifies to 
judge on political subjects, which 
renders the future prospects of any 
nation, which has got itself involved 
in the whirlwind of innovation, so 
extremely melancholy. Every change 
which is proposed holds out some 
immediate or apparent benefit, which 
forms the attraction and inducement 
to the multitude. Every one can see 
and understand this immediate or 
imaginary benefit; and therefore the 
change is clamorously demanded by 
the people. To discern the ultimate 
effects again, to see how these 
changes are to operate on the frame 
of society, and the misery they are 
calculated to bring on the very per- 
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sons who demand them, requires a 
head of more than ordinary strength, 
and knowledge of more than ordi- 
nary extent. Nature has not given 
the one, education can never give 
the other, to above one in an hun- 
dred. Hence the poison circulates 
universally, while the antidote is 
confined to a few; and therefore, in 
such periods, the most extravagant 
measures are forced upon govern- 
ment, and a total disregard of expe- 
rience characterises the national 
councils. 

It is to this cause that the ex- 
tremely short duration of any insti- 
tutions, which have been framed 
under the pressure of democratic 
influence, is to be ascribed, and the 
rapidity with which they are termi- 
nated by the tranquil despotism of 
the sword. Rome, in two genera- 
tions, ran through the horrors of 
democratic convulsions, until they 
were stopped by the sword of the 
Dictator. France, since the reform 
transports of 1789 began, has had 
thirteen different constitutions; none 
of which subsisted two years, except 
such as were supported by the power 
of Napoleon and the bayonets of the 
allies, England, in five years after 
the people ran mad in 1642, was 
quietly sheltered under the despot- 
ism of Cromwell; and the convul- 
sions of the republic of South Ame- 
rica have been so numerous since 
their struggles began, that civilized 
nations have ceased to count them. 

Historians recording events at a 
distance from the period of their 
occurrence, and ignorant of the ex- 
perienced evils which led to their 
adoption, have often indulged’ in 
eloquent declamation against the 
corruption and debasement of those 
nations, such as Florence, Milan, 
Sienna, and Denmark, which have 
by common consent, and a solemn 
act, surrendered their liberties to a 
sovereign prince, There is nothing, 
however, either extraordinary or de- 
basing about it; they surrendered 
their privileges, because they had 
never Knowl whatreal freedom was} 


they invoked the tranquillity of des- 
potism, to avoid the experienced ills 
of anarchy ; they chose the lesser, to 
avoid the greater evil. Democracy, 
admirable as_a spring, and when 
duly tempered by the other elements 
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of society, is utterly destructive 
where it. becomes predominant, or 
is deprived of its regulating weight. 
The evils it produces are so exces- 
sive, the s ering it occasions so 
dreadful, that society cannot exist 
under them, and the people take 
refuge in despair, in the surrender 
of ail they have been contanting fer, 
to obtain that peace which they have 
sought for in vain amidst its stormy 
convulsions. The horrors of demo- 
cratic tyranny greatly exceed those 
either of regal or aristocratic op- 
pression. History contains nume- 
rous examples-of nations, who have 
lingered on for centuries, under the 
bowstring of the sultan, or the fet- 
ters of the feudal nobility; but none 
in which democratic violence, when 
once fairly let loose, has not speedi- 
ly brought about its own extirpa- 
on. 

But although there is little hope 
that the multitude, when once in- 
fected by the deadly contagion of 
democracy, can right themselves, or 
be righted by others, by the utmost 
efforts of reason, argument, or elo- 
quence, nature has in reserve one 
remedy of sovereign and universal 
efficacy, which is as universally un- 
derstood, and as quick in its opera- 
tion, as the poison which rendered its 
application necessary. This is Sur- 
FERING. Every man cannot, indeed, 
understand political reasoning; but 
every man can feel the want of a 
meal. The multitude may be insen- 
sible to the efforts of reason and elo- 

uence; but they cannot remain 

e4f to the dangers of murder and 
conflagration. hese, the natural 
and unvarying attendants on demo- 
cratic ascendency, will as certainly 
in the end tame the fierce spirits of 
the people, as winter will succeed 
summer; but whether they will do 
so in time to preserve the national 
freedom, or uphold the national for- 
tunes, is a very different, and far 
more doubtful; question. It is sel- 
dom that the illumination of suffer- 
ing comes in time to save the peo- 
an the despotism of the 


sword. 

It is in this particular that the su- 
perior strength and efficiency of free 
constitutions, such as Britain, in re- 
sisting the fatal encroachments of 
democracy, to any possessed by a 
despotic government, is to be found. 


The habits of union, intelligence, and 
political exertion, which they have 
developed, have given to the higher 
and more influential classes such a 
power of combining to resist the dan. 


ger, that obstacles are thrown in.the - 


way of change, which retard the fatal 
rapidity of its course. Discussion 
goes on in the legislature; talent is 
enlisted on the side of truth; honour 
and patriotism are found in the post 
of danger ; virtue receives its noblest 
attribute in the universal calumnies 
of wickedness. These generous ef- 
forts, indeed, are totally unavailing 
to alter,the opinion of the many- 
headed monster which has started 
into political activity ; but they com- 
bine the brave, the enlightened, and 
the good, into an united phalanx, 
which, if it cannot singly resist the 
torrent, may, at least, arrest its fury, 
till the powers of nature come to its 
aid. These powers do come at last 
with desperate and resistless effect, 
in the universal suffering, the far- 
spread agony, the hopeless depres- 
sion of the poor; but the danger is 
imminent, that before the change 
takes place the work of destruction 
has been completed, and the national 
liberties, deprived of the ark of the 
constitution, are doomed to perish 
under the futile attempts to recon- 
struct it. 

There never was a mistake so de- 
plorable, as to imagine that it is pos- 
sible to give to any nation at once a 
new constitution; or to preserve the 
slightest guarantee for freedom, un- 
der institutions created at once by 
the utmost efforts of human wisdom. 
It is as impossible at once to give a 
durable constitution to a nation, as 
it is to give a healthful frame to an 
individual, without going through the 
previous changes of childhood and 
youth. “ Governments,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ are not framed 
after a model, but all their parts grow 
out of occasional acts, prompted by 
some urgent expedience, or some 
private interest, which in the course 
of time coalesce and harden into 
usage ; and this bundle of usages is 
the object of respect, and the guide 
of conduct, long before it is embo- 
died, defined, or enforced in written 
laws. Government may be, in some 
degree, reduced to system, but it 
cannot flow from it. It is not like a 
machine, or a building, which may 
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be constructed entirely, and accord- 
ing to a previous plan, by the art and 
labour of man, It is better illustra- 
ted by comparison with vegetables, 
or even animals, which may be, in 
a very high degree, improved by skill 
and care—which may be grievously 
injured by neglect, or destroyed by 
violence, but which cannot be pro- 
duced by human contrivance. A 
government can, indeed, be no more 
than a mere draught or scheme of 
rule, when it is not composed of 
habits of obedience on the part of 
the people, and of an habitual exer- 
cise of certain portions of authority 
by the individuals or bodies who con- 
stitute the sovereign power. These 
habits, like all others, can only be 
formed by repeated acts; they can- 
not be suddenly infused by the law- 
iver, nor can they immediately fol- 
ow the most perfect conviction of 
their propriety. Many causes gee | 
more power over the human min 
than written law, it is extremely dif- 
ficult, from the mere perusal of a 
written scheme of government, to 
foretell what it will prove in action. 
There may be governments so bad 
that it is justifiable to destroy them, 
and to trust to the probability that a 
better government will grow in their 
stead. But as the rise of a worse is 
also possible, so terrible a peril is 
never to be incurred except in the 
case of a tyranny which it is impos- 
sible to reform. It may be neces- 
sary to burn a forest containing much 
useful timber, but giving shelter to 
beasts of prey, who are formidable 
to an infant colony in its neighbour- 
hood, and of too vast an extent to be 
dually and safely thinned by their 
inadequate labour. It is fit, however, 
that they should be apprised, before 
they take an irreparable step, how 
little it is possible to foresee, whe- 
ther the earth, stripped of its vege- 
tation, shall become an unprofitable 
desert or a pestilential marsh.” * 
The great cause, therefore, of the 
devastating march of revolutions,and 
the total subversion which they in 
general effect in the liberties of the 
people, is the fundamental changes 
in laws and institutions which they 
effect. As long as these remain un- 
touched, or not altered in any consi- 
derable degree, any passing despo- 
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tism, how grievous soever, is only of 
temporary effect; and when the ty- 
ranny is overpast, the public free- 
dém again runs into its wonted and 
consuetudinary channels. Thus the 
successive tyrannies of Richard the 
Third, Henty the Eighth, and Jamies 
the Second, produced no fatal effects 
on English freedom, because they 
subsisted only during the lifetime of 
an arbitrary or capricious sovereign ; 
and, upon his death, the ancient pri- 
vileges of the people revived, and 
the liberties of the nation again were 
as extensive as ever. 

The great rebellion hardly par- 
took at all, at least in its early stages, 
of a democratic movement. Its lead- 
ers were the House of Commons, 
who possessed four-fifths of the land- 
ed property of the kingdom, and were 
proprietors of three times as much 
territory as the Upper House; hence 
no considerable changes in laws, in- 
stitutions, or customs, took place. 
“ The courts of law,” says Lingard, 
“ still administered law on the old 
precedents, and, with the exception 
of a change of the dynasty on the 
throne, the people perceived little 
change in the administration fi 
vernment.” + Power was not, during 
the course of the Revolution, trans- 
ferred into other and inferior hands, 
from whence it never can be wrench- 
ed but at the sword’s poms ; it re- 
mained in the House of Commons, 
the legal representatives of the king- 
dom, till it was taken from them by 
the hand of Cromwell. The true 
democratic spirit appeared at the 
close of the stru res in the Fifth 
Monarchy men, but their numbers 
were too inconsiderable to acquire 
any preponderance before the usurp- 
ation of Cromwell, that daring sol- 
dier. Accordingly, on the Restora- 
tion, the first thing that government 
did, was to issue writs for all persons 
to return members to Parliament 
who were qualified prior to 1640 ; 
and. after an sherante of twenty 
years, the blood of. the constitution 
was again poured into its. ancient 
age bey Revolution bs wot as 
it is called, was not stric ing 
a Fer titie stares merely a change 
of dynasty, aecompanied by an una- 
nimous effort. of the pubjic will, and 


unattended by the least change in 
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the aristocratic influence, or the ba- 
lance of powers in the state. 

The wisdom of our ancestors is a 
foolish phrase, which does not con- 
vey the meaning which it is intended 
te express. When it is said that in- 
stitutions formed by the wisdom of 
former ages should not be changed, 
it is not meant that our ancestors 
were gifted with any extraordinary 
sagacity, but that the customs which 
they adopted were the result of ex- 
perienced utility and known neces- 
sity; and that the colleetion of 
usages, called the constitution, is 
more perfect than any human wis- 
dom could at once have framed, be- 
cause it has arisen out of social wants, 
and been adapted to the exigencies 
of actual practice, during a lon 
course of ages. To demolish an 
reconstruct such a constitution, to 
remove power from the hands in 
which it was formerly vested, and 
throw it into channels where it never 
Was accustomed to flow, is an evil 
incomparably greater, an experiment 
infinitely more hazardous, than the 
total subversion of the liberties of 
the people by an ambitious monarch 
or a military usurper, because it not 
only destroys the balance of power 
at the moment, but renders it im- 
possible for the nation to right itself 
at the close of the tyranny, and raises 
up a host of separate revolutionary 
interests, vested at the moment with 
supreme authority, and dependent 
for their existence upon the conti- 
nuance of the revolutionary regime. 
It is to government what a total 
change of landed property is te the 
body polis s a wound which, as 
Ireland sufficiently proves, a nation 
can never recover. 

As the Reform Bill proposes to 
throw the whole political power in 
the State into new and inexperienced 
hands, the change thereby contem- 
plated is incomparably greater and 
more perilous, than the mest com- 
plete prostration of the liberties, 
either of the people or the ariste- 
cracy, by a passing tyranny. It. is 
the creation of new and formidable 
revolutionary antonenia whigh will 
never expire; the vesting o wer 
in hands jealous of iss peslanten, 
in proportion to the novelty of its 
acquisition, and their own unfitness 
to wield it, which is the insuperable 
evil. Such a calamity is inflicted as 
effectually by the tranquil and pacifie 
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formation of a new constitution, as 
by the most terrible civil wars, or 
the severest military oppression, The 
liberties of England survived the 
wars of the Roses, the fury of the 
Covenant, and the tyranny of Henry 
VUL ; but those of France were at 
ouce destroyed by the imsane inno- 
vations of the Constituent Assembly. 
4ad this destruction took place 
without any bloodshed or opposi- 
tion, under the auspi¢es of a re- 
forming king, a conceding nobility, 
and an intoxicated people, by the 
mere votes of the States-General. 

The example of France is so ex- 
tremely and exactly applicable to our 
changes—the pacific and applauded 
march of its innovations was so pre- 
cisely similar to that which has so 
long been pressed upon the Legisla- 
ture in this country, that it is not 
surprising that it should be an ex- 
tremely sore subject with the, Re- 
formers, and that they should endea- 
vour, by every method of ingenuity, 
misrepresentation, and concealment, 
to withdraw the public attention from 
so damning a precedent. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, for the cause of 
truth, that at this juncture a work 
has appeared, flowing from the least 
suspicious quarter, which at once 
puts this matter on the right footing, 
and demonstrates that it was not un- 
due delay, but over rapidity of con- 
cession, which brought about its un- 
exampled horrors. 

M. Dumont, whose “ Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau” is prefixed to this ar- 
ticle, was the early and faithful friend 
of that extraordinary man. He wrote 
a great proportion of his speeches, 
and com d almost entirely the 
Courier de Provence, a journal pub- 
lished in the name of Mirabeau, and 
to which a great part of his political 
celebrity was owing. The celebrated 
declaration on the Rights of Man, 

ublished by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, was in great part composed by 
him. He was the intimate friend of 
Brissot, Garat, Roland, Vergniaud, 
Talleyrand, and all the leaders of the 
popular party, and his opinion was 
deemed of so much importance, that 
he was frequently consulted by the 
Ministers. as to the choice of persons 
to fill the highest situations. In this 
country he was the intimate and 
valued friend of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr Whitbread, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Holland, and all the party at 
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Holland House. Latterly; he was 
chiefly oceupied in arranging, com~- 
posing, and putting into order the 
multifarious effusions of Mr Bent- 
ham’s genius; and from his pen al» 
most all the preductions of that great 
and original man have flowed. Half 
the fame of Mirabeau, and more than 
half that of Bentham, rest on his la- 
bours. He was no common person 
who was selected to be the eoadjutor 
of two such men, and rendered the 
vehicle of communicating their va- 
ried and original thoughts to the 
world. 

Before quoting the highly interest- 
ing observations of this able and im- 
partial observer on the French Con- 
stituent Assembly, and eomparing 
them with the progress of Reform in 
this country, we shall recall to our 
reader’s recollection the dates of the 
leading measures of that celebrated 
body, as, without having them in 
view, the importance of M. Dumont’s 
observations cannot be duly appre- 
ciated. Such a survey will at the 
same time bring to the test the accu- 
racy of Mr Macauley’s and Sir John 
Hobhouse’s assertion, that it was not 
the concession, but the resistance, of 
the privileged orders, which precipi- 
tated the fatal cataract of their revo- 
lution. The abstract is abridged from 
Mignet, the ablest historian on the 
republican side of which France can 
boast, and Lacretelle, the well-known 
annalist of its events. 

In Aug. 1788, Louis, in obedience 
to the wishes of the nation, agreed 
to assemble the States-General, 
which had not met in France since 
1614. 

In Sept. 1789, the King, by the 
advice of Neckar, by a royal ordi- 
nance, doubled the number of the 
representatives of the Tiers Etat; 
in other words, he doubled the House 
of Commons of France,* while those 
of the clergy and nobles were left at 
their former amount. 

The elections in April 1789 were 
conducted with the utmost favour 
to the popular party. No scrutiny of 
those entitled to vote took place; 
after the few first days, every person 
decently dressed was allowed to vote, 
without asking any questions.t 


Sot 
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When the States-General met in 
May 6, 1789, the King and his mi- 
nister Neckar were received with 
cold and dignified courtesy by the 
nobles and clergy, but rapturous 
applause by the Tiers Etat, whosaw 
in them the authors of the prodigious 
addition which the number and con- 
sequence of their order had re- 
ceived.t 

May 9. No sooner had the States- 
General proceeded to business, than. 
the Tiers Etat demanded that the 
nobles and clergy should sit and vote 
with them in one chamber ; a proceed- 
ing unexampled in French history, 
and which it was foreseen would 
give them the complete ascendency, 
by reason of their numerical supe- 
riority to those of both the other or- 
ders united. 

May 10 to June 9. The nobles and 
clergy resisted for a short while this 
prodigious innovation, and insisted 
that, after the manner of all the 
States-General which had assembled 
in France from the foundation of the 
monarchy, the orders should sit and 
vote by separate chambers ; and that 
this was more especially indispensa- 
ble since the recent duplication of 
the Tiers Etat had given that body 
a numerical superiority over the 
two other orders taken together. || 

June 17. The Tiers Etat declared 
themselves the National Assembly 
of France, a designation, says Du- 
mont, which indicated their intention 
to usurp the whole sovereignty of 
the State. 

June 21. The King, terrified at the 
thoughts of a collision with the Com- 
mons, and thinking to put himself at 
the head of the movement, first per- 
suaded, and at length, through the 
medium of Marshal Luxem Bs 
commanded the nobles to yield 
this demand of the Tiers Etat.f 

The nobles and clergy gradually 
yielded. -On the 19th June 1789, 
one hundred and forty-seven of the 
clergy joined the Tiers Etat, and on 
the 25th, the Duke of Orleans, with 
forty-seven of the nobles, also desert- 
ed their order, and adhered to the 
opposite ‘party. The ‘remainder 
finding their numbers so’ serious! 
weakened, ‘and’ urged on by the 
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Reforming Sovereign, also joined the 
Tiers Etat, and sat with them in one 
sembly on 27th June,*.. * On that 
ay (says Dumont) the Revolution 
was completed.” 

On the 23d June 1789, the King 
held a solemn MARTIN of the whole 
estates in one assembly, and while 
he declared the former proceedings 
of the Tiers Etat unconstitutional, 
granted such immense concessions 
to the people, as never, says Mira- 
beau, were before granted by a king 
to his subjects. All the objects of 
the Revolution, says Mignet, were 
gained by that royal ordinance.+ 

July 13. The King ordered the 
troops, who had been assembled in 
the vicinity of the capital, to be with- 
drawn, and sanctioned the establish- 
ment of National Guards.{ 

July 14, The Bastile taken, and 
all Paris in an insurrection. 

July 16. The King appointed La- 
fayette commander of the National 
Guard, and Bailly, the president of 
the Assembly, mayor of Paris. 

July 17. The King visited Paris in 
the midst of a mob of 200,000 re- 
volutionary democrats. 

Aug. 4. The whole feudal rights, 
including tithes, abandoned in one 
er ot y the nobility, on the motion 
of the Duke de Noailles.- 

Aug. 13. Decree of the Assembly 
declaring all ecclesiastical estates na- 
tional property. 

Aug. 20. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man issued. 

ug. 23. Freedom of religious opi- 
nions proclaimed, 

Aug. 24. The unlimited freedom 
of the press established. 

Aug. 25.. Dreadful disturbances in 
Paris on account of famine. 

Sept. 13. A new decree on account 
of the extreme suffering at Paris. 

Oct. 5. Versailles invaded by a 
clamorous mob. The King and Queen 
nearly murdered, and brought cap- 
tives by a furious mob to Paris, 

Nov. 2. Decree passed, on the mo- 
tion of the Bishop of Autun, for the 
confiscation and disposal of all eccle- 
siastical property. 

Feb. 24, 1790, Titles of honour 
abolished. 


Feb. 26. New division of the king- 


do 
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dom into departments; and all ap- 
pointments, civil and military, vested 
in the people. 

March 17. Sale ef 400 milhons)of 
the national domains:authorized,and 
assignats, bearing a ferced circula- 
tion, issued, to supply the immense 
deficiency of the revenue.) 

It is unnecessary to go farther. 
Here it appears, that. within two 
months of the meeting of the States- 
General, the union of the orders in 
one chamber, in other words, the 
annihilation of the House of Peers, 
was effected, the feudal rights abo- 
lished, and the entire sovereignty 
vested in the National Assembly. In 
three months, the church property 
was confiscated, the Rights of Man 
published, titles annihilated, and the 
unlimited freedom of the press pro- 
claimed. In five months, the King 
and royal family were brought pri- 
soners to Paris. In six months, the 
distress naturally consequent on 
these convulsions had attracted the 
constant attention of the Assembly, 
and spread the utmost misery among 
the people; and in ¢en months, the 
total failure of the revenue had ren- 
dered the sale of church property, 
and the issuing of assignats bear- 
ing a forced circulation, necessary, 
which it is well known soon swal- 
lowed up property of every descrip- 
tion throughout France. We do not 
know what the reformers consider 
as tardy concessions of the nobility 
and throne; but when it is recollect- 
ed that all these proceedings were 
agreed to by the King, and passed by 
the legislature at the dates here spe- 
cified, it is conceived that a more 
rapid revolutionary: progress could 
hardly be wished for by the most 
ardent reformer. 

The authority of Madame de Stael 
was appealed te inthe House of Com- 
mons, as illustrative of the vain at- 
tempts of a portion of the aristocracy 
to stem the torrent. Let us hear the 
opinion of the same great writer, as 
to who it was that put it in motion. 
* No revolution,” she observes, “ can 
succeed in a great country, unless it 
is commenced by the aristocratical 
class. The people afterwards get pos- 
session of it, but they cannot strike 
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the first blow. ‘When L recollect that 
it was the parliaments, the nobles, and 
the clergy of France, who first strove 
to limit the royal authority, I am far 
from insinuating that their design in 
so doing was culpable. A sincere 
enthusiasm then animated all ranks 
of Frenchmen— public spirit had 
spread universally; and among the 
higher classes, the most enlightened 
and generous were those who ar- 
dently desired that public opinion 
should have its due sway in the di- 
rection of affairs. But can the pri- 
vileged ranks, who commenced the Re- 
volution, accuse those who only car- 
ried iton? Some will say, we wish- 
ed only that the changes should pro- 
ceed a certain longs others, that 
they should go a step farther; but 
who can regulate the impulse of a 
great people when once put m mo- 
tion?’ * These ‘are the words of 
sobep;wisdom, and coming, as they 
do, from the gifted daughter of M. 
Neckar, who had so large ashare, by 
the duplication of the Tiers Etat, in 
the raising of the tempest, and who 
was so devoted a worshipper of her 
father’s memory, none were ever 
uttered worthy of more profound 
meditation. 

This is the true principle on the 
subject. The aid of the Crown, or 
of a portion of the aristocracy, is 
indispensable to put the torrent of 
democracy in motion. After it is 
fairly set agoing, all their efforts are 
unavailing to restrain its course. 
This is what we have all along main- 
tained. Unless the French nobility 
had headed the mob in demandin 
the States-General, matters coul 
never have been brought to a crisis. 
After they had roused the public 
feeling, they found, by dear-bought 
experience, that they were altoge- 
ther unable to restrain its‘ fury.’ In 
this country, the revolutionary party 
could have done nothing, had they 
not been supported in their projects 
of reform by the ministers of the 
Crown and the Whig nobility. Ha- 
ving been so, we shall. see whether 
they will bebetter able than their 
compeers on the other side of the 
Channel to master the tempest they 
have raised. 

It has been already stated, that a 


large'portion: of ‘the ‘nobility sup- 
pews Be pretensions of the Tiers 

at, Dumont gives the followin 
pieture of the reforming nobles, an 
of the extravagant expectations of 
the different classes who supported 
their favourite innovations. © 


“‘ The house of the Duke de Roche- 
foucauld, distinguished by its simplicity, 
the purity of its manners, and the inde- 
pendence of its principles, assembled all 
those members of the nobility who sup- 
ported the people, the double representa- 
tion of the Tiers Etat, the vote per capita, 
the abandonment of all privileges, and the 
like, Condorcet, Dupont, Lafayette, the 
Duke de Liancourt, were the chief per- 
sons of that society. Their ruling pas- 
sion was to create for France a new consti- 
tution. Such of the nobility and princes . 
as wished to preserve the ancient constitu- 
tion of the States- General, formed the aris- 
tocratic party against which the public 
indignation was so general ; but although 
much noise was made. about them, their 
numbers were inconsiderable. The bulk 
of the nation saw ouly in the States-Ge- 
neral the means of diminishing the taxes ; 
the fundholders, so often exposed to the 
consequences of a violation of public faith, 
considered them as an invincible rampart 
against national bankruptcy. The deficit 
had made them tremble. They were on 
the point of ruin; and they embraced 
with warmth the hope of giving to the 
revenues of the state a secure foundation. 
These ideas were utterly inconsistent with 
each other. The nobility had in their 
bosom a democratic as well as an ariste- 
cratic party. _ The clergy were divided in 
the same manner, and so were the com- 
mons. No words can convey an idea of 
the confusion of ideas, the extravagant 
expectations, the hopes and passions of all 
parties. You would imagine the world 
was on the day after the creation.” —Pp. 
37, 38. 


We have seen that the clergy, by 
their joining the Tiers Etat, first gave 
them a decided uperiority over the 
other orders, and vested in their 
hands omnipotent power, by com- 
pelling ‘the nobles to sit and vote 
with them in an assembly wherethey 
were numerically inferior to the po- 
pular party. . The return they met 
with in a few’ yon was; a ree 
confiscating all their property to the 
service of th tate With bitter and 
unayailing anguish did they then look 
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back to their insane conduct in so 
strongly fanning a flame of which 
they were soon to be the victims. 
Dumont gives the following striking 
account of the feelings of one of their 
reforming bishops when the tempest 
they had raised reached their own 
doors. 


“ The Bishop of Chartres was one of 
the Bishops who were attached to the 
popular party; that is to say, he was a 
supporter of the union of the orders, the 
vote by head, and the new constitution. 
He was by no means a man of a political 
turn, nor of any depth of understanding ; 
but he had so much candour and good 
faith that he distrusted no one; he never 
imagined that the Tiers Etat could have 
any other design but to reform the exist- 
ing abuses, and do the good which appear- 
ed so easy a matter to all the world. <A 
stranger to every species of intrigue, sin- 
cere in his intentions, he followed no 
other guide than his conscience, and what 
he sincerely believed to be for the public 
good. His religion was like his politics, 
he was benevolent, tolerant, and sincerely 
rejoiced to see the Protestants exempted 
from every species of constraint. He was 
well aware that the clergy would be call- 
ed on to make great sacrifices ; but never 
anticipated that he was destined to be the 
victim of the Revolution. I saw him at 
the time when the whole goods of the 
church were declared national property, 
with tears in his eyes, dismissing his old 
domestics, reducing his hospitable man- 
sion, selling his most precious effects to 
discharge his debts. He found some re- 
lief by pouring his sorrow into my bo- 
som. His regrets were not for himself, 
but he incessantly accused himself for ha- 
ving suffered himself to be deceived, and 
embraced the party of the Tiers Etat, 
which violated, when triumphant, all the 
engagements which it had made when in 
a state of weakness. How grievous it 
must have been to a man of good princi- 
ples to have contributed to the success of 
so unjust a party! Yet never man had 
less reason, morally speaking, to reproach 
himself.”—Pp. 66-67, 


This spoliation of the clergy has 
already commenced in this country, 
even before the great democratic 
measure of Reform is carried. As 
usual also, the supporters of the po- 
pular party are likely to be its 
victims. We all recollect: the deci- 
ded part which Lord Milton took in 
supporting the Reform Bill, and the 


tong and obstinate conflict he main- 
tained with Mr Cartwright, and the 
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Conservative party in Northampton- 
shire, at the last. election. Well, he 
gained his point, and he is now be- 

inning to taste its fruits. Let us 

ear the proclamation which he has 
lately placarded over all his exten« 
= estates in the county of Wick- 
ow— 


* Grosvenor Place, March 10. 

* “T was in hopes that the inhabitants of 
our part of the country had too deep sense 
of the importance of respecting the rights 
of property, and of obeying the laws, to 
permit them to contemplate what I can 
call by no other name than a scheme of 
spoliation and robbery. It seems that the 
occapier proposes to withhold payment of 
tithe, &c. ; but let me ask, what is it that 
entitles the occupier himself to the land 
which he-occupies? Is it not the law 
which sanctions the lease by which he 
holds it? The law gives him a right to 
the cattle which he rears on his land, to 
the plough with which he cultivates it, 
and to the car in which he carries his pro- 
duce to the market ; the law also gives 
him his right to nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce of his land, but the same law assigns 
the other tenth toanother person. In this 
distribution of the produce of the land, 
there is no injustice, because the tenant 
was perfectly aware of it when he enter- 
ed upon his land; but in any forcible 
change of this distribution there would 
be great injustice, because it would be a 
transfer of property from one person to 
another without an equivalent—in other 
words, it would bea robbery. The occu- 
pier must also remember that the rent he 
pays te the landlord is calculated upon the 
principle of his receiving only nine-tenths 
of the produce—if he were entitled to the 
other tenth, the rent which we should 
call upon him to pay would be propor- 
tionably higher. All our land is valued 
to the tenants upon this principle ; but if 
tithes, &c. are swept away without an 
equivalent, we shall adopt a different prin- 
ciple, and the landlord, not the tenant, 
will be the gainer. 

‘¢ Mitron.” 


There can be no doubt that the 

rinciples here laid down by Lord 

ilton are well founded ; but did it 
never occur to his lordship that they 
aresomewhat inconsistent with those 
of the Reform Bill ? If the principle 
be correct, “ that the transfer of pro- 
perty from one person to another 
without an equivalent is robbery,” 
what are we to say of the disfran- 
chising the electors of 148 seats in 
Parliament, and the destruction of 
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property worth 1.2,500,000, now 
vested in the Scotch: freeholders ? 
Lords Eildon and Tenterden, it is to 
be recolleeted, have declared that 
these rights “ are a property as well 
asa trust.”* They stand therefore on 
the same foundation as Lord Fitz- 
william’s right to his Irish tithes. No 
more injustice is done by confisca- 
ting the one than the other. But this 
is just an instance how clear-sight- 
ed men are to the “robbery” of re- 
volutionary measures when they ap- 
proach their own door, and how 
extremely blind when it touches up- 
on the freeholds of others. Lord Mil- 
ton was akeen supporter of schedule 
A, and disregarded the exclamations 
against “ robbery and spoliation,”’ 
which were so loudly made by the 
able and intrepid Conservative band 
in the House of Commons. Did his 
lordship ever imagine that the sys- 
tem of spoliation was to stop short at 
the freehold corporations, or the 
boroughsof Tory Peers? He will learn 
to his cost that the radicals can find 
as good plunder in the estates of the 
Whig as the Conservative nobility. 
But when the day of reckoning comes, 
he cannot plead the excuse of the 
honest and benevolent Bishop of 
Chartres. He was well forewarned 
of the consequences ; the example 
of France was before his eyes, and it 
was clearly pointed out to his atten- 
tion; but he obstinately rushed for- 
ward in the insane career of innova- 
tien, which, almost under his own 
eyes, had swallowed up all the re- 
forming nobility and clergy of that 
unhappy kingdom. 

The vast importance of words in 
revolutionary convulsions, of which 
Napoleon was so well aware when 
he said that “it was by epithets that 
you govern mankind,” appears in the 
account given by this able and im- 
partial writer on the designation 
which the Tiers Etat chose for them- 
selves before their union. with the 
other orders. 


* The people of Versailles openly in- 
sulted in the streets and at the gates of 
the Assembly these whom they called 
Aristocrats. The power of that werd be- 
came magical, as is always the case with 
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party epithets. ' What astonishes me is, 
that there was no contrary denomination 
fixed on by the opposite party. They were 
called the Nation. The effects of these two 
words, when constantly opposed to each 
other, may readily be conceived. 

* Though” the Commons had already 
become sensible of their'power, there were 
many opinions on the way in which it 
should be exerted, and the name to be 
given to the Assembly. They had not as 
yet all the audacity which they have since 
evinced ; but the men who looked into 
faturity clearly saw that this determina- 
tion would have been of the most import- 
ant consequences. To declare themselves 
the National Assembly was to count for 
nothing the king, the noblesse, and the 
clergy ; it was equivalent to a declaration 
of civil war, if the government had had 
sufficient vigour to make any resistance. 
To declare themselves the Assembly of 
the Commons, was to express what un- 
doubtedly was the fact, but what would 
not have answered the purpose of com- 
pelling the clergy and nobles to join them. 
Many denominations were proposed which 
were neither the one nor the other of 
these ; for every one as yet was desirous 
to conceal his ultimate pretensions ; and 
even Sieyes, who rejected every thing 
which tended to preserve the distinction 
of orders, did not venture to table the ex- 
pression, National Assembly. It was ha- 
zarded for the first time by a deputy 
named Le Grand; there was an imme- 
diate call for the vote, and it was carried 
by a majority of 500 to 80 voices,”-—Pp. 
73-74. 


This is the never-failing device of 
the democratic party in all ages. 
Trusting to the majority of mere 
numbers on their side, they invaria- 
bly represent themselves as the 
whole nation, and the friends of the 
constitution.as a mere fragment, ut- 
terly unworthy of consideration or 
regard. “ Who are the Tiers Etat ?” 
said the Abbé Sieyes. “ They are the 
French nation, minus 150,000 privi- 
leged individuals.”"—“ Who are the 
Reformers?” says the Times. “They 
are 24,000,000 of men, minus 200 
boroughmongers.” “By such false 
sweeping assertions as these, are 
men’s eyes blinded not only to what 
is honourable, but to what is safe 
and practicable. By this single de- 
vice of. calling the usurping Com- 





* In debate on Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 831. 
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mons the National Assembly, the 
friends of order were deterred from 
entering into a struggle with what 
was called, and therefore esteemed, 
the national will ; and many oppor- 
tunities of stemming the torrent, 
which, as Dumont shews, afterwards 
arose, irrecoverably neglected. 

This matter is worthy of the seri- 
ous consideration of the Conserva- 
tive leaders in this country. We 
frequently hear it said that “ the 

eople” are for Reform, and there- 
ore it is in vain to strive against 
them. The fact is not so; and the 
expression should never be used by 
any one who is a friend to his coun- 
try. Say, if you please, that the 
whigs are for Reform; that the ra- 
dicals are for Reform; that the re- 
formers are for Reform ; but do not 
let the sacred word, “ the people,” 
be prostituted to the mere purposes 
of a faction, or the revolutionists be 
permitted to keep out of view the 
vast and powerful party who sup- 
port constitutional principles by the 
mere device of calling themselves 
the nation. The opinion of Napoleon 
is never to be forgotten, that it is by 
nicknames and epithets that mankind 
are governed. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, to adopt and 
permanently affix to the revolution- 
ary party some epithet which shall 
at once distinctly shew that they are 
not the nation, but only a part of the 
nation, and in what light the other 
part regard their extravagant pro- 
ceedings. 

Of the fatal weakness which at- 
tended the famous sitting of the 23d 
June, 1789, when Louis made such 

rodigious concessions to his sub- 
jects, without taking at the same 
time any steps to make the royal au- 
thority respected, the “opinion of 
Dumont is as follows :— 


** Neckar had intended by these con- 
cessions to put democracy into the royal 
hands ; but they had the effect of putting 
the aristocracy under the despotism of the 
people. We must not consider that royal 
sitting im itself alone. - Viewed in this 
light, it contained the most extensive con- 
cessions that ever monarch made to hia peo- 
ple. They would, at any other! time, have 
excited the most lively gratitude... Is a 
prince powerful? Every thing that he 
gives is a gift, every thing that-he does 
not resume is a favour. Is he weak? 
every thing that he concedes is considered 
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as a debt ; every thing that he refuses, as 
an act of injustice. 

** The Commons had now set their 
heart upon being the National Assembly. 
Eyery thing which did not amount to 
that was nothing in their estimation. 
But to hold a Bed of Justice, annul the 
decrees of the Commons, make a great 
noise without having even foreseen any 
resistance, or taken a single precaution 
for the morrow, without having taken 
any steps to prepare a party in the As- 
sembly, was an act of madness, and from 
it may be dated the ruin of the monarchy. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to 
drive a weak prince to acts of vigour 
which he is unable to sustain; for when 
he has exhausted the terrors of words he 
has no other resource; the authority of 
the throne has been lowered, and the peo- 
ple have discovered the secret of their mo- 
narch’s weakness.”—P. 87. 


The Reformers in this country say, 
that these immense concessions of 
Louis failed in their effect of calming 
the popular effervescence, because 
they came (foo late. It is difficult to 
say what they call soon enough, when 
it is recollected that these conces- 
sions were made before the depu- 
ties had even verified their powers; 
before a single decree of the Assem- 
bly had passed, at the very opening 
of their sittings ; and when all their 
proceedings up to that hour had been 
an illegal attempt to centre in them- 
selves all the powers of government. 
But, in truth, what rendered that so- 
litary act of vigour so disastrous was, 
that it was totally unsupported ; that 
no measures were simultaneously 
taken to make the royal authority 
respected; that the throne was worst- 
ed from its own want of foresight in 
the very first contest with the Com- 
mons, and, consequently, unbounded 
encouragement was afforded to their 
future democratic ambition. 

The National Assembly, like every 
other body which commits itself to 
the gale of popular applause, expe- 
rienced the utmost disquietudeat the 
thoughts of punishing any of the ex- 
cesses of their popular supporters. 
How exactly is the following de- 
scription applicable to all times and 
nations ! 


‘“* The disorders which were prolonged 
in the provinces, the massacres which 
stained the streets of Paris, induced many 
estimable persons to propose an address 
of the “Assembly, condemnatory of such 
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proceedings, to the people. The Assem- 
bly, however, was so apprehensive of of- 
fending the multitude, that they regarded 
as a snare every motion tending to repress 
the disorders, or censure the popular ex- 
cesses. Secret distrust and disquietude 
was at the bottom of every heart.. They 
had triumphed by means of the people, 
and they could not venture to shew them- 
selves severe towards them ; on the con- 
trary, though they frequently declared, 
in the preambles of their decrees, that 
they were profoundly afflicted at the burn- 
ing of the chateaux and the insults to the 
nobility, they rejoiced in heart at the pro- 
pagation of a terror which they regarded 
as indispensable to their designs. They 
had reduced themselves to the necessity 
of fearing the noblesse, or being feared by 
them. . They condemned publicly, they 
protected secretly ; they conferred com- 
pliments on the constituted authorities, 
and gave encouragement to license. Re- 


spect for the executive power was no- 


thing but words of style; and in truth, 
when the ministers of the crown revealed 
the secret of their weakness, the Assem- 
bly, which remembered well its own ter- 
rors, was not displeased that fear had 
changed sides. If you are sufficiently 
powerful to cause yourselves to be re- 
spected by the people, you will be suffi- 
ciently so to inspire us with dread; that 
was the ruling feeling of the Cote 
Gauche.”— P. 134, 


This is precisely a picture of what 
always must be the feeling in regard 
to tumult and disorders of all who 
have committed their political exist- 
ence to the waves of popular sup- 

ort. However much, taken indivi- 

ually, they may disapprove of acts 
of violence, yet when they feel that 
intimidation of their opponents is 
their sheet-anchor, they cannot have 
an insurmountable aversion to the 
deeds by which it is to be effected. 
They would prefer, indeed, that 
terror should answer their purposes 
without the necessity of blows be- 
ing actually inflicted; but if mere 
threats are insufficient, they never 
fail to derive a secret satisfaction 
from the recurrence of examples 
calculated to shew what risks the 
enemy runs. The burning of casiles, 
the sacking of towns, may indeed 
alienate the wise and the good; but 
alas! the wise and the good form 
but‘a small proportion of mankind ; 
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and for one whose eyes are opened 
pe: the commencement of such deeds 
of horror, ten will be so much over- 
awed, as _ to lose all power of acti 
in obedience to the newly awakene 
and better feelings of his mind. 

“ Intimidation,” as Lord Brougham 
has well observed, “ is the never- 
failing resource of the partisans of 
revolution in all ages. Mere popu- 
larity is at first the instrument by 
which this unsteady legislature is 
governed; but when it becomes a 
parent that whoever can obtain the 
direction or command of it must 
possess the whole authority of the 
state, parties become Jess scrupu- 
lous about the means they employ fer 
that purpose, and soon find out that 
violence and terror are infinitely more 
effectual and expeditious than persua- 
sion and eloquence. Encouraged by 
this state of affairs, the most daring, 
unprincipled, and profligate, proceed 
to seize upon the defenceless legis- 
lature, and, driving all their antago- 
nists before them by violence or in- 
timidation, enter without opposition 
upon the supreme functions of go- 
vernment. e arms, however, by 
which they had been victorious, are 
speedily turned against themselves, 
and those who are enyious of their 
success, or ambitious of their. dis- 
tinction, easily find means to excite 
discontents among the multitude, 
and to employ them in pulling down 
the very individuals whom they had 
so recently elevated. This disposal 
of the legislature then becomes a 
prize to be fought for in the clubs 
and societies of a corrupted metro- 
polis, and the institution of a national 
representation has no other effect 
than that of laying the government 
open] to lawless force and flagitious 
audacity. It was in this manner that, 
from the want of a natural and effi- 
cient aristocracy to exercise the func- 
tions of hereditary lapioladonss the 
National Assembly. of France was 
betrayed into. extravagance, and fell 
a prey to. faction ; that the Institu- 
tion itself became:a source of public 
misery and» disorder, and converted 
a civilized monarehy first into a san- 
guinary democracy, and then into a 
military despotism.”* How exactly 
is ‘the “progress, here so ‘well de- 





* Edinburgh Review, vi. 148. 
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scribed, applicable to these times! 
“ Take this bill or anarchy,” says 
Mr Macauley.—“ Lord Grey,” says 
the Times, “ has brought the coun- 
try into such a state, that he must 
either earry the Reform Bill or incur 
the responsibility of a revolution.” * 
How exactly is the career of demo- 
cratic insanity and revolutionary am- 
bition the same in all ages and coun- 
tries ! 

Dumont, as already mentioned, 
was a leading member of the com- 
mittee which prepared the famous 
declaration on the Rights of Man. 
He gives the following interestin 
account of the revolt of a candid an 
sagacious mind at the absurdities 
which a regard to the popular opi- 
nion constrained them to adopt :— 


** Duroverai, Claviere, and myself, 
were named by Mirabeau to draw up 
that celebrated declaration. During the 
course of that mournful compilation, re- 
flections entered my mind which had 
never before found a place there. I soon 
perceived the ridiculous nature of the 
undertaking. A declaration of rights, I 
immediately saw, may be made after the 
proclamation of a constitution, but not 
before it; for it is laws which give birth 
to rights—they do not follow them. Such 
general maxims are highly dangerous ; 
you should never bind a legislature by 
general propositions, which it afterwards 
becomes necessary to restrain or modify. 
* Men,’ says the declaration, ‘ are born 
free and equal ;’ that is not true; they 
are so far from being born free, that they 
are born in a state of unavoidable weak- 
ness and dependence: Equal—where are 
they ? where can they be? It is in vain 
to talk of equality,,.when such extreme 
difference exists, and ever must exist, be- 
tween the talents, fortune, virtues, in- 
dustry, and condition of men.. In a 
word, I was so: strongly impressed with 
the absurdity of the declaration of the 
Rights of Man, that for once I carried 
along with me the opinions of our little 
committee ; and Mirabeau himself, when 
presenting the report to the Assembly, 
ventured to suggest difficulties, and to 
propose that the declaration of rights 
should be delayed till the constitution was 
completed. ‘I tell you,’ said he, in his 
forcible style, ‘ that any declaration of 
rights you may make before the constitu- 
tion is framed, will never be. but. a one 
year’s almanackh.’ Mirabeau, always sa- 
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tisfied with a happy expression, never 
gave himself the trouble to get to the 
bottom of any subject, and never would go 
through the toil to put himself in posses. 
sion of facts sufficient to defend what he 
advanced. On this occasion he suffered 
under this: this sudden change became 
the subject of bitter reproach, ‘ Who is 
this,’ said the Jacobins, ‘ who seeks. to em- 
ploy his ascendant over the Assembly, to 
make us say Yes and No alternately? 
Shall we be for ever the puppets of his 
contradictions?’ There was so much rea- 
son in what he had newly advanced, that 
he would have triumphed if he had been 
able to bring it out; but he abandoned 
the attempt at the very time when seve- 
ral deputies were beginning to unite 
themselves to him. The deplorable non. 
sense went triumphantly on, and gene- 
rated that unhappy declaration of the 
Rights of Man which subsequently pro- 
duced such incredible mischief. Iam in 
possession at this moment of a complete 
refutation of it, article by article, by the 
hand of a great master, and it preves te 
demonstration the contradictions, the ab. 
surdities, the dangers of that seditious 
composition, which of itself was sufficient 
to overturn the constitution of which it 
formed a part; like a powder magazine 
placed below an edifice, which the first 
spark will blow into the air.”-——Pp. 141-2. 

These are the words of sober and 
experienced wisdom ; and coming, as 
they do, from one of the authors of 
this celebrated declaration, are of 
the very highest inportance. They 
prove, that at the very time when 
Mirabeau and the popular party in 
the Assembly were drawing up 
their perilous and highly inflamma- 
tory declaration, they were aware of 
its absurdity, and wished to suppress 
the work of their own hands. They 
could not do so, however, and were 
constrained, by the dread of losing 
their popularity, to throw into the 
bosom of an excited people a fire- 
brand, which they themselves fore- 
saw would speedily lead to a confla- 

ration. Such is the desperate, the 
n.0peless state of slavery, in which, 
during periods of excitement, the 
representatives of the mob are held 
by their constituents. The whole 
purposes of a representative form of 
government are at once destroyed ; 
the. wisdom, experience, study, and 
reflection of the superior class. of 
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statesmen are trodden under foot; 
and the enlightened have no chance 
of keeping possession of the reins of 
power, or even influencing the legis- 
lature, but by bending to the pas- 


sions of the ignorant. 

This consideration affords a deci-~ 
sive argument in favour of the close, 
aye, the nomination boroughs. Their 
existence, and their existence in con- 
siderable numbers, is indispensable 
towards the voice of truth being heard 
in the national councils in periods of 
excitement, and the resistance to 
those measures of innovation, which 
threaten to destroy the liberties, and 
terminate the prosperity, of the 
people. From the popular repre- 
sentatives during such periods it is 
in vain to expect the language of 
truth; for it would be as unpalatable 
to the sovereign multitude as to a 
sovereign despot. Members of the 
legislature, therefore, are indispen- 
sably necessary in considerable num- 
bers, who, by having no popular con- 
stituents, can venture to. speak out 
the truth in — of agitation, in- 
novation, and alarm. The Reformers 
ask, what is the use of a representa- 
tive of a green mound, or a ruined 
tower, in a popular Parliament ? We 
answer, that he is more indispensa- 
ble in such a Parliament than in any 
other. Nay, that without such a class 
the liberties of the nation cannot ex- 
ist five years. Representatives con- 
stantly acting under the influence or 
dread of popular constituents, never 
will venture, either in their speeches 
to ae vent to the language of 
truth, nor in their conduct to support 
the cause of real freedom. They 
will always be as much under the 
influence of their tyrannical task- 
masters, as Mirabeau and Dumont 
were in drawing up, nst their 
better judgment, the Rights of Man. 
It is as absurd to expect rational or 
independent measures from such a 
class, as it is to look for freedom of 
conduct from the senate of Tiberius 
or the council of Napoleon. We do 
not expect the truth to be spoken by 
the representative of a mound, in a 
question with its owner, or his class 
in society, nor by the representatives 
of the people, in a question which 
interests or excites the public ambi- 
tion. But we expect that truth will 
be spoken by the representatives of 
the people, as against the interests 
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of the owner of the mound; and by 
the representatives of the mound, as 
against the passions of the people; 
and that thus, between the two, the 
language of reason will be raised on 
every subject, and that fatal bias 
the public mind prevented, which 
arises from one set of doctrines and 
principles being alone presented to 
their consideration. In the superior 
fearlessness and vigour of the lan- 
guage of the Conservative party in 
the House of Lords, to what is exhi- 
bited in the House of Commons, on 
the Reform question, is to be found 
decisive evidence of the truth of these 
principles, and their application to 
this country and this age. 

Of the fatal 4th August, “the St 
Barthelemy of erties,” as it was 
well styled by Rivarol, and its ruin- 
ous consequences upon the public 
welfare, we have the following stri- 
king and graphic account :— 


* Never was such an undertaking ac- 
complished in so short a time. That 
which would have required a year of 
care, meditation, and debate, was propo- 
sed, deliberated on, and voted by accla- 
mation. I know not how many laws 
were decreed in that one sitting; the 
abolition of feudal rights, of the tithes, of 
provincial privileges; three articles, which 
of themselves embraced a complete sys- 
tem of jurisprudence and politics, with 
ten or twelve others, were decided in less 
time than would be required in England 
for the first reading of a bill of ordinary 
importance. They began with a report 
on the disorders of the provinces, cha- 
teaux burnt, troops of banditti who at- 
tacked the nobles and ravaged the fields, 
The Duke d'Aguilion, the Duke de 
Noailles, and several ethers of the demo- 
cratic part of the nobility, after the most 
disastrous pictures of these calamities, ex- 
claimed that nothing but a great act of 
generosity could calm the people, and that 
it was high time to abandon their odious 
privileges, and let the people taste the 
full benefits of the Revolution. An in- 
describable effervescence seized upon the 
Assembly. Every one proposed some sa 
crifice: every one laid some offering on 
the altar of their country, proposing either 
to denude themselves or denude others ; 
no time’ was allowed for reflection, ob- 
jection, or argument ; a sentimental con- 
tagion seized every heart. That renun- 
ciation of privileges, that abandonment of 
so many rights burdensome to the people, 
these mult sacrifices, had an air of 
magnanimity which withdrew the atten- 
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tion, from the fatal precipitance with 
which they were made. I saw on that 
night many good and worthy deputies 
who literally wept for joy at seeing the 
work of regeneration advance so rapidly, 
and at feeling themselves every instant 
carried on the wings of enthusiasm so far 
beyond their most ardent hopes. The 
renunciation of the privileges of pro- 
vinces was made by their respective re- 
presentatives; those of Brittany had en- 
gaged to defend them, and therefore they 
were more embarrassed than the rest; 
but carried away by the general enthusi- 
asm, they advanced in a body, and decla- 
red in a body, that they would use their 
utmost efforts with their constituents to 
obtain the renunciation of their privi- 
leges. That great and superb operation 
Was necessary to confer political unity 
upon a monarchy which had been suc- 
ceasively formed by the union of many 
independent states, every one of which 
had certain rights of its own anterior 
to their being blended together. 

* On the following day, every one be- 
gan to reflect on. what had been done, 
and sinister presentiments arose on all 
sides. Mirabeau and Sieyes, in particu- 
lar, who had not been present at that fa- 
mous sitting, condemned in loud terms its 
enthusiastic follies. This is a true pic- 
ture of France, said they; we spend a 
month in disputing about words, and we 
make sacrifices in a night which over- 
turn every thing that is venerable in the 
monarchy. In the subsequent meetings, 
they tried to retract or modify some of 
these enormous concessions, but it was 
too late; it was impossible to withdraw 
what the people already looked upon as 
their rights. The Abbé Sieyes, in parti- 
cular, made a discourse full of reason and 
justice against the extinction of tithes, 
which he looked upon with the utmost 
aversion. He demonstrated, that to ex- 
tinguish the tithes, was to spoliate the 
clergy of its property, solely to enrich the 
proprietors of the lands ; for every one ha- 
ving bought or inherited his estate minus 
the value of the tithe, found himself sud- 
denly enriched by a tenth, which was 
given to him as a pure and uncalled for 
gratuity. It was this speech, which never 
can be refuted, which terminated with 
the well-known expression: —‘ They 
would be free, and they know not hew to 
be just.’ The prejudice was.so.strong, 
that Sieyes himself was not listened to ; 
he was regarded merely as an e t 
who could not get the better of his per- 
sonal interest; and paid that tribute of 
error to his robe. A little more would 
have made him be hooted and hissed, I 
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saw him the next day, full of bitter indig- 


nation the injustice and brutality 
of the Assembly, which in truth he never 
afterwards forgave. He gave vent to his 
indignation, in a conversation with Mira- 
beau, who replied, ‘ My dear Abbé, you 
have unchained the bull; do you expect he 
is not to gore with his horns ? 

** These decrees of Aug. 4, were so far 
from putting a period to the robbery and 
violence which desolated the country, that 
they only tended to make the people ac- 
quainted with their own strength, and 
impress them with the conviction that all 
their outrages against the nobility would 
not only not be punished, but actually re- 
warded. Again I say, every thing which 
is done from fear, fails in accomplishing 
its object ; those whom you expect to dis- 
arm by concessions, only redouble in confi- 
dence and audacity.” —Pp. 146-149. 

Such is the conclusion of this en- 
lightened French Reformer, as to the 
consequences of the innovations and 
concessions, in promoting which he 
took so large a share, amd whieh 
it was then confidently expected, 
would not only pacify the people 
but regenerate the monarchy, and 
commence a new era in the history 
of the world. These opinions co- 
ming from the author of the Rights of 
Man, the preceptor of Mirabeau, the 
fellow-labourer of Bentham, should, 
if any thing can open the eyes of our 
young enthusiasts, who are so.vehe- 
ment in urging the necessity of con- 
cession, avowedly from the effects 
of intimidation, who expect to “let 
loose the bull and escape his horns.” 

It is on this question of the effects 
to be expected from concession to 
public clamour, that the whole ques- 
tion of Reform hinges. The support- 
ers of the bill in beth Houses have 
abandoned every other argument. 
“Pass this bill, or anarchy will en- 
sue,” is their sole principle of ac- 
tion. But what says Dumont, taught 
by the errors of the Constituent As- 
sembly ? “ Pass this bill, and anarchy 
will. ensue.” “Whatever is done,” 
says he, “ from fear, fails in its ob- 
ject; those whom you expect to dis- 
arm by concession, redouble in con- 
fidence and audacity,”’ This is. the 
true principle; the principle .cen- 
fir nA aba experience, and 
the Reformers shut their eyes to 


et 
tes plication. The events which 
ieee occurred in this age are so de- 
cisive on this subject, that nothing 
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more could be imagined, 
if a voice from the dead were to pro- 
claim its truth. 


Concession, as Dumont tells us, 
and as é@very one’ nted with 
history knows, was ‘bythe French 
government and Assembly, in the 
hope of calming the , and ar- 
resting the Revolution. The monareh, 
at the opening of the States-General, 
made “ greater concessions than ever 
king made to his people ;” the nobles 
abandoned, on their own motion, in 
one night, all their rights; and what 
was the consequence? The revolu- 
tionary fervour was urged inte a 
fury ; the torrent became a cataract, 
and horrors unparalleled in the his- 
a the world ensued. 

sistance to popular ambition, a 
firm opposition to the cry for Reform, 
was at the same period, under a lion- 
hearted - King and an intrepid Mi- 
nister; adopted in the midst of the 
greatest dangers by the British go- 
vernment, hat was the conse- 

uence ? Universal tranquillity— 

rty years of unexampled prosper- 
ity-the triumph of Trafalgar—the 
conquest of Waterloo. 

Conciliation and concession, in obe- 
dience, and with the professed de- 
sign of healing the disturbances of 
that unhappy land, were next tried in 
Ireland. Universal tranquillity, con- 
tentment, and happiness, were pro- 
mised from the great healing mea- 


sure of emancipation. What has been. 


the consequence ? Disturbances, mas- 
sacres, discord, gga sedition, 
threatened rebellion, which have 
made the old times of Protestant rule 
be regretted. 
ain pat in: practive by the Whig 
: t In pr y the g 
Crateiveation of England. What 
was the result? Perils greater than 
assailed the monarchy from all the 
might of Napoleon ; dissension, con- 
fl on, and violence, un- 
exampled since the great rebellion ; 


a falling income an increasin 
capéaiiere ; the flames of a jane 
war in Jamaica ; and. distress 
unequalled since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick. - 
Resistance, beld determined re- 
sistance, was made by the barons of 
England to the fatal terrent of inno- 
v , and what has been the con- 
sequence ? A burst of fury excited 
VOL, ¥XXI, NO. OXCIY. 


and kept alive by the partisans o 

rm to support a sinking admi- 
nistration, followed by a torpor and 
indifference to the objects of popu 
lar ambition, from which all the fury 
of the reforming journals has sought 
in vain to arouse the great body of 
the people. Within six months after 
the concessions ef Louis and the 
French nobility, the whole institu- 
tions of the monarchy were over- 
turned, and the career of revolution 
rendered. inevitable; within six 
months after the rejection of the 
bill by the House of Peers, in Octo- 
ber last, the public fervour, and with 
it the public danger, has so much 
subsided, that you can hardly be- 
lieve you are living in the same age 
of the world. 

The character of Mirabeau, both 
as a writer and orator, and an indi- 
vidual, is sketched with no ordinary 
power by this author, probably bet- 
ter qualified than any man in exist- 
ence to portray it with accuracy :— 


‘* Mivabeau had within his breast a 
sense of the force of his mind, which sus- 
tained his courage in situations which 
would have crushed a person of ordinary 
character: his imagination loved the 


“vast; his mind seized the gigantic; his 


taste was natural, and had been cultivated 
by the study of the classical authors. He 
knew little; but no one could make a bet- 
ter use of what he had acquired. During 
the whirlwind of. his stormy life he had 
little leisure for study ; but in his prison 
of Vincennes he had read extensively, and 
improved his style by translations, as well 
as extensive collections from the writings 
of great orators. He had little confidence 
in the extent of his erudition; but his 
eloquent and impassioned soul animated 
every feature of his countenance when he 
was moved, and nothing was easier than 
to inflame his imagination. From his 
youth upwards he had accustomed him- 


‘self to the discussion of the great ques- 


tions of erudition and government, but he 
was not calculated to go to the bottom of 
them. The labour of investigation was 
not adapted to his powers; he had too 


‘much warmth and vehemence of disposi- 
“tion for laborious application ; his mind 


proceeded by leaps and bounds, but some- 
times they were prodigious. His style 
abounded <in vigorous expressions, of 
which he had made a particular study. 

“ If we consider him as an author, we 
miust recollect that all his writings, with- 
out ene ei +B were pieces of 

D 
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Mosaic, in which his fellow-labourers had 
at least ds large 4 shate as Himself, but 
hé liad the faculty of giving additional 
eclat to their labours, by throwing in 
here and there original expressions, or 
apostrophes, fall of fire and eloquence. 
I¢ is a peculiar talent, to be able in this 
meimer to disinter obscure ability, en- 
trust to each the department for which 
he iefitted, and induce them all to labour 
at » work of which he alone is to reap the 
glory. 

“ As a political orator, he was in some 
respects gifted with the very highest ta- 
lents—a quick eye, a sure tact, the art of 
discovering at once the true dispesition of 
the assembly he was addressing, and ap- 
plying all the force of his mind to over- 
come the point of resistance, without 
weakening it by the discussion of minor 
topics. No one knew better how to 
strike with a single word, or hit his mark 
with perfect precision; and frequently 
he thus carried with him the general 
opinion, either by a happy insinuation, or 
a stroke which intimidated his adversa- 
ries. In the tribune he was immovable. 
The waves of faction rolled around with- 
out shaking him, and he was master of his 
passions in the midst of the utmost vehe- 
mence of opposition. But what he wanted 
as a political orator, was the art of dis- 
cussion on ‘the topies on which he en- 
larged. He could not embrace a long se- 
ries of proofs and reasonings, and was 
unable to refute in a logical or convin- 
cing manner. He was, in consequence, 
often obliged to abandon the most im- 
portant motions, when hard pressed by 
his adversaries, from pure inability to 
fefute their arguments. He embraced 
too much, and feflected too little. He 
plunged into a discourse made for him 
on a subject on which he had never re- 
flected, ard on which he had been at no 
pains to master the facts; and he was, in 
consequence, greatly inferior in that 
ticular to the athlete who exhibit their 
powers in the British Parliament,;”— 
P. 277. 


What led to the French Rev. ioe 


tion? This question will be asked 
and discussed, with all the anxiet 

it deserves, to the end of the world 

—Let us hear Dumont on the eub- 
ject. 

“* No event ever interested Europe so 
much as the meeting of the States-Geiie- 
ral. ga ae ve no on dana man 
who did not found ‘greatest 
upon that public struggle of ere re 
with the lights of the age, and who did 
not believe that a new moral and politi- 
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cal world was about to issue from the 
chads. The besoin of hope wae so strong, 
that all faults were pardoned, ‘alk mis. 
fortunes were represented only as avci- 
dent ; in spite of all the calamities which 
it induced, the balance leaned always to. 
wards the Constituent Assembly.._lt 
was the struggle of humanity with des. 
potism. 

* The States-General, six weeks after 
their convocation, were no longer the 
States-General, but the National Assem. 
bly. Its first calamity was to have owed 
its new title to a revolutien ; that is to 
say, to a vital change in its power, its 
essence, its name, and its means of autho- 
rity. According to the constitution, the 
commons should have acted in conjunc- 
tion with the nobles, the clergy; and the 
king. But the commons, in the very 
outset, subjugated the nobles, the.cler ys 
and the king. It was in that, that the 
volution consisted. 

* Reasoning without end has taken 
place on the causes of the Revolution ; 
there is but one, in my opinion, to which 
thé whole is to be ascribed; and that is, 
the character of the hing. Put a king of 
character and firmness in the place of 
Louis XVI, and no revolution would 
have ensued. His whole reign was a 
preparation for it. There was not a sin- 
gle epech, during the whole Constituent 
Assembly, in which the king, if he could 
only have changed his character, might 
net have re-established his authority, and 
created a mixed constitution far more so- 
lid and stable than ifs ancient monarchy. 
His indecision, his weakness, his half 
counsels, his want of foresight, ruined 
every thing. The inferior causes which 
have concurred were nothing but the 
necessary consequence of that one moving 
cause. When the king is known to be 
weak, the courtiers becéme intriguers, 
the factious insolent, the people aida- 
good men are intimidated, the 
most faithful services go unréewarded, 
able mén are disgusted, and ruinous 
cétricils adopted: A king posséssed of 
dignity and fituiness would have drawn 
to his sidé those who were against him ; 
thé Lafayettes, the Lameths, the Mira- 
beaus, the Sieyes, would never have 
dreamed of playing the part which they 
did ; and, when directed to other objects, 
they would no longer have appeared the 
same men.”—Pp, 343, 344. 


These observatidtis ate of the very 
a est importance. The elements 
discord, rebellion, atid aharchy, 
rise ne ortentous énergy When 
s at the head of affairs. 

A reforinthg, fh Other words a de- 
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mocratic, administration, raise them 
into a perfect tempest... The progress: 
of time, and the immense defects of 
the ancient monarchical system, ren- 
dered change necessary in France ; 
but it was the weakness of the king, 
the concessions of the nobility and 
clergy, which. converted it inte a 
revolution. All the — of _ 
country sprung from very prin- 
ciple whieh is incessantly urged as 
the ruling consideration in favour of 
the Reform Bill. 

No body of men ever inflicted such 
disasters on France, as the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, by their headlong in- 


novations and s ing demolitions. 
Not the cubeod of Mistiaawenl nor 


the vee of Welli —not _ 
rout 0 incourt nor the carnage 0 
one 9 ary paeene Alexander 


nor the ambition of Napoleon, have 
roved so fatal to its prosperity. 
rom the wounds they inflicted, the 
social system may revive—from those 
of their own innovators recovery is 
impossible. They not only destroyed 
freedom in its cradle—they not only 
induced the mest cruel and revolt- 
ing tyranny; but they totally destroy- 
ed the materials from which it was 
to be reconstructed in future,—they 
bequeathed slavery to their children, 
and they prevented it from ever bei 
shaken off by their descendants. tt 
matters not under what name arbi- 
trary power is administered : it can 
be dealt out as rudely by a reform- 
ing assembly, a dictatorial mob, a 
Committee of Public Safety, a tyran- 
nical Directory, a military despot, or 
a citizen ine Oe by an absolute 
monareh or a@ gh nobility. B 
destroyi me whole ancient inethe 
tutions rance—by annihilating 
the nobles and middling ranks, whe 
stood between the people and the 
Throne—by subverting all the laws 
and customs of antiquity-——by. extir- 
pating religion, and induci 
mire oo rm have inflicted wounds 
upon their country which can never 
be healed. Called upon to revive 
the social system, they destroyed it: 
instead of pouring into the decayed 
limbs the warm blood of youth, they 
severed the head from the body, and 
all subsequent efforts have been un- 
availing to restore animation, It is 
now a8 impossible to give genuine 
freedom, that is, complete protection 
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to all classes, to France, as it is. to 
restere the vital spark to a lifeless 
body by the convulsions of electricity. 
The balance of interests, the protect- 
ing classes, are destroyed : nothing 
remains but the populace and the 
Government: Asiatic has sueceeded 


to European civilisation; and, in- 


stead the life of modern 
freedom, the bri ts of anar- 
chy, and the long night of despotism, 
are its fate. 


The Constituent Assembly, how- 
ever, had the excuse of general de- 
lusion : they were entering on an un- 
trodden field: the consequences of 
their actions were unknown: enthu- 
siasm as. irresistible as that of the 
Theatre urged on their steps. Great 
reforms: required to be made in the 
political system: they mistook the 
excesses of democratic ambition for 
the dictates of ameliorating wisdom: 
the corruption of a guilty court, and 
the vices of adegraded nobility, called 
loudly foramendment. But what shall 
we say to those who adventured on 
the same perilous course, with their 
fatal example before their eyes, in a 
country requiring ne accession to 
—— power, tyrannized over by no 

ughty nobility, consumed by no 
internal vices, weakened by ne fe- 
reign disasters ? What shall we say to 
these who voluntarily shut their eyes 
toall the —_ of the headlong reform- 
ers of the neighbouring kingdom ; 
who roused passions as impetuous, 
proposed changes as sweeping, were 
actuated by ambition as perilous, as 
that which, under their own eyes, 
had torn civilisation to pieces in its 
bleeding dominion ? What shall we 
say to who did this in the state 
m os freedom had. existed longer, 
and was at their accession more un- 
fettered, than in any other country 
that ever existed; where prosperity 
unexampled existed, and virtue un- 

was to be found, and glory 
unparalleledhad been won? Who ad- 
ventured on a course which threaten- 
ed to tear in pieces the country of 
Milton and on, of Scott and 
Newton, of Nelson and Wellington ? 
History will judge their conduct: 
no tumultuous mobs will drown its 
voice: from its decision there will be 
no appeal, and its will be the voice of 


ages. 
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TORY MISRULE. 


Sir,—Among the artifices exten- 
sively used by the adherents of the 
ie Ministers, is the attempt to 

hiliarize an unthinking people with 
this notion,—that all the evils with 
which, in the midst of many bless- 
ings, this country is afflicted, are to 
be attributed to the misrule of Tory 
governments. The allegation ‘is 
usually made without any precision 
as to persons, time, or measures ; 
though we sometimes hear of forty 
years, and Mr Pitt; and occasional- 
ly of seventy years, to embrace the 
whole reign of George the Third. 
This glance at names and periods is 
just sufficient to procure for the al- 
egation, from those who will not 
read history, the merit of a founda- 
tion in fact ; and thus to dispose them 
to receive favourably the second part 
of the story, much the more import- 
ant to those who spread it, wherein 
the present Ministers are represented 
as s, differing,and having always 
differed from the Tories, professing 
principles opposed to those of Tory 
misrule ; guiltless, therefore, of all 
their country’s wrongs, and likely to 
redress them ! 

I propose, with your permission, 
to expose the fallacies of this repre- 
sentation, which might, indeed, with 
some truth, be styled “the whisper 
of a faction ;’ because no man ven- 
tures to enunciate it in an audible 
voice, still less to justify it by facts. 

The first fallacy—indeed that is a 
very mild word—consists in the as- 
sumption, that there have been, for 
the whole period under considera- 
tion, two parties of Whig and Tory, 
totally distinct and opposed, in per- 
son, principle, and conduct ; that the 
measures adopted or espoused by the 
twohave been totally different—that 
the Tories have had the government 
of the country, uninterruptedly, 
through a long period, and that their 
Tory measures have been uniformly 
unsuccessful and ruinous; and; above 
all, that the present Ministers inherit 
and represent all the virtues of the 
Whig party, while their opponents, 
consisting of the late Ministers, are 
in like manner responsible feral} the 
alleged misdeeds of the Tories. The 

eater part of all this is a mere 


cy! 


I will take the more remote of the 
periods assigned for Tory misrule:; 
namely, the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third, when the 
Jacobites were conciliated, and.a 
good-hearted king endeavoured to 
get rid of those unmeaning names, 
which had been during four reigns 
the:watchwords of faction. I will ad- 
mit, that from this period there has 
been in the government of the coun- 
try a greater portion of those who 
would not respond to the name of 
Whig, and were not ashamed of that 
of Tory; pethaps, it would be more 
correctly said, that during this pe- 
riod the distinction did not exist, 
but I will, for the present argument, 
consent to describe as Tories the 
several Ministers who governed the 
country in the reigns of George the 
Third and George the Fourth... On 
the same principle, we must assume, 
as we may much more correctly, that 
the Ministers of George the First and 
George the Second were Whigs. 

Now, then, for the “ misrule” of 
the Tories. I must be permitted to 
demand, in the name of justice and 
of accuracy, that this “ misrule”, be 
tried by comparison with someting 
which has had actual existence, 
we were merely lamenting the infir- 
mity of human nature, or the limita- 
tion of human wisdom, we might 
try former Ministers by a standard of 
perfection furnished by the heroes 
of imagination, or (which is much 
the same) of antiquity; but as the 
very point in dispute is the compa- 
rative merit of two parties in this 
state, we cannot appreciate the 
misdeeds of the one, without ‘esti- 
mating the worthier actions of the 
other. 

Now, who will say that the Whigs, 
who were superseded in the govern- 
ment by the Tories about the middle 
of the last century, had distinguished 
themselves by their sympathy. with 
the people; by the absence of cor- 
ruption; by religious toleration; by 
freedom in commercial regulations ; 
by the mildness of their criminal 
code ; by the declaration, or the pa- 
tronage, of liberal sentiments in po- 
litical science ? 

The revolution of 1688, undoubt- 
edly, was a very strong and success- 
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ful measure in behalf of the Protest- 
ant religion, and in opposition to the 
arbitrary power of the crown. And 
the memorable declaration then 
made, assumed, in its reference to 
“ the original contract,” and in other 
expressions; an ‘air of ‘republican 
theory.’ But nothing. was ‘done for 
the people, in the sense in which 
their rights and interests are now 
understeod; and the arrangement 
was any thing but “liberal.” The 
king’s power to dispense with laws, 
as it had been lately exercised, was 
denied. That recent exercise con- 
sisted in a declaration of liberty of 
conscience; and the revolution, so 
far from establishing that liberty of 
conscience which the Whigs are sup- 
posed to love, marked even more 
peremptorily and distinctly the line 
of separation between the old reli- 
gion and the new; and denied to 
those who professed the religion of 
their forefathers, even the right of 
carrying arms for their defence. I 
remind you of these doings of 1688, 
because the Whig is perpetually re- 
ferring to that epoch, for the prin- 
ciples which give him a superiority 
over the Tory. 

But the truth is, that the Whigs 
have no right to the Revolution of 
1688. In that measure the Tories 
had their fall'share. I shall be told, 
then, that it was the Tories who gave 
to the Revolution the character 
which I have ascribed to it. Be it so. 
I am not ashamed, as a Tory, of ac- 
knowledging descent from those 
who, impelled by the necessity of the 
occasion ‘to resist and drive away 
their ‘King, studiously made the 
stinallest possible change in the laws, 
and adhered as closely as possible to 
the forms ‘and principles of the con- 
stitution. 1 donot deny that if the 
Whigs had on this occasion been left 
to i eomaiien the Revolution—if, 
without the Tories, effected at all— 
might, perhaps, have been a little 
more republican im appearance; all 
that I deny is, that the: Whigs dis- 
played any sort of inclination to any 
one’ practical measure om behalf of 


the people, either by giving a more. 


liberal tendency to the law¢,.or by 


extending the basis of Parliamentary. 


representation. 

t it was well observed by: Sir 
Robert Inglis, that the: Tories of the 
present day. are the true descendants 
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of the Whigs of the Revolution; the 
remark is assuredly just, if you sepa- 
rate such Whigs as Lord Somers 
from the republicans with whom the 
occasion. compelled them to asso- 
ciate and co-operate. 

I shall not. pursue the history .of 
Whigs and Tories through the rei 
of William and of Anne, during whi 
they held the government alternate- 
ly ;.or during. which, I should, say 
more correctly, two. factions assu- 
| those names, and fluctuating 
much in their. composition, frequent- 
ly succeeded each other in the ad- 


-ministration of affairs. For it is only 


by a pure fiction that we say, that 
there have been for a century and a 
half two parties in the state, so dis- 
tinct in person and in principle, that 
no man who had belonged to one 
could be afterwards found in the 
other, without an avowed or imputed 
dereliction of principle. My obser- 
vation is just, as applied to the Har- 
leys and Godolphins of Anne. I will 
not now name the Whigs of William 
the Fourth, who. must feel much 
obliged to me for making it. Perhaps 
it was in matters of religion that 
there was the more real and marked 
difference of principle. . The Tories, 
in and out of office, were less dis- 
posed than the Whigs towards in- 
dulgence to Protestant dissenters ;— 
but the Whigs cannot have credit for 
liberality in their favour to, the dis- 
senters, seeing the bondage in which 
they held the professors of the an- 
cient faith. 

As for the now popular topics of 
reform and retrenchment, it would 
be idle to discuss the merits of either 

arty ; in,all these points Whigs and 

ories, were, as, we. say in Devon- 
shire, much ,of a .muchness,.. It hap- 
pened that when. party ran high in 
Queen Anne’s reign, the Whigs, who 
were in office, were in the midst of 
an extensive.war; the Tories, out of 
office, found this war a.useful topic 
of opposition, and, among the evils 
which; they imputed to it, they, na- 
turally, included the.expense. The, 

eneral .was,a, Whig, and they ob- 
jected. to the amount of his reward, 
and eyen to. his integrity in pecuni- 
ary, matters, J shall certainly not, 
on. these;grounds, claim for Lord 
Bolingbroke or Dean Swift the cha- 
racter of economical reformers, but 
neither, surely,can the Whigs appeal 
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to those times as exhibiting their su- 
periority in conducting a war, with- 
out usion, favouritism, or corrup- 
tion! I might make the same remark 
as. to poner! honesty. If.in one 
page of Dalrymple or Macphersen, 
a zealous Whig should shew me the 
double correspondence of a Tory 
with Hanover and St Germains, I 
would only beg him to turn over the 
leaf, where he will find perhaps his 
own ancestor professing equal at- 
tachment to James and to George. 

But let us now come te those 
times of the first Georges, in which 
the practice of our Constitution, 
especially Parliamentary, began to 
work with a little more similarity te 
present practice. 

The Riot Act and the Septennial 

Act were the earliest measures of 
the triumphant Whigs, after the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover. 
By the first, all persons were expo- 
sed to capital punishment who should 
remain assembled one hour after 
having been called upoa by a magis- 
trate to disperse; by the other, a 
apne 3 sremnenann, elected by the 
people for three years, prolonged, 
with the aid of the i ag sg 
tical branches of the Legislature, its 
own existence to seven years. These 
were strong measures; the last a 
most outrageous one. Still, I men- 
tion them ouly that they may be as- 
cribed to the right authors. 
, mest eminent Minister, in 
both of these reigns, was Sir Robert 
Walpole. I am curious to know, 
whether it is to be the administra- 
tion of this celebrated Whig that we 
are to be referred to, for the excellent 
and pw system of administration 
which Tory misrule has superseded ? 
Are we to look te this peried for a go- 
vernment, liberal, cheap, successful, 
popular, incorrupt? I am no enemy 
to Sir Robert Walpole ; he had great 
qualities as a Minister ; and many of 
his faults were those of the times. 
But the most bigoted Whig will not 
pretend that he or any Whig of that 
age, shewed any disposition to im- 
prove it. 4 Z 

t may, perhaps, be owing more to 
the long duration of this administra- 
tion, than to any real eminence of evil, 
that it is always named as the era 
of bad government and corruption. 


ier. sé hi 
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Perhaps the aphorism aliributed to 
Walpole—‘ every man has his price” 
+if ever uttered by him, might not 
have been true; or it may have only 
meant, thatthere is a degree of tempt- 


ation, whether in the shape of th, 
flattery, or concession, which ne man 
is stout enough to resist. But it is 
certain that Walpole had more am- 
ple means of corruption than exist 
now ; and he is indeed much belied, if 
they were not applied directly among 
Members of Parliament as well as 
electors. Numerous placemen, even 
down to clerks im the Treasury, sat 
in the House of Commons. Officers 
in the army lost their commissions 
for votes in Parliament. Elections 
were avowedly determined upon con- 
siderations of party. In short, every 
thing connected with the abuse of 
Ministerial influence, that is now 
doubtfully insinuated and suspected, 
was in those days extensively prac- 
tised and avowed ;—always for car- 
rying on the King’s government, ne- 
ver for procuring any advantage to 
the People! 

In religion, in commercial policy, 
in law, there was no relaxation of 
restraint or severity. And what was 
our foreign policy ? Certainly, under 
Walpole in particular, it was pacific j 
his disposition, and the circumstances 
of France, and the remembrance of 
bloedy and expensive wars, produ- 
ced a long interval of peace. But 
was there in this policy a character 
peculiarly whiggish? Was it the 
policy of the People? 

I am not going to tell you the 
story of Captain Jenkins and his ear, 
or to call Hesier’s ghost from the 
vasty deep ; but I will ask any can- 
did Whig, whether the occasions on 
which the People have called for war, 
and the Government have remained 
at peace, are not more numerous 
than those in which a Government 
has undertaken a war against the 
opinions or feelings of the People? 
The period is even now recent, when, 
if not the People, those at least who 
pretended to be their peculiar re- 
presentatives, exhorted the House of 
Commons to enter upon a war, when 
a Minister no less energetic than Mr 
Canning counselled peace.* 

One word more as to finance. 
Unquestionably the greater portion, 





* 1823. 
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by much the greater portion, of the 
evistinig bref Bout has in- 
curred under administrations which, 
in the present discussion, must be 
designated as Tory. But it was with 
the Whigs that the system of bor- 
rowing on anticipated funds com- 
menced, and the foundation thus 
laid of the enormous mass of debt. 
Amounts of debt, like every thing 
else, are comparative. It might, per- 
haps, not be easy to point out in the 
good old Whig times, a period in 
which the debt, the revenue, and 
the resources of the country, bore a 
more satisfactory relation to each 
other, than when a Tory government 
handed over the country to the 
Whigs in November 1830. But I 
must not antieipate. 

Having enumerated the circum- 
stances under the Whig government 
of George the Sec which, ac- 
cording to all reformers of the pre- 
sent day, constitute misrule, 1 will 
ask, whether there is any one of 
them, any single one, which has not, 
under Tory governments, been miti- 
gated or destroyed ? 

Do I therefore contend, that the 
Tories are more inimical than the 
Whigs to these abuses and encroach- 
ments? No. Out of office, I know, 
they exposed and attempted to re- 
move many of them; but I give to 
the Bolingbrokes, the Wyndhams, 
and the Pulteneys of those days, no 
more credit for the denunciations of 
abuse, or their advecacy of the sup- 
posed interests of the people, than I 
give to the Tierneys, the Broughams, 
and the Greys of modern times, for 
their opposition to Mr Pitt and Lord 
Liverpool. Nor dol claim for the 
Tories any peculiar merit for the 
remedies which they applied to many 
of the Whig abuses. Iam satisfied, 
that the alteration which took place 
under Tory governments, must have 
been broughtaboutunder any govern- 
ment whatever, with the progress of 
intelligence and discussion. Al that 
I maintain is this, that, except as to 
representation alone, which both par- 
ties left nearly as they found it, the 
last seventy years, and more particu- 
larly the last forty years, have been 
much more free from the abuses im- 
puted to all governments, than the 
period of Whig domination. 

I may be told, that during the se- 
venty years,-or during the forty, the 





‘Tories have not, in fact, held conti- 
nual sway—that the Whigs have been 
occasionally in office, and that they 
have during those periods done much, 
and suggested more. As to their sug- 
goers Ihaye already said pags 

y haye the merit of the opposi- 
tion Tories of George the Second, 
and nothing more. But if it be true, 
which it is, that during the period 
which they assign to the Tory mis- 
rule, the Whigs have sometimes had 
the upper hand as a party, and haye 
some of them held office individual- 
ly; and if, therefore, the correction 
of Whig abuses which I have claimed 
for this Tory period, is properly to be 
in part ascribed to the Whigs, be it so. 
But then, away with the designation 
of the period, as one of Tory misrule ! 
Let the Whigs have, and welcome, 
their share of the improvements and 
mee of the reigns of George the 
Third and Fourth ; but let them take 
with it their portion of the obloguy, 
and abandon their attempt at inyi- 
dious contrast. 

Let us now endeavour to ascer- 
tain, though it must be rather guess- 
work, wherein has consisted this im- 
puted misrule of the Tories. 

Does not the imputation rest upon 
the allegation of those abuses and 
corruptions which I have noticed 
in considering the government of the 
Whigs? So far it is disposed of ; but 
there appear to be two important 
additions, war, and burdensome tax- 
ation ; and I should posvexe add, the 
mismanagement of Ireland. 

In truth, the only point of political 
conduet in which there is a p- 
ble ground for imputing to high Tery 
principles an erroneous unsuc- 
cessful policy, is the American War. 

I know not with what accuracy 
Lord North, under whom the war 
began, is designated as a Tory. But, 
did the contest begin with him ? 

The first resolution to tax America 
was adopted by the Ministry which 
took its name from the head of the 
house of Russell, though Geo 
Grenville, also a Whig, was the effi- 
cient leader. The declaration (by 
which the repeal of the stamp act 
was accompanied) of the right to 
tax unrepresented America, was 
passed by the administration of Lord 
Rockingham} after an interval of 
deiiberation, which will not be cited 
for proofs of the manliness and effi- 
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ciency of bate | government. And 
it was under the administration of 
Lord Chatham, who had: censured 
Lord Rockingham for insufficient 
concession, that those acts were pass- 
ed which led to the proceedings in 
Massachusetts, and afterwards to the 
resistance of Boston. The ‘subse- 
quent measures of Lord North may 
have been unwise; but surely the 
misrule of America is not to be im- 
puted altogether to the Tories. 1 
will only add, that except some peti- 
tions from Manchester, complaining 
of the commercial effects of the 
troubles in America, there was not, 
at the commencement of the war, 
any indication of strong popular 
feeling against it. 

And how was it in 1793? Was 
ever war more popular, or under- 
taken with a more complete concur- 
rence of the gentry, tradesmen, and 
all those on whom we are told to 
depend as the legitimate representa- 
tion of the wisdom of the people? 
So much, indeed, did this war ap- 

r just and necessary, that of a 
arge portion of the Whigs, some 
who had been the most violent op- 
ponents of the American War, part- 
ed from their friends in opposition, 
in order to co-operate with Mr Pitt 
in carrying on this war. Mr Fox, it 
is true, the able and eloquent leader 
of the Whigs, denounced the minis- 
terial policy. Admit, for a moment, 
that he was right, you raise his cha- 
vacter as a greatand sagacious states- 
man, or a politician fortunate in his 
opposition, but you destroy him as 
4 Se eer pen of the People’s 


The war ceased, and recommen- 
ced in 1803. Was the renewal po- 
pular ? So much so, that fresh de- 
fections from the Whig party took 
place ; and at the commencement of 
this, the mest expensive of our wars, 
that Whig party, whose function it 
is; according to the theory which we 
are considering, to preserve ‘the na- 
tion from war, was neither numerous 
nor popular. Was this:the fault:of 
the Tories ? Certainly not ; it might 
be the fault of the Whigs themselves, 


it might be the fault of the People ; 
and, indeed, the cause was in the 
People. There was at the time a 
government peculiarly weak: and 

n to factious attack, but the Peo- 
ple willed war, and there’ was no 
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mr ret for the opposition of a po- 
pular party. 

There was one more renewal of 
war. Was the war of 1815 unpopu- 
lar? Assurediy not. 

I shall rest no longer upon this 
ground so often trodden in the de. 
bates on Reform ; but I must'make a 
remark, which, obvious as it is, is 
often neglected—if the popular voice 


is responsible for the war, it must , 


answer, too, for all its consequences, 
A war may be conducted with more 
or less extravagance; but a cheap 
war, upon a large scale, is an impos- 
sibility. If the taxes occasioned by 
the French wars have produced dis- 
tress, those who approved the wars 
are as much answerable for the tax- 
ation, as if they devised the taxes. 
It is in vain to say, that the war was 

olitic, and worthy of Whig appro- 

ation, but that the cost was the re- 
sult of Tory misrule. 

I cannot advert to war and its con- 
sequences, without alluding to the 
currency. Most assuredly the bank 
restriction, the commencement of all 
the evils, and imputed evils, cou- 
nected with currency, was a conse- 
quence, necessary or otherwise, of 
the war. Let it be deemed unne- 
cessary and unwise. To be ascribed 
to Tory misrule, it must be shewn 
to be connected with some principle 

eculiarly Tory. The attempt would 

e absurd. In fact, that close con- 
nexion with the monied men of the 
city, which some persons thought 
wrong in Mr Pitt, and to which some 
ascribed many errors in finance, was 
certainly rather an attribute of Whigs. 
And if the evil consequences of the 
restriction are to be ascribed chiefly 
to its continuance, the Whigs are not 
quite guiltless, who in office availed 
themselves of the facilities which it 
afforded to the government. But 
there are those who have persuaded 
themselves inte a belief, that a great 
portion of the expensiveness of these 
wars arose from a desire of patron- 
age; I have even read somewhere of 
wars undertaken by the Tories, to 
enrich themselves and their depend- 
ants.. I can hardly make a serious 
answer to this ridiculous charge. 
The origin of Lord North’s war is 
well enough known. Mr Pitt began 
life. an economical reformer ; he made 
great reductions in time of peace; 


and was constantly employed during 
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the war, into which he: most: unwil- 
lingly entered, in devising new checks 
upon nditure; but it is true 
enough that the tendency to profu- 
sion, a in distant regions, 
got the better of all his efforts, and 
there: was unquestionably great ex- 
travagance. Great fortunes were 
made, many in the fair way of trade, 
some perhaps less honestly ; but in 
neither way, more: particularly by 

sons whom government wished to 
avour; afull share went to their po- 
litical enemies. And asystematic al- 
teration which he made in the mode 
of effecting loans and contracts, made 
it impossible to be otherwise. Nor 
was Mr Pitt at any time so pressed 
by opposing members. as to call for 
the incréase: of corruption; he had 
always a majority of country gen- 
tlemen and independent members. 
Perhaps in proportion to the extent, 
the skilfulness, and the success of 
the exertions made, the war of 1803 
was less extravagant; and the one 
campaign of 1815, was really the 
cheapest of all. 

In the course of these wars, the 
Whigs were only once in power. 
Does this little era of 1806-7 distin- 

ish itself from the dark years of 

ory misrule among which it fell ? 
Let any man, who happens to have 
forgotten dates, read the history of 
twenty years without the names of 
the actors, and lay his finger upon 
this period of Whig ascendency! 
Except that, of several warlike expe- 
ditions which they sent forth, it did 
so happen that not one was success- 
ful, aud that they were more than 
ordinarily unfortunate in being de- 
feated upon their taxes, he will find 
nothing whereby he may know that 
at one favoured period Tory misrule 
was superseded by Whig-excellence ! 

[ have hitherto gone upon the as- 
sumption, that the Whigs and Tories 
have been definite and distinct par- 
ties in the state ; and have compared 
their respective merits, as if they 
werereally represented by the leaders 
on the two sides. But it is time to 
enquire how far the argument in 
favour of the Whigs, supposing it te 
be supported, can serve the present 
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Ministers ;~how, therefore, they can 
claim the:merit:of all that has been 
dene -under:the mame of Whiggery 
for thée-last century:and a half; and 
in what degree-they are entitled to 
the confidence of those who profess 
an attachment: to the rights, and a 
deference to the wishes, of the peo- 
ple; and, above all, how reasonably 
they can be expected to deliver the 
country from the effects of “ Tory 
misrule !” ; 

The Ministers are in number fif- 
teen.* Of these, ¢wo only have any 
right ‘to -be ‘considered: as Whigs 
equally uncontaminated by union 
with Tory Ministers, and uncompro- 
mised by the —— of Tory mea 
sures. Lord Durham and Lord John 
Russell were too young for office in 
1806, and in 1827 did not join the 
anti-reforming administration of Mr 
Canning. If, therefore, 1 have suc- 
cessfully combated the argument 
drawn from the history of the Whig 

arty; if it be true, that your pure 

yhig is the only man by whom the 
country can be saved, 1 admit that 
the Lords Durham and John Russell 
have a right to demand our confi- 
dence. If, indeed, we were dealing 
with Parliamentary Reform, the case 
of Lord John Russell would not be 
quite clear, since he has condemned 
and ridiculed, with a strength of ar- 
— and power of sareasin, which 

e has on no other occasion display- 
ed, propositions of Reform similar in 

rinciples and extent to that now 
Cotedis Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the country has only Lord 
Durham, — whom r rely in = 
dangerous exigency.—I beg pardon, 
Sir James Graken is also Sed and 
may ‘be associated with Lord Dur- 
ham in the mighty task of renovation ! 

Lord Grey and Lord Althorp are 
equally guiltless of participation in 
the resolution ef 1827, against Re- 
form, and againsta repeal of the Test 
Act; butthey were in office in 1806 ; 
Lord Althorp,:d admit, was only a 
subordinate;' but Lord Grey was a 
Cabinet Minister, and leader of the 
House: of Commons: ‘His adminis- 
trationsns ‘we have seen already, did 
nothing'to ‘correct the evils of Tory 





* Lord Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Durham, Dake’ of Richmond, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, Lord | Palmerston, Lord“ Melbourne, Lord 
Goderich, Lord Althorp, Lord Holland; Mr’Grant, Mr Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
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Misrule; the measure which 
might be classed under the modern 
head of liberality, — corrective 
of the misrule peculiarly Yory, un- 
Whigs disclaim the laws 

, which were former- 
ly their faveurite reliance. And even 
this slight approach to a liberal sys- 
tem, in admitting the Roman Catho- 
lics to the army and navy, was 
abandoned when put in competition 
with their offices ;—for, however 


boldly the isans of Lord Grey, 
and the Whigs of 1807, have since 
asserted, that they resi because 


they could not carry this measure, 
it is a fact, quite undeniable, that 
they did abandon the measure; and 
enly shrank when sed, perhaps 
teo hardly, for a ade inst its 
re-introduction at any future period. 

suilles nanan period 
is gui s of 1806, at whi i 
he was neither in Parliament nor “ 
oetiice, but he was a participator wi 
Mr Canning in 1627. True, he held 
no office known in the red book, but 
he was dictater over the adhering 
Whigs, and was a party te all their 
pledges, or rather to their ferfei- 
tures. 


Lord Lansdowne, Lerd Carlisle, 
Lord Melbourne, Mr Stanley, were 
all members of the government of 
1827; Lord Holland was an adhe- 
rent of the government of Mr Can- 
‘ning, and was near becoming a mem- 
ber of the gevernment of Lord Gode- 
rich. 

Ido not wish to push beyond truth 
and propriety, the argument drawn 
from their junction with Mr Canning 
in 1827. Ide not identify all these 
who belonged to it, with all the mea- 
‘sures of all the governments in which 
Mr Canning had had a principal 
share. But Ido contend that those 
Whigs, who consented to serve un- 
der Mr Canning, without obtaining 
any one concession to Whig princi- 
ples, but on the other hand pledging 
themselves to oppose some favourite 
Whig measures, have no right to talk 
of Tory rule, as the abomination 
from which Whigs delivered us. Oh! 
‘but, say they, Mr Canning was-a hée- 
ral, Will they mention any one mea- 
sure of restraint upon liberty adopt- 
ed by Mr Pitt or Lord Castlereagh,— 


ee 
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any one meastvre of these which have 
were san or yee as teow ‘the 
people’s rights, ef wh mete, 
was not the defender or adviser? - 
That, in commercial poliey, he was 
on the liberal side, I admit; : read 
his well-known speech of 1826, and 
say whether Mis is part of the Whi 
system. To Mr Canning’s expo 
tion of the anti-liberal nalidey of the 
Whigs, I beg to add the fact, whieh 
escaped his observation, that the pro- 
hibition of Foreign Silks, the very 
point lately in dispute, was the work 
of Lord Rockingham and. his Whi 
colleagues in 1766.* But wpon 
the —— which separate Whig 
and Tory, he was a stanch and un- 
compromising Tery. The Whigs, 
who joined him, may be blameless, 
or meriterieus; but they cannot, in 
common —— assert the exclu- 
sive purity . hig princi or 
dourish upen the abolition vetton 
Misrule. 

If this be true of these conforming 
Whigs, how much more 80:is it of the 
Tories, who have reciprocated ‘the 
compliment, by joining the a go- 
vernment,—Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Goderich, and Mr Grant! I know 
that Lerd Goderich was in the habit 
of calling himself a Whig; but he 
was the bosom friend of Lerd Castle- 
reagh, and was, as well as the other 
two, a steady co-operator in the mea- 
sures, which, according to the posi- 
tion which I combat, constituted mis- 
rule. Are -these three gentlemen 
ready to admit that they had herete- 
fore been the advocates of a system 
of error ? If so, the people may per- 
haps be satisfied to have their ser- 
vices as able men, but certainly will 
not rely upon them with confidence 
for the maintenance of their new 
principles. And really this Cabinet 
is a curious piece of political ma- 
chinery, if ene set of Ministers aban- 
doned their Whig principles to a 
Tory chief, and another sacrificed 
their Tory predilections at the com- 
mand ef a Whig leader! 

Let any man infer from this, if he 
pleases, that Whiggery and Toryism 
are nonsensical and fanciful distinc- 
tions; but then let us not hear of 
Tory Misrule. 

I fear that I have omitted one Mi- 





* 6 Geo, ILL, . 28. 
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nister, who belongs, to. none of the 
classes which I have described— 

‘“ Nene but-himself can be his paralle)”— 
the Duke ef Richmond,—but I will 
not expose you te the danger of ‘a 
prosecution for libel! 

Such being the Whig Ministers, let 
us consider, who what are the 
leaders of the Opposition? Have 
they, when in power, been guilty of 
that misrule, which ought to piace 
them below the Whigs in public con- 
fidence, or exclude them from the 
government of the country ? 

Sir, 1 ask the least candid Whig 
who writes for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, $0 name to me the administra- 
tion, from the days of Lord Burghley 
te those of Earl Grey, which, judged 
by their acts, have stronger claim to 
the appellation of “Liberal,” in its 
most medern and extended sense, 
than thatof the Duke of Wellington ? 
Let me net be told, that the illustrious 
Duke was the associate of Metter- 
nich, that he carried into the Cabinet 
the discipline of the camp, that he 
is abrupt in his manner, or peremp- 
tory in his commands. I must not 
be told that he might have done this 
thing a little better, or carried that 
measure somewhat farther; my de- 
‘and is for a comparison; and I 
would be told of the Minister, who 
did more for religious liberty, more 
for pablic economy ; less for minis- 
terial patronage, less for arbitrary 
power. ‘ 

He carried the Catholic question, 
which no Minister, however pledged, 
had attermpted;—he did not, it is 
true, until compelled by the House 
of Commons, repeal the Test Act. 
Did Lord Rockingham? did Mr Fox? 
and ee —_ ern and 
the’ m i 1827, pledge 
themselves on _ - it? te 

He reduced salaries, and abolish- 
ed places, so largely, according to the 
plea of his successors, as-to leave 

— we to peste certainly more 

than ecessors. 
Wan Kis edmictetration marked by 
one arbitrary measure? Was there 
in practice, or in legislatien, one 
csendén of puutigiiindpa-ame coun. 
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teraction of commercial freedom ;— 
one extension of criminallaw? 

The Duke’s most 8 accuser 
can only rest upon East Retford, 
and the Navy Board pensions. I do 
not intend to discuss Ratenas petal, 
in truth, is net a point ef 
— “er former times; but 

ord is this: It was de- 
termined, groom katie expected 
to be di , te tone te a 
town, and the other te the country; 
the bill for disposing of the former 
franchise, was lest in the Lords’ 
House, and Ministers did not ~~ 
the destination of the other! 
is the simple story, divested of its 
posthumous importance. There may 
have been a mistake, or an untoward 
event, but certainly no comparative 
misrule. 

The other instance of the 
Tory Misrule of the Duke of Wel- 
lingten, I am almost ashamed to 
mention among matters of import- 
ance. Trusting that the business of 
the navy might be conducted by a 
smaller frees. ~t of ‘Commissioners, 
he reduced two :—and to these two, 
according to an invariable practice, 
he assigned pensions, to be held so 
long as they slrould remain unem- 
ployed. No committee of enquiry 
had recommended the reduction ; it 
was a spontaneous womens nf 
ing government; and geutle- 
=a had been left in pessession of 
their unnecessary offices, and their 
full salaries, the Wellington adminis- 
tration would have been without 
reproach. Butthey happened to be 
the sons of Cabinet Ministers ; that 
is, they were, first, persons whom a 
government inclined to favouritism 
and patronage would have left in the 
enjoyment of ‘their emoluments ; 
and, secondly, they were ‘persons, 
whose pensions could not operate for 
the influence of Government—and 


this is an vation! 1 beg par- 
don for taking up ‘so much time with 
this piece of: 


Passing to tre exher great leader 
of Opposition, fask, wherein consists 
the instances of misrule exhibited by 
Sir Robert Peel?* Willany member 





* The late Cabinet consisted of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Bathurst, Lord Rosslyn, 
the Dake of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Melville, Lord Ellenborough, Sir 
Rebert Peel, Mr Goulburn, Mr Herries, Sir ‘George Murray. 
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of the present Government, : from 
Lord. ham downwards, assert 
that his- principles were, otherwise 
than wise, liberal, and, successful ? 
Of the other members of the Cabi- 
net, the greater part also belonged, 
with him, to the government of Lord 
Liverpool. Of the Ministers who 
were newer in office, one is a most 
respectable Whig; and, unless. in 
respect of Free Trade, wherein there 
may have been a slight shade of dif- 
ference, not, however, interrupting 
the uniformity of measures, the late 
Government was eminent for its una- 
nimity. But comparison of pria- 
ciples between the late and the pre- 
sent Government is unnecessary ; 
seeing that the more considerable 
among their Whig successors had 
certainly no indisposition to unite 
with them, and that they did, in fact, 
concur with them upon all, except 
small matters of detail; trivial in 
themselves, though important in 
their consequences. I cannot advert 
to this concurrence without one 


word on foreign affairs. Observing 


‘ that in the administration of domes- 


tic affairs, Lord Grey’s Cabinet at- 
tempted no ap ae or —- 
in the supposed misrule of the Duke 
of Wellington, and availing itself of 
the secrecy used in diplomacy, the 
Whig press lamented, day by day, 
the embarrassment occasioned by 
the Tory management of the affairs 
of Belgium; little dreaming that 
Lord Grey was preparing an ample 
though tardy acknowledgment of 
concurrence and approbation in the 
whole course of the negotiation 
conducted by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Aberdeen! Where, 
then, shall we look, in principle or 
in practice, for the superiority of 
Whiggish rule ? 

It may be true, that Sir Robert 
Peel had not, on the Treasury bench, 
as much assistance in debate as he 
himself had rendered to Mr Can- 
ning; the Tory Ministers, it is ad- 
mitted, supplied but one great speak- 
er ;—how many are now to be count- 
ed among the Whigs? The present 
Government, in the House of Com- 
mons, is scarcely equal in oratory, 
and far inferior in every other Sort 
of parliamentary qualification, to the 
superseded and calumniated. Tories. 
Assuredly, there are those among the 
present Ministers who owe their pro- 
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motion to their eloquence ; but it is 
gone! From, some, because they 
cannot accommodate it to the cha 
of principle and vote ; from others, 
because, having only that low species 
of talent which feeds upon misrepre- 
sentation and obloquy, they are 
powerless in defence, and weak in 
explanation, 

hose among. the Ministers who 
do speak, have wisely discontinued 
the practice, in which, they shewed, 
at first, some disposition to indulge, 
of tracing their. difficulties to the 
misrule of former governments. But, 
of the absence of any real excuse for 
them, they have afforded evidence, 
more effectual than their silence. 
They have not proposed a single 
measure for correcting the supposed 
abuseg ; they have not altered the 
system of government, or the course 
of policy. A few retrenchments of 
expenditure, some of them of ex- 
tremely questionable propriety, fur- 
nishes the whole history of their do- 
mestic administration. ‘They have in- 
creased the forces, upon the grounds 
upon which ‘former augmentations 
have been defended ; they have up- 
on them, and in every other, topic, 
fallen at once into precisely the same 
course of argument, which for years 
they had reprobated or ridiculed, as 
the common-place of Ministers. They 
have even found it necessary tomatch 
what they used to call the Dundas 
and Bathurst job, in giving a pen- 
sion of L.2000 a-year to a Whig ad- 
herent, who had recently been pla- 
ced in the high office of Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland, for 
which, however, he gave up no pro- 
fession, or other office; and there- 
fore might, much more reasonably 
than the dismissed Commissioners of 
the Navy, have been left to his own 
resources. 

Their management of foreign af- 
fairs has been ably exposed in your 
pages; it is, however, rather diffi- 
cult to treat this topic, because they 
have adopted a system of reserve, 
going far beyond Lord Castlereagh 
or Mr Canning. It is enough for me, 


7 


' that Lord Palmerston, so long a mem- 


ber of a Tory government, has not 
ventured to justify himself at the 
expense of Tory policy. I do sus- 
ect, that when we are at last in- 
ormed of ones in respect 
of Belgium, Portugal, and the Papal 
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legations, it will be found thatanew - 
0 


icy has been’ adopted’;' and’ that 

ve has set himself, not’ So mitch 
against the mismanagement of an- 
cient Tories, as against the declara- 
tions of modern Whigs; that he has 
thrown aside tliat rule of tien-inter- 
vention which Lord Grey establish- 
ed or avowed; and has mixed’ up 
this country in continental affairs, as 
intimately as when the Tories made 
that intermeddling a charge against 
the Walpoles and the Whigs: If his 
intervention should lead to war, the 
war and its consequences will not 
be owing to Tory Ministers or Tory 
olitics ; if war do not ensue, it will 
e because our high-minded Minis- 
ters have taken care, in maintenance 
of the “ Balance of Power”—the old 
watchword of the Whigs—to ally 
themselves with the more powerful 
states for the oppression of -the 
weaker. If herein they cannot shew 
that they have improved upon Tory 
policy, we shall find it, I candidly 
admit, quite as difficult to find their 
prototypes in the catalogue of Whig 


Ihave already; perhaps, taken up 
too much space in combating a sense- 
fess notion; had-t been Jess unwill- 
ing to oceupy pages, ‘which, but: for 
me, might have served more usefully 
our great cause; Icould have multi- 
plied’ ‘the proofs ofthat corporate 
self-delusion which characterises the 
Whigs; to which’ there is. nothing 
similar ‘on this side of the Atlantic. 
But I hope that the sketch whieh I 
have given of Whig: and Tory. his- 
tory; will shew that his Majesty’s 

resent Ministers must stand or fall 

y their own merits. They cannot 
claim the honours, if any there be, 
belonging to exclusive Whigs; nor 
honestly boast of being guiltless of 
former misrule. Whigs and Tories 
have in their turn ‘done well; and 
both have at times done ill. Adopt- 
ing the designation of Tory, as a sim- 
ple symbol of abhorrence of revolu- 
tionary measures, and of disgust with 
the vain pretensions of the Whigs, 

I, for one, remain, 
Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 





statesmeg.. It is only by the unna- A Tory. 
tural union between the disciple of | London, April 9, 1832. 
Mr Canning and his bitter adver- 
sary, that this unmanly policy could 
have been produced. 
THE SONG OF THE GIFTED. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 
That voice re-measures 

Whatever tones and melqntbels Weeperen ‘ 

The things of nature utter; birds or trees, 

Or where the tall pas *mid the heath-plant waves, 

Murmur and music thin of sudden breeze, t 

COLERIDGE. 


I heard a song upon the wandering wind, 

A song of many tones—though-one full soul 

Breathed through them all bmp oriegly and made 
rip 


All nature as they pass’d, all quive 


g leaves 


And low responsive reeds and waters thrill, 
As with the conscigusness of human prayer. 
—At times the passion-kindled melo 


Might. seem to 


Over the wild sea- wave ;—at times the 


gush from Sappha's febvehit heart, 


Strain | 


Flow’d with more plaintive sweetness, as if born 


And sometimes, with its melancholy swell, 


Of Petrarch’s voice, beside i vaucluse ; 


A graver sound was mingled, a 


Of Tasso’s\holy lyre ;—y tal ie ae dau 


Were of a suppliant ;—“ Leave me not 
ee music ; ad Tene 


The burden o 
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The lay which genius, in its loneliness, 
Its own still world amidst th’ o’erpeopled world, 
Hath ever breathed to Love. 


They crown me with the glistening crown, 
Borne from a deathless tree ; 
I hear the pealing music of renown— 
O Leve! forsake me not! 
Mine were a lone dark lot, 
Bereft of thee ! 


They tell me that my soul can throw 
A glory o’er the earth ; 
From thee, from thee, is caught that golden glow! 
Shed by thy gentle eyes 
It gives to flower and skies, 
bright, new birth ! 


Thence gleams the path of morning, 
Over the kindling hills, a sunny zone! 
Thence to its heart of hearts, the Rose is burning 
With lustre not its own! 
Thence every wood-reeess 
Is fill’d with loveliness, . 
Each bower, to ringdoves and dim violets known. 


I see all beauty by the ray 
That streameth from thy smile; 
Oh! bear it, bear it not away! 
Can that sweet light beguile ? 
Too pure, too spirit-like, it seems, 
To linger long by earthly streams ; 
I clasp it with th’ alloy 
Of fear ’midst mee Pick 
Yet must I perish if the gift depart— 
Leave me not, Love! to mine own beating heart! 


The music from my lyre 
With thy swift step would flee ; 
The world’s cold breath would quench the starry fire 
In my deep soul—a temple fill’d with thee! 
eal’d would the fountains lie, 
The waves of harmony, 
Which thou alone canst free! 


Like a shrine ’midst rocks forsaken, 
Whence the oracle hath fled; 

Like a harp which none might waken 
But a mighty master dead ; 

Like the vase of a.perfume scatter’d, 
Sach would my spirit be ; 

Se mute, so void, so shatter’d, 
Bereft of thee! 


Leave me fot, Love! or if this earth 

Yield not for thee a home; 
If the bright summer-land of thy pure birth 

Send thee a silvery voice that whispers—‘ Come !” 
Then, With the glory from the rose, 

With the sparkle from the stream, 
With the light thy rainbow-presence throws 

Over the sdet’s dream ; 

diy th’ El a ute 
pathw. use, 
With joy, with fritisic, from the fading grove, 
Take me, too, heavenward, on thy wing, sweet Love! 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EDINBRO’. BY P. ROONEY, ES@, 


LETTER FIRST, 


TO THADEUS M‘VANE, ESQ. GLO’STER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Dean Toavy~I promised when 
last we parted, to send you my first 
impressions of “ Auld Reekie.’ In 
the name o’ God take them then, but 
let me beg that you will give me all 
credit for candour, and believe that 
I, at least, set down nought in malice. 
I am well aware that this ht be 
doubtful to you, unaccompanied by 
the above profession, whefi you call 
to mind our last long talk over this 
subject-matter, You cannot have 
forgotten your incredulity on that 
occasion, or my half stieer over the 
Scotch description of the Hyperbo- 
rean Athens, which we perused to- 
gether, and our recapitulation, by 
way of comparison, of all the splen- 
did points of our own Duabd-lin, 

I need not say to you, Thady dear, 
how I doat upon every foot of that 
most glorious amphitheatre, within 
whose capacious bosom our island’s 
pride lies nestled; nor to you need I 
speak of the love I cherish for every 
green valley, dark loch, and bold 
hill, from Wexford to “ Ould 
Howth ;”+“apropos of hills, we'll e’en 
begin with them, because on that 
head we beat this country hollow. 
I'm not going, mind, to say a word 
about elevations, or the number of 
feet above sea level; to the devil 
or any other engineer with all such 
formalities! When I once fix my eyés 
upon the mountain top, it never oc- 
curs to me to regulate my admira- 
tion, by trigonometrical survey, or 
calculate the sum of my admiration 
to a foot. 

In my mind, then, Thady, these 
Scottish hills are tame, when com- 

dared with those tossed so plenti- 
ully about the counties of Wicklow 
and Dublin, lacking their rich ver- 
dure when clothed, their decided 
and iron aspect when naked. Here, 
no tall trees shoot up, as with us, 
green, bright, and living, from every 
cleft; nor do you see any of our 
perpendicular masses of unleayened 
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swart rock, glowi inst the sun 
like walls o solid seta. 

These hills, too, lack the endless 
variety of outline, the Asiatic aspect, 
which those of Wicklow so striking- 
ly display, where one sees some, lift- 
ed towards heaven graceful and 
spire-like, bearing their sharp cone 
crowns proudly ereet,—others, well 
canted over to one side, as if reeling 
from a debauch—some, saddle-back- 
ed, undulate along; green, smooth, 
and soft,others, in the same group, 
flat and table-topped, cut the bright 
blue sky with their hard level lines. 
It oceurred to me, Thady, as I com- 
pared these hills of ours, so well re- 
membered, with those of Lothian, 
amongst which I journeyed in ap- 

oaching Edinburgh—it nome eo 

say, as | gazed u those before 
me, and recalled The others so far 
away, that they afforded no such ill 
example of the widely differing cha- 
racteristics of the two nations. Our 
hills, taken arately, offering a 
thousand charms, a thousand attrac- 
tions, to the passing stranger, when 
mote closely viewed are found to 
be wnlinked and riotous, fantastic 
and loose in the detail, having one 
common , it is true, but seem- 


ingly but ill adjusted for any com- 
mon 


purpose. 

— of —— = the other 
hand, _ pleasing, and 
also, my glance, far lew im- 
posing, being each more like the 
other, are yet felt, wpon closer in- 
spection, to be true part and parcel 
of one well-jointed design. Like 
their sons in their awakened might, 
they rise, dark, stern, and stubborn, 
thé immovable guardians of the 


soil that bears them ; little attractive, 


if taken in detail. and singly viewed, 


btit most admirable indeed, when 
contemplated ia their banded ma- 
jesty.. Mind, I speak only of my im- 


ede and that these are strictly 
imited to what fell beneath my ken, 
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on the line of march I followed, 
which was by way of Carlisle, and 
across the Esk, through Ewesdale, to 


One grateful word I must give in 
assing to the Esk, for but.rarely 
ave I looked on any more attractive 

river. In some places its bed is 
even, and its banks verdant to the 
very water edge; in others,a deep- 
cut, course, strewn with the 
wreck of ages, giving to the stream 
an altered character at each short 
turn. 

Here, it sweeps by, smooth, deep, 
and dark, shadowed by its antique 
trees; a little way further on, it 
ruffies hurried, and vexed, over a 
high bank of small round pebbles, 
that shine through the limpid ripple 
like any diamonds. Again, a few 
yards onward, and you meet the 
river rushing towards you with a 
changed aspect. It now foams and 
roars in its anger, cumbered, like 
other conquerors, by its own tri- 
umphs; it now boils against, and 
whirls about, huge masses of fallen 
rock, the proud trophies of many a 
winter war, when, in its gathered 
strength, it battles with the moun- 
tains, through which it ever “ bear- 
like” must fight its seaward course. 

You cannot imagine, my dear 
Thady, any thing more lovely, more 
lonely, than some bits about this 
river. God forgive me, but, as we 
journeyed by it, 1 caught myself in- 
wardly wishing, more than once, that 
four red wheels, picked out. black, 
had never yet rattled over its course ; 
and truly, in this, I nated _ 
—— at least sym i 
my feeling, for nothing can well be 


more determined than the o n 
they offer to these ne - 
chines, for which, it is plam to be 


seen, they never were designed. 
I involuntarily blessed their old 
y Tory faces, for their sturdy re- 
jection of this Reform, and again 
wished that the nd was yet de- 
bateable, and Johnny Armstrong’s 
grey tower in his own keeping. 
Oh; Thady ! man, y! what a 
glorious sight it must have been, in 
the wild manfw’ days of raid and reft, 
to have beheld on a ; i 


a band of hungry Seetch erers, 


hurruishing a drove of fat Saxon 
cattle through some ford of this same 
stream ! 
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In the valley, the night dew, yet 


sprinkli illy from. every shaken 
leaf oa. blade, and overhead the 
newly risen sun, changing the lifted 
mist-on the mountain to a mantle of 
silver—whilst, hurry ing. sneeegt the 
pass, come Home and Heron, Max- 
well and Scott, braid bonnets and 
bared legs, waving plaids, and glit- 
tering pikes. 

The wild gillies, scrambling about 
in the water, fiercely pricking. on- 
ward the weary unwilling kine, yet 
looking anxious back, and lowing 
mournfully for their native pasture ; 
the gentler horsemen closing up 
the rear, and making many a care- 
ful cast behind, well knowing that 
keen eyes and ready hands were on 
their spur. 

Picture to yourself at such a mo- 
ment a sudden clatter of fast coming 
riders, and then the shout of “a 
Thirlwall,’ or “an Armstrong,” or 
other bold Border name, ringing 
from the English bank, and right 

romptly answered by the Scottish 

orns, and the various slogan of the 
aon tillthe mountain echoes, start- 
led in their caves, shriek back the 
fierce defiance. 

Fancy the—but where the devil 
am I galloping to? I set out by 
promising, and intending simply to 
give you my impressions of Edin. 
bro’ town,” and here I am, dashing 
through the waters of the Esk, yell- 
ing barbarous cris de guerre, and 
striking in, with close-set_ teeth, 
amidst a Border onslaught, where for 
every bullock to be knocked in the 
head, two tall men were presently 
brained. . = 

Marry, were oxen as high-priced 
in these degenerate days, it would 
be needful to lengthen Lent, since I 
fear me there would be few bidders. 
Beef would,.doubtless, be a. great 
rarity amongst us peaceable folk ; 
or, as Mr Hood would say, we should 
soon fall short of even a short-rib. 

But to go onward—having paid 
tribute to the fair Esk, the which I 
could not resist. If old surly Sam 
o’ Litchfield marched into the land 
by this route, I could almost pardon 
the learned Bear his jaundiced pic- 
ture ef Scotia’s barrenness ; for sure- 
ly nothing, in appearance, can be 
leas -fertile than the succession of 
bare. mountain and bleak valley, 
which, if we except the passage of 
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the Ettrick, is little varied from hence 
to “ Pushie Inn,” where, by the way 
of nota, let me say there is to be seen 
a very Seotch toy vl a 

ic ue- lady, 
With Whiggery enough for the whole 
Covenant, devoted to posting and 
reform, and bearing for her sign a 
very quaint conceit, for painted 
thereon is a dog, by name “ Buch,” 
who is made, loath, to wish 


every looker-on is, at least, sure to 


ee 

rom the hill above this place the 
pulse begins to increase its action, 
and every added mile gives birth to 
some new interest. To the right 
towers Arthur’s lofty seat, up comes 
on the mind, Holyrood, Anthony’s 
Chapel, and the hundred other ima- 
ges they conjure in their train. To 
the left darkles the Castle, recalling 
the Bruce—the Douglas—Kirkaldy’s 
loyal defence and luckless end. 

Beyond range the Pentlands, the 
stern witness of Clavers’ murders, 
and the eternal monument of his vic- 
tims. I wonder did the Church’s 
Captain ever dream that time might 
come when the humble Covenanters’ 

raves would be remembered and 
amous, whilst that of the proud Dun- 
dee should afford a subject of dis- 
pute to the antiquary alone ? 

But I must pull in, and not di- 
late 80; the fact is, Thady, a man 
feels fairly inspired in this region,— 
at least I pity him who does not so 
feel. It is a land of romance, and 
one yields helplessly and wholly to 
its influence. ; 

Nearing the city, I was at first 
hugely re of dear Dublin ; 
the low stone-cabins, cherished dirt- 
heaps, and duck, or es. 
light-haired unkempt maidens, and 
sturdy shoeless urchins, all filth and 
frolic, together with the lofty gar- 
den-walls, and square-built houses 
of the better sort, all came in aid of 
the resemblance; but, once within 
the suburb of Newin » the com- 

ison would be “ , as Mrs 


. says. 

Such plain good taste in design, 
such neatness, such cleanliness, such 
a general air of comfort, in short, is, 
in my mind, offered by no other en- 
trance to any capital city it has been 
my lot to visit, and they have not 
been few. Well, from’ this onward 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCIV. 
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the scene lye ed, beco- 
ming sieliedd enevenetines and 
also more inspiring ; for it was Sab- 
bath-day, and hitherto all had been 
quiet, voiceless, and even solitary ; 
but, as the Mai drove leisurely on, 
the churches were pouring forth 
their congregations!—Oh, Thady, my 
dear fellow, when shall we feast our 
eyes and hearts, in our own city; on 
such an unmixed assem well 
clad people, as that. which I then 
= crowding the wide streets of 
this ! 

I turned to all sides; I lifted my 
eyes from one well-dressed > 
and they lighted only upon the like. 
I was sensibly moved - this air of 
general and equal ease and comfort. 
“ Where,” -I asked of a person seat- 
ed behind me, who had been civilly 
pointing out the dions,—“ where,” I 
asked, “ are your poor ?” 

“ They’re just here, about you!” 
he replied, accompanying his an- 
swer, as I thought, with a smile of 
pride, which I at once envied and 
admired. “. These,’ he went on, 
“are all, or mostly, artisans, and 
work-people of one kind or other ; 
we are not yet come to the fashion- 
able end of the town.” 

Well, on we rolled. We passed 
along the vast dry bridge that crosses 
the North Loch, connecting the Old 
with the New Town. e turned 
short by ‘the right, halting at the 
Post-office. 

Full before me rose the Calton- 
hill. My eyes-swept upwards along 
the noble street, ganas by. the mo- 
nument of Dugald Stewart, and rest- 
ed on the frent. of the Parthenon ; 
they were feasted, filled full with 
beauty. Nelson’s Monument I might 
also have seen; but, after one glance, 
I would not again see it—I forgot it 
—I shut it out from my soul’s sight, 
and the retina refused again to reflect 
the only blot on a scene ge. 
so.matchless. °’Tywag the only fault, 
and, like the Record ing Angel, (not to 
speak it profanely,) I Lought 
todrop atear. the proms blot 
out its euledemnen or. ever; but, 
alas, J am. no l, Ted, as you well 
know; besides, 1 promised you my 
true impressions, and recorder 
you shall never call. me,—tasteless 
you may, perehanee, when one day 
you leok on this-object of my dis- 
like, To which I a. each saan 

E 
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to his humour ; and perhaps I may 
yet return to this same monument, 
when in one more reasonable than 
at present, 

ell, I at length was set down at 
the coach-office. I clomb the stee 
hill, stared at the Record-hall, wend- 
ed at the heels of my Hielan porter 
up Prince’s Street, looking mighty 
like a Kerry cow in the middle of 
College-green, all dust and bewilder- 
ment,and at length was safely housed 
at Mackay’s Hotel, after —— 
against several gude folk, throug 
star-gazing at the near Castle, and 
thinking of “ Oliver Cromwell, that 
did it so pummel,” as he did poor 
Lady Jeffries, “ till he made a great 
breach, right into her battlement.” 


So ends my first chapters and 
whether I “ go an,” or no, must de« 
pend _— your gratitude, my hu~ 
mour, Seottish sunshine, and a few 
other chances, all equally uncertain 
and undependable. 

Adieu, Thadeus, darlin’ —Excuse 
much of this, as, in serious truth, 
I’m not yet quite sane; I'll strive to 
sober me down by my next, making 
this strange gay garment cleave bet- 
ter to me “ by the aid of use.” 

Always yours, 
Patrick Rooney. 
Mackhay’s Hotel, 
Prince’s Street. 


LetTer II. 


Dear Toapy,—Since writing my 
last, I have become as familiar with 
Edinbro’, as a man may well be with 
so large a space in so short a time. 
But with cities as with men, an agree- 
able first impression mightily facili- 
tates intercourse, ri rm the ac- 
quaintanceship of a day into an ease 
and cordiality which a knowledge of 
years fails to produce, when, on the 
other hand, coldness or formality 
chances to cloud the introduction. 

It is pleasant, either in the case of 
men or cities, to fee] that closer ac- 
quaintanceship has failed to undo the 
charm, which novelty at first, per- 
chance, helped to weave; and still 
more pleasant to be able to assert, 
that familiar intercourse has but 
served to confirm the predilection. 

Just in this humour, then, do I sit 
down to for you, my second 
batch of Impressions. 1 have, then, 
Thady, wandered about here ac- 
cording to my restless habit, and 
have seen more to admire than might 
justly be described under the head 1 
have selected, as best suited to a fly- 
ing traveller: comprehending a ues t 
but vigorous glance, that, aided vy 
an imagination alive to the subject, 
and prepared to deal with it, snatches 
most of what is boldest and ritost at- 
tractive, and if fearlessly and fairly 
transferred to paper, often affords a 
sketch &s satisfactory a8 ‘more’ la- 
— d pone oe ,as — — 

e, by that weight of responsibili 
which pretarelgth always theuhi—. 
But to my task, a 


In the first place, my own quar- 
ters—most happily situated—in no 
slight degree, as it chanced, served 
to keep the flame alive, which a first 

lance on Edinburgh had kindled. 

mmediately opposite my window, 
but at some distance, stand groups 
of buildings, which one might fancy 
belonging to some Italian city of the 
middle ages—when each family re- 
sidence was a stout fortress, planned 
and raised in contemplation of a 
siege from Guelph or Ghibelline, 
where all showed solid, stern, and 
safe, the citizens’ only aim space and 
security ; and when the church alone, 
sanctified and shielded by its holy 
purpose, could venture safely to in- 
dulge the genius of the architect, and 
revel in luxuriant external orna- 
ment, fearless and fancy free—such 
were my first impressions, as, on the 
evening of my arrival, I stood at my 
window communing with all which it 
commanded. 

The country, at this point, was 
wholly shut out. On my left hand 
the North Bridge, crossing the loch, 
with the tall houses which form the 
téte du pont, limited my view in that 
direction. Immediately in front, 
looking across the deep chasm of the 
once loch—half veiled in the grow- 
ing mist of evening, and by the 
smoke of the houses below, whose 
toofs were barely visible—ran en 
echéllon, a succession of towerin 

bles, marking the course of the ol 

igh street; broken at certain dis- 
tances by long lines of heavy ma- 
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sonry, pierced with small square win- 
dows; inmany of whieh lights al- 
ready glimmered ; some, as it were, 
rising brightly from out the very 
earth, others twinkling pale and star- 
like, at an elevation of fifteen stories. 
Here and there a conical roof, to- 
gether with numberless stacks of 
chimneys, chequered the line, and, 
marked against the clear sky, pro- 
duced the effect of crenelled battle- 
ments. 

On the extreme right, the view was 
flanked high overhead by the Castle, 
amore ee mags than which 
it would be difficult to find. Below, 
on the same line of sight, I could 
just include the building of the So- 
ciety of Artists, looking like some 


temple of antiquity, escaped from: 


the ravages of Goth and Frank; the 
solitary evidence of a happier age— 
all else speaking more of security 
than beauty, except, as I before re- 
marked, in the church’s case ; for on 
the middle ground of this very pic- 
ture, at once giving birth to, and con- 
firming the recollection, the old Tow- 
er of St Giles proudly reared its 
head, imperially crowned, and rich 
in the most florid Gothic tracery, im- 
parting a finish and relief tothe dense 
group, which no single object less 
happily appropriate could have done. 
Fancy, in addition to the whole, my 
dear Ted, the last rays of a heaven- 
ly day yet lingering in a cloudless 
sky, giving brightness to the more 
prominent points, and investing the 
numerous deep shadows with a 
breadth and grandeur, that was most 
admirably in keeping with the cha- 
racter with which my imagination 
had invested this striking scene. 

On these objects, of which my 
hasty sketch will, at best, afford you 
but avery meagre impression, I con- 
tinued untired to speculate, until 
forms became gradually indistinct, 
and the various and brightly dotted 
lines of lamps alone remained, mark- 
ing the singular irregularities of the 
site, and giving no ill idea of just such 
a rude city, suddenly illuminated for 
the night entrée of its feudal lord 
and his array. 

In the morning of next day, which 
was happily a fine one, strolled about 
the New Town,. which. offers a suc- 
cession of nobly planned streets, ter- 
races, and squares, all stone-built, 
and deriving from that circumstance 
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a solid air of grandeur and. durabi- 
lity on which the eye rests with 
pleasure, and which mere brick and 
mouldy stucco never can impart. 

From every point here, the blue 
waters of the Forth are seen rolling; 
beyond, a wild background of moun- 
tains, over allof which, in a fine day, 
the lofty Ben Lomond may be clear- 
ly distinguished, braving the sun with 
his snowy head, and looking down 
on the fleecy clouds, where they 
sleep upon the summits of his less 
ambitious compeers. 

I find I must confine my notices 
to what most especially struck me, 
else you will have no end to my im- 
pressions, and they will weary, in- 
stead of, as I design, amusing you. 
One word more, therefore, only, to 
the New Town. 

With St Andrew Square I was 
especially taken, as I looked across 
it, and along the vast line of George 
Street, closed by the noble dome 
of St George’s Church, for I pass 
over the equivocal-looking statue 
standing at the head of Hanover 
Street, since, although it in. reality 
cuts this fine line, it hardly inter- 
feres with the effect, the eye will- 
ingly passing it by, and reposing only 
on the nobler and true termination. 
There can be nowhere, I think, a 
street more finely imagined than this, 
and how the plague the designer 
contrived to select, or carve out, 
such a continuous level at such an 
elevation, does hugely perplex m 
simplicity. Viewed from the Chure 
of St George, Melville’s column in St 
Andrew’s Square offers a termina- 
tion equally to be admired. Near to 
the latter object one is less satisfied; 
the base appears too mean and inse~ 
cure for its. great office, standing as 
it does upon the soft green-sward, 
whilst the ill-looking birds which 
preside over the corners have pla- 
guily the air of attendant harpies, 
roosting under the auspices of the 
ex-great man. 

But I must hurry away from. this 
noble quarter, where all things, how- 
ever presently grand, serve gnly to 
impress one with a sense of the grow- 
ing greatness of the Scottish capital ; 
the which I trust. may be fairly 
viewed as typical of that of the whole 
nation; and next give you my impres- 
sions of that quarter, which as plain- 
ly speake to its former, and if less 
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prosperous and secure, to me, far 
more interesting condition. 

» In this latter perambulation, then, 
Thady, it was my good fortune to be 
companioned with one of the fore- 

«most of the band of worthies which 
Seotland has given to art. One, 
under whose conduct it was impos- 
sible to pass any thing admirable, 
unseeing, or look on, uninstructed ; 
whose imagination seems equally re- 
gulated by truth, whether gaily lux- 
uriating amongst the groves of the 
Bachtcha serai,* or darkly mending 
over the bleak muir of Maugus, 
where the Covenant was irrevocably 
sealed in the best blood of the hier- 
archy. 

I stood in the chamber of Mary 
Stuart in Holyrood; rested by her 
very bed, in the warm early sun- 
beams, streaming full in at the same 
window through which her bright 
eyes had so often greeted them. 
Truly, Thady, one has need here of 
all the sun’s warmth, for the place 
has but a chilly effect, backed by the 
recollection of the deeds enacted 
therein. I almost fancied, as the 
tapestry was lifted, and the low door 
heavily opened on the dark stair- 
head by which the murderers of 
Rizzio entered, that I had a glimpse 
of old Ruthven’s scowling brows, 
blackened by the iron shade of his 
helmet ; close to the door is the little 
closet where the Queen and the 
Countess of Argyle supped in com- 
pany with the gentle musician. It is 
not above fifteen feet long, by twelve 
broad, and with the addition of the 
ruffians who burst in upon that hap- 
py party, must have been as fear- 
fully filled as ever was the like space 
in any land or time. What has ro- 
mance, my dear Thady, to offer, 
aye in horror to a tale like this, of 
whose verity such fearful evidences, 
such speaking proofs, yet exist to 
harrow up the. blood, and make the 
looker-on wish for free breathing 
space, with his lungs panting, and 
his heart thumping against. his ribs, 
as if himself under the very gripe of 
the ngble bravoes, who so _basely 
ou nature, and disgraced true 
chivalry ! 


Faith, Thady, the envied privileges 
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of a Jady’s favourite were held by a 
desperate tenure in those days, The 
sword, film-sustained, was ever ripe 
for afall; and, as poor Rizzio found, 
even the person of the sovereign was 
no safe shield, opposed to the will of 
such subjects, whose ears were as 
ears of adders to the commands of 
the Queen; their hearts, as hearts. of 
marble to the tears of the woman. 

In the Duke of Hamilton’s apart- 
ments are some interesting portraits. 
One of Darnley, loutish, small-eyed, 
and brutal, affording no_ trace of 
that beauty for which he was re- 
markable. A smaller one of Mary, 
bearing every mark of authenticity. 
The features petite and regular ; and 
the lines betraying the heaviness of 
mid-age, with a tendency to. fat. 
Here, however, a likeness of our 
James the Second drew more large- 
ly on my notice than any other; it 
was most likely placed here by him- 
self, when, as Duke of York, he held 
at Holyrood the most brilliant court 
probably that Scotland ever boasted, 
and won “ golden opinions” from 
all sorts of people, laying the broad 
foundations of a love, which, cleaving 
to his ill-fated descendants, cost 
Scotland much of her best blood. It 
is impossible for the least imagina- 
tive person to look upon this portrait, 
and not marvel at the turn of for- 
tune’s wheel, which makes the once 
master of St Germain’s a twice exiled 
lodger in the palace of the once mas- 
ter of Holyrood. 

Anthony’s Chapel was the next 
point I made; and in walking to it, 
I was truly surprised by the deep svli- 
tude into which five minutes plunges 
one. Look towards thecity,and every 
object bespeaks the refinementof cul- 
ture and civilisation ; turn your back, 
and all is uncultured, natural, and 
savage. You might as well be in a 
desert: not a sound, nota soul; not 
a sign of husbandry, not a domestic 
animal within ken; dark glens and 
rocky heights stretch in unbroken 
lines as far as the sight can penetrate. 
The.ruined Chapel only speaks of 
man, and looking on this, you might 
fancy it the mouldering altar of some 
Cenobite of the wilderness, and your- 
self the first modern discoverer. 








* Garden of the seraglio, in the Crimea. 


+ Maagus-moor, where Sharpe was slain. 
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The day was frtful, the wind east 
by north, loose banks of fog rose 
from the sea, and kept flitting land- 
ward, wholly veiling many objects, 
and leaving others hard by in bright 
sunshine. My companion, with the 
feeling of a painter, was regretting 
this—a regret in which I joined. Yet 
do I owe to this chance the most 
unalloyed long look on the Calton 
Hill {have enjoyed at all, and Thady, 
my boy, what a soul-stirring sight 
it was! The Parthenon and the Mo- 
numents stood out bright and clearly 
defined in dazzling sun-light, whilst 
on the intervening space rested a 
thick cloud, enveloping and conceal- 
ing that tea-garden tower, to which I 
cannot be reconciled, whilst it is left 
standing in such a place and so com- 
panioned.—What an idea was that 
of asailor, whom my friend one day 
encountered, brought-up close by 
this Nelson’s tower, and looking 
quietly upon it. 

“ What do you think of the Admi- 
ral’s Monument ?”” enquired the art- 
ist, attracted by the thoughtful air 
of the old tar. 

“Not much, master; it’s a queer 
sodger-looking place, in my mind,” 
was the cool reply. 

“Why, what would you have for 
his monument ?” 

“ What would Ihave!” cries Jack, 
musing for a little, with a quiet smile; 
“Why, I'll tell you, ’'d have som’at 
a leetle more ship-shape—I'd a took 
one them taunt pillars, stuck it up 
like the main-lower-mast of the 
Victory, rigged a thing like the main- 
top on to it, and sis te hey old boy 
over all, bow-on to the Firth, his right 
arm adrift,a cannon-ball in his left 
hand, and his one eye looking well- 
up seen the seud, flying across his 
bare head.” 

It was a grand, a generous thought, 
to make this hill the site of their 
monuments who have deserved well 
of their country; and what a perpe- 
tuity of fame does a man bid for, who 
fights to gain place thereon! What 
would a hman not attempt, to 
earn one foot of a soil hallowed to 
such an end—to stand boldly out an 
honoured landmark in the eyes of 
generations—to fee] that your ¢child- 
ren, come they east or west, or north 
or south, may stretch forth their 
hands, and proudly say, “ There 
stands the monument of our father!” 
What the devil is a hole in St Paul’s 
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to this, Thady ? Only think of having 
your shell crushed within a month 
after your burial by the huge carcass 
of some stinking alderman, and your 
bit of shining marble shewn'by a 
beef-fed rascal, in’ a red gown, ‘to 
curious country schoolboys, at a 
charge of “ only twopence a-piece!” 
Faugh on such fame, when compa- 
red to an urn based by the free moun- 
tain ! 

But my impressions gain on me, 
I find, and must not be let to circle 
in such wide flights. The subject is, 
in fact, over much for me, Thady, 
and the recollections linked with the 
subject throng upon my imagination, 
= and bewildering it. 

Of the Canongate I shall only re- 
mark, that it is a street of romance, 
one long line of ancient poetry tell- 
ing in imagery, rude, but rich and 
true, of memorable bygone times, 
and of the actors therein. One thing 
Imust name to you ;—fancy the house 
of John Knox, tenanted by a Dryden, 
that Dryden a Barbatic, and one who 
swears by the covenant, and, maugre 
idolatry, worships the grim bust of 
the Scotch Reformer, stuck m a 
niche by his door, as his patron saint. 

What a book is “ the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian!” Followin this book the Por- 
teous mob, and you have every house 
yet standing, from St Giles down to 
the Grassmarket. These made the 
less impression on me, for I already 
knew, and, in those pages, had often 
looked upon them. 

On the extent and beauty of the 
prospects from the Castle, and every 
other elevation, I am silent for ‘the 
like reason ; the same Grapiic pen, 
the only one which coul gto g 
forth such scenery, having y 
made most of them familiar to all 
lovers of nature. Alas! that her 
faithfulest painter should have for- 
sook his honoured function to play 
the truant’ in’ far ‘off sunny lands ! 
Yet so it is!—The weary Magician 
has east his wand aside, bequeathing, 
like his mighty wizard namesake, his 
achievements to — wonder “ com- 
i , and li im, too, bearing 
or ae ard daling silent tomb, the 
secret of the spell by which he 
wrought his’ wonders. 

Adieu, dear Thady, yours always, 
abroad or at home, dead or alive, 

» Patrick Rooney. 

Machay’s Hotel, 

April 14th, 1882, 
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THE CASTLE OF THE ISLE OF RUGEN. 


Tue traveller who looks for won- 
ders always turns his face to the 
south. There he first finds among 
the Swiss hills, romance, and the 
Ranz de vaches. Still onward he 
finds Roman ruins, Etruscan frag- 
ments, the dust of the Scipios, and 
the living Lazaroni. Still onward, 
if he has the hardihood, which Ho- 
race professes that fe had not, he 
throws himself and his curiosity on 
board a sparonaro, rests on his oars in 
the centre of the Bay of Naples, 
drinks in sea-air and sunshine, dis- 
covers that the sky “ never produced 
such a sun before,” nor the breeze 
filled his organization with such a 
superfluity of aromas; and lingers 
there, sketching Vesuvius in his port- 
folio, recording his raptures in his 
tablets, or describing the undescri- 
bable, until he catches the night 
dew, which, to a novice, is as fatal 
as a cannon shot; or is carried 
out of the bay by the current that 
insidiously steals round Capreea, and 
finds himself at once in breakers, in 
the dark, and in the hands of a row- 
boat full of Algerines. All this many 
a Roman lover has enjoyed within the 
course of his first Neapolitan twelve 
hours; and all this he may enjoy 
still, notwithstanding the presence 
of General Savary and his French 
heroes in the ancient seat of the Dey. 
Piracy is too native to the Algerine, 
to be eradicated by even the vigor- 
ous surveillance of the first police 
officer of Napoleon himself. The 
Algerines still launch their row- 
boats, sweep across the glassy Me- 
diterranean, float along the Italian 
shores, and carry off priests and prin- 
cesses in the original style. Whether 
the French braves are cognizant of 
this revival of ¢he national habits, is 
not clear. But France is a nation 
of such infinite good-breeding, that, 
while it uniformly respected the 
manners of its allies in America too 
much to prevent them frem roasting 
or each other, whenever they 
thought proper, we can scarcely con- 
ceive that its le rs, who still ho- 
nour the slave-trade, and its warriors, 


who wither in the fires of a ‘land'of - 


the most intolerable sunshine and 
merciless ennui, that ever made 


Frenchmen miserable, would alto- 
gether extinguish the only inter- 
course with European faces, which 
visits his soul with a recollection of 
human nature. 

The more profound traveller pushes 
still to the south; mounts a camel, 
breakfasts with the Bashaw of Benin; 
is robbed by the majesty of the Man- 
dingoes; is bastinadoed, flogged, 
starved and dungeoned, bya relay of 
kings, at every five miles, until he 
reaches the “empire of Timbuctoo;” 
finds, as usual, that there is no em- 

ire; gets a coup de soleil; finds his 

iver Bulamized, his pulses in the 

black fever; lives just long enough 
to see himself robbed to the last 
scrap of his journal and his ward- 
robe, and thus bequeathing his ex- 
ample to a posterity whom he is sure 
of finding bloeckheads enough toemu- 
late his absurdity, and long to share 
a shred of his fame. 

On wpe out upon my travels, I 
neither looked for wonders, nor 
turned my horse’s head to the south. 
My way was to the north, where 
I had some concerns of both study 
and business with St Petersburgh. 
I went through Mecklenburgh, fa- 
mous for the best-humoured peo- 
ple and the worst highways in the 
world; and after seeing the Sove- 
reign Prince and the other curiosi- 
ties of the place, I followed the shore 
of the Baltic, through Pomerania, and 
in due time passed through Wismar, 
renowned for the best beer in Ger- 
many, and reached Rostock, equally 
renowned for having the worst; two 
characteristics which go a prodigious 
length in the land of the Cimbri and 
Teutones. 

But Rostock had better things for 
me than its beer. I there found my 
excellent friend, Major Von Her- 
mand, with whom I had made half a 
dozen campaigns in the Lichenstein 
hussars, in the Napoleon wars, and 
who, after gaining honours and 
wounds in very different proportion, 
had retired Major from the service 
of Mars to matrimony, and was new 
husband of a handsome Mecklen- 
burgher, and father of a little corpo- 


‘val’s guard of boys and girls. 


My old Major welcomed me with 
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soldierly hospitality; but it was soon 
clear enough that the household was 
in some state of confusiop, And 
when we were left to take our bottle 
of Rhenish after supper, the story 
came out in the shape of a reluctant 
apology for the necessity of leavi 
me next morning, “ The awkward- 
ness of this breach of good fellow, 
ship is increased,” said he, “ by my 
being scarcely able to say where I 
am going, or for what object, But 
the truth is, that I think my family 
have been grossly insulted in the 
person of one of my sisters by an 
adventurer, as I pronounce him, but 
by a sort.of angel in disguise, as all 
the women here have resolved, with 
one voice, including my unlucky 
sister, who took him for better for 
worse a year ago, and who will now 
probably have time enough to repent 
of relying on the plausible tongue, 
of what I must acknowledge to have 
been a very showy scoundrel.” 

** Where did he come from?” was 
my question. 

S dh, from Berlin, of course,’ was 
the answer; * all our Cupids in the 
north come from the German Paris.” 
“ His name?”—*Steinfort—a good 
travelling name. He gave himself 
out for a Captain in the Zieten hus- 
sars ; knewevery body everywhere— 
received perpetual letters with fine 
names on them—talked as if he had 
been presented in every court of 
Europe—spoke half-a-dozen lan- 
guages—fiddled, fluted, and sang, till 
he drew all the brains out of the wo- 
men’s heads; and when he led my 
sister to church, was reported to 
have left, I can’t tell how many hun- 
dreds of our belles in a state of de- 

ir.’ 

«“ But how went on the matrimo- 
nial year?’ I asked.—* Nothin 
could be better,” was the reply; * a 
adoration for the first month, as is 
the etiquette. Then came fondness ; 
friendship followed; every thing was 
done with the regularity of a master 
of the whole ceremonial. Then came 
paternity; a new revival of his rap- 
tures; never was father fonder— 
never was infant so caressed—neyer 
was wife so worshipped. It must 
be owned that the fellow performed 
his part to perfection.” 

* But the explosion, the catas- 
trophe—How did they oeeur ?” said 
.—* That I can scarcely tell,’ said 


the Major. “ He received a letter 
by an odd-looking courier about a 
fortnight ago, and from that time he 
became prodigiously fond of stayin 
at home. His wife at length urg 
him out, for the mere benefit of a 
morning’s shooting in the fir groves 
round the town, He suffered him- 
self to be persuaded; took his gun 
and his dog, and from that time to 
this no soul in Rostock has seen his 
face, The dog came duly home, the 
gun was found in the wood, but the 
sportsman was gone. We were about 
to send out our people to scour 
the country, but the knave, not to be 
deficient in politeness to the last, 
contrived, how I know not, to dis- 
patch a letter to his unfortunate wife, 
apologizing, with the grace of a Ber- 
lin coxcomb, for the delay of his re- 
turn, stating some nonsense about 
business, &c., promising that he 
should ‘throw himself at her feet at 
the earliest opportunity,’ and in fact 
cla ping his wings, and quitting his 
wife and the country for life, I sup- 

ose. Thereisthefellow’s billet-doux. 

tsmells so confoundedly of perfumes 
that I cannot bear to touch it. See 
if you can make any thing more of it 
than we can.” 

His note was produced; it had all 
the guilt of the perfumes stron 
upon it; but it was an eloquent, and, 
as I should have conceived, a. stri- 
kingly sincere performance. _It,was 


_long, and seemed to have been writ- 


ten under great depression of mind; 
but there was evidently some story 
in the matter which the writer had 
not the power to disclose. “And 
your journey is to find the letter- 
writer?” Iasked. “I know of no- 
thing else to be done,” was the an- 
swer. “On gathering up afew scraps 
of his papers, for he seems to have 
spent all his late retired hours in 
destroying his correspondence, I 
found.an account me kind, Swe 
dish, with the Scania, postmark, and 
to Sweden I make my first move- 
ment, though probably the fellow is 
by this. time fighting, fiddling, or 
e 


marrying, among the heroes and he- 
reines of South America.” 
_ For my part, I had nothing better 


to do in. my three months’ leave 
from my ent; Sweden was new 
te me, and-I might as well go there 
as any, where else; I had also seen 
the bright eyes and pale cheeks of 
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the deserted wife; gallantry, novel- 
ty, and old friendsh Pp» were all en- 
gaged in the affair: I offered,to. ac- 
company Von Hermand; and. my 
offer, after some deprecatory civili- 
ties, was accepted. 

Between soldiers who have stood 
the fire of a French battery together, 
there is not much ceremony; and 
the hussar, who is a wild man by 
phe igre and sleeps oftener in a 

ush than a bed, seldom requires 
much preparation. Von Hermand 
and I were accordingly on horse- 
back by six the next morning, and, 
with a pair of stout valets, if not 
very accomplished ones, they being 
old dragoons who had received their 
discharge and retired with the Ma- 
jor, we galloped off, followed by 

rayers, sighs, and tears enough to 
Lave wafted an army of crusaders. 

Pomerania is, as but few of the 
world know, excepting the Baltic 
smugglers, a rough country, though 
as flat as a Tartar’s face; its rough- 
ness consisting in roads axle-deep ; 
in a most prodigious fertility of 
thorns and thistles, and in, I think, 
an unrivalled scorn of all civility 
among its people. Iam not ultra- 
aristocrat, but heaven defend me 
from eating, drinking, or sleeping, 
from living or dying, among a nation 
of peasants! After having tried the 
towns, from Demmin to Usedom, and 
being half starved in them all, our 
next experiment was the country. 
Here we had the barbarism of man- 
ners, united to the barbarism of soli- 
tude. And here we might have 
roved till the great day which finish- 
es all things, without getting a civil 
word, or an ounce of white bread. 
The Major was beginning, I saw, to 
be rather weary of the adventure, 
The valets, honest fellows as they 
were, were all but in a state of mu- 
tiny ; reper but my military adroit- 
ness in supplying them with double 


rations of tobacco, on the first symp- 


toms of discontent, could have pre- 
vented them from dropping the reins 
on their chargers’ necks; which 
would, in that case, have inevitably 
turned their heads home. — But what 
German, from the Tyrol to Holstein, 
could ever resist tobacco, the nation- 
al ambrosia, the original ipa 

of the German Eve? They follow: 


ed; I drew up our order of march, 


tation, 


put the Major in the centre, the dra- 
goons in the rearguard, and took 
upon myself the parts of outpost, 
Vidette, general patrol, and univer- 
sal purveyor. In this campaigning 
style we ranged the whole coast of 
Swedish Pomerania, intending to 
make our next incursion inte the 
Prussian part of the province, and 
then regularly proceeding over our 
human hunting-ground, 

From time to time we had. re- 
ceived some of those encourage- 
ments to pursue the chase, which, 
though the most frivolous things 
imaginable in the sight of common 
reason, yet, to men embarked in any 
peculiar pursuit, always seem to give 
such prodigiously solid encourage- 
ment for going on and continuing to 
be fooled. Weseldom attempted to 
ive a hint of our object without 
finding that shewy swindlers were a 
commodity rife in the coldest cor- 
ners of the north; nor described our 
adventurer, without hearing that 
his very counterpart had “ passed 
through the town the night before,” 
and was at that moment supposed 
to be sitting at breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, at some village within the 
next half.dozen miles. Of course, 
while we were yet novices, on these 
occasions we put spurs to our 
steeds, and had the simple advan- 
tage of the exercise for our trouble. 
It was, however, a season in whicha 
gallop across a wild country might 
not be reckoned among the severest 
trials of human philosophy. It was 
the close of autumn; and the last 
days of autumn in the north are 
not to be undervalued beside. its 
finest and fairest hours in the south. 
Even the weeds put on their robe 
of colours, the pines and thickets 
were regally invested with gold and 
purple, and the skies were all in 
grand gala. The Baltic is but a salt 
water lake at best, and in its days 
undisturbed by Odinand his chariot 
of the whirlwind, is as fine a mirror 
for the sunsets and evening stars of 
the Pole, as the waters of Italy for 
the hanging forest and the cluster- 


_ing yineyard, 


Nature, rich, lovely, and luscious, 
in the south, is calm, solemn, and 
superb in the north; but, like the 
fair sex, she is fair every where: and 
the eye must be singularly dim that 
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would not bew to her’ autumnal 
beauty, even on the shores of Pomé- 
ranias' 

But one of those loveliest of even- 
ings exhibited the caprice of beauty ; 
a breeze, soft ‘as ‘ever breathed in 
Paphos, ‘suddenly ‘swelled into a 
gale; clouds that lay floating on the 
west in pavilions of vermeil and 
violet, ‘suddenly congregated into 
pillars of rolling smoke, mountains 
of conflagrations; and chaoses of 
flame, wind, water, and thunder- 
bolts. ‘The trumpet of Odin was 
sounded over the horizon, and all 
his windy legions came flocking on 
all their watery wings. We were 
drenched in a moment; our horses 
reared, groaned, and ran wherever 
it liked them best ; mutiny was again 
in the camp, and the Major gravely 
declared his thorough conviction 
that swindler-catching was out of 
his department. But, however wise 
the determination might be for the 
future, the only thing worth think- 
ing of for the present was, where to 
find a roof for ourselves and our 
horses. . 

No spot in the province could 
have been worse calculated to give 
a man comfort in a storm. We were 
riding along the shore of the Kleine 
Hoff, in which nothing but an oys- 
ter could live, and nothing but an 
otter could find a place to hide its 
head. As far as the eye reached 
landward was weed, yellow, blue, 
and green, perfectly picturesque, 
but the picturesque unbroken by 
any vestige of the dwelling of man. 
Seaward, to the extremity of the 
horizon, all was ‘a bed of dim- 
coloured billows, rolling and tossing 
before’ a tough and rough north- 
wester. The earth was a deluge, 
and the sky was a reservoir from 
which the deluge poured. Night, 
too, fell rapidly. The good old 
times when we should have wrap- 
ped ourselves up in our cloaks, 
kindled the first tree we met, roast- 
ed the first sheep, and lain down 
beside our chargers to sleep out the 
night, till sunshine or'an enemy’s 
shot broke our slumbers, were pass- 
ed away. The excitement of cam- 
paigning,—and thereis no excitement 
on earth that can be its equal for ma- 
king men forget every thing of per- 
sonal annoyance,—was not to be 
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found on the shores of this sandy 
armlet of the brown Baltic. 1 be- 
gan fully to coincide in the logic of 
the Major, and to think with a fond- 
ness fatal to heroism of all kinds, of 
the delights of a fireside, a supper 
to eat, and a bed to lie on. 

While I was soliloquizing on this 
vexatious contrast, one of our valets, 
whose horse had probably grown 
tired of his rider’s grumblings or his 
tobacco, dropped him over his ears 
into a streamlet, now swelled to a 
torrent, which rolled into the sea. 
The old dragoon rolled with it, and 
had nearly found a fatal result from 
adopting the old courtier policy of 
following the stream. Through all 
the howling of the tempest we heard 
his roar for help, or for the loss of 
his pipe, I forget which; the meer- 
schaum being in all probability as 
dear to his Keyserslautern soul as 
any part of his configuration. We 
lost sight of him for a moment; till, 
by a flash of the blue flame that was 
darting about us in a thousand spiky 
fantasies, we saw him and his horse 
climbing up the (na bank; and 
heard him, in another moment, cry- 
ing out that he saw a light in a hut, 
but how many leagues off he could 
not venture to guess. The news, 80 
far as it went, was cheering. We all 
plunged into the stream, found it 
fordable, saw the light, and push- 
ed our tired steeds gallantly through 
moss and mire, towards this new har- 
binger of bed and board. 

The hut turned out to be a kind 
of country inn, or large farm-house ; 
and if we were to judge from the 
blaze through the windows, which 
gave signs of a good fire in the kitch- 
en, and the roar of song and laughter 
that echoed along this windy wilder- 
ness, we had fallen in with some 
place of remarkably festive entertain- 
ment in a remarkably festive time. 
The prospect cheered us infinitely, 
and the Major fairly outstripped me 
in a race for the door. But there 
our charge was brought to a full 
stop ;—the entrance was as fast shut 
up as the dungeon of Spandau, The 

ajor knocked, all in vain; vocife- 
rated, equally in vain; threatened to 
break every casement in_the house, 
still in vail; swore by the shade of 
Marshal'Daun, and the beard of the 


Grand Turk, equally in vain; and 
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at length, like all puzzled generals, 
had no alternative for it but to hold 
a council of war, The very name 
is, in all instances, but another word 
for despair; and though the two dra- 

oons were invited to the council, 
the only expedient that our united 
wisdom could devise, was either to 
storm the house, to set it on fire, or 
to ride away and take the chances 
of the world, which probably meant, 
being drowned in some quagmire, or 
beaten to pieces by some falling fo- 
rest, before the next half hour. 

I confess I heard this decision with 
more repugnance than became due 
notions of military obedience; and 
the prospect of quitting this world, 
when I had got three months’ leave 
from the parades and patrolings of 
garrison life, of all lives the most 
tiresome, or of cutting short the vow 
that I had made, of spending that 
pight in particular over a good fire 
aud a better bottle, made me a re- 
volter at once, I accordingly, in my 
character of vidette, lingered a few 
hundred paces behind our retreating 


force, and pondered on the possibi- 
lities of finding the bed and the bot- 
tle after all. One of the oddities of 


the affair was, that the moment of. 


our knocking at the inexorable door, 
seemed to have the effect of sudden 
mortality on all within, It was the 
knock of death, and the Major the 
ministering angel. Every sound had 
sunk at once—every light had per- 
ished ; there was neither song nor 
shout, fire nor candle, in the tene- 
ment; and the suddenness of the 
change from boisterous merriment 
to silence worthy of an assembly of 
mummies, had undoubtedly been 
among the more secret motives 
which moved our two dragoons to 
acquiesce so submissively in the er- 
der for bivouacking on the moor. 
Fond as the German is, whether sol- 
dier or citizen, of the good things of 
this world, he is not dispesed to buy 
them at more than their value. He 
will venture his brains against a bat- 
tery, for the buttons of the artillery- 
man that points the guns at him; he 
will run the chance of the rope in 
the most friendly country, fer a pul- 
let; but he will have nothing to do 
with skirmishers reeruited frem the 
world of ghosts. The dire-impres- 
sion on our valets was, that the - 
yard was some outpost of Beelze- 
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bub, and that it was not in their or- 
ders to attack any of his pickets. 
Von Hermand himself, though as 
brave as his own sword, had seemed 
particularly struck with the extraor- 
dinary change from Baechanalianism 
to dumbness; and his philosophy, 
for the time, was evidently not of a 
very different altitude from that of 
the dragoon school. However, while 
I gazed on the mansion, I perceived 
a renewed twinkle through one of 
the shutters; the view considerably 
cheered the pomninnes of my spe- 
culations, and taking post in silence 
under a projection of the wall, I 
drew the reins tight, and waited for 
further developements, Presently 
the shutter opened a little more wide- 
ly; and this was soon after followed 
by the projection of a head and neck. 
As I was still in my saddle, I was 
just on the elevation which gave me 
an opportunity of seizing both the 
head and the opportunity. I did 
both, and, notwithstanding a vigorous 
struggle, held fast my prize. We 
were pretty evenly matched, for the 
prisoner, though meagre, was tall 
and bony, and his fixed position gave 
him a manifest advantage over my 
moving one. My horse, too, soon 
began to make himself a party in 
the méiée, and in another moment I 
should have been hanging in mid 
air; when perceiving I had lost one 
chance for victory, | plucked out a 
pistol, and ordered my captive to 
surrender without loss of time. Whe- 
ther the result would have been that 
I should have shot him, or he hanged 
me, was still unsettled, until another 
party was involved, to which sol- 
diers and philosophers alike lay 
down their arms. 

Roused, 1 presume, by my most 
solemn protestations that I should 
fire, a form rushed out of the cham- 
ber nearest the casement in an in- 
stant, and implored mercy for “ her 
dear uncle.” Feeble as the light 
was, I could discover that the sup- 
plicant was an uncommonly pretty 
creature, who spoke German with 
the purest accent of Saxony, had the 
bluest eyes shaded with the most 
luxuriant auburn curls, and that I 
should be a monster of the blackest 
dye to withstand her opinion on any 
subject under the stars. I instantly 
released my prisoner, leaving it to 
his honour and the Jady’s feelings, 











ay; 
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whether it were becoming that a sol- 
dier of the Zieten should be left to 
die supperless on such a tremendous 
night. 

he uncle was still disposed to be 
sullen enough, but the niece was 
still irresistible and whether she 
thought that there might be some 
variety in the news of the world, 
which might be brought even by me, 
or moved by the compassion that 
belongs to the whole sex, but which 
I have found at all times especially 
vivid in proportion to their beauty, 
she at length prevailed on the dear- 
est of uncles, and most reluctant of 
landlords, to unbar his doors, and 
give me shelter for the night. But 
now a fresh cause of parley arose. 
I demanded quarters for the whole 
party. The eommandant of the gar- 
rison would allow entrance to none 
but the attacking force. The pre- 
sence of the lady prevented a re- 
turn to hostilities on my side. But 
the Major, either more unsuscepti- 
ble of the deference due to the finest 
of blue eyes, and the most luxuriant 
of auburn curls, or infuriated by 
bodily fear of being starved or drown- 
ed in the course of the night, made 
a rush at the half-opened gate, car- 
ried it in full charge with the force 
of a petard, and wes master of the 
place before a preliminary syllable 
could announce his appearance and 
possession, 

We were ushered into an apart- 
ment, or rather ushered ourselves, 
for ceremony was at an end. But 
where were the jovial fellows who 
had made the desert ring ; and where 
was the supper that had inspired 
them with such festivity? Or were 
they indeed spectres, and the uncle 
of the fairest of nieces but the magi- 
cian who ealled them up to their 
revels, and sent them down again to 
the place from which they came? 
The house looked the very dwelling 
of loneliness. There was not a ves- 
tige of the long table, where we had 
fancied that some score of smug- 

ers, or bandits, must have been 

tinking their deep potations of 
Rhein-wine or Mecklenburg beer. 
A dying brand or two were in the 
fire-place, a erazy table lay in a cor- 
ner, a few stools were scattered 
through the reom; there was furni- 
ture enough for a ghost, but no 
more, We. began to fear that our 
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supper would be on the same ghost- 
ly scale. But the entrance of the 
Zung frau, basket in hand, happily 
relieved us from this share of the 
catastrophe. Bread, some fragments 
of one of the sheep that grazed the 
weeds of the moor, and a couple of 
flasks of tolerable wine, which seem- 
ed to constitute the family eellar, 
steed between us and death by fa- 
mine for the time; and the Major, 
in his exultation, panegyrized my 
capture of the fortress as an exploit 
worthy to eclipse half the coups-de- 
main, from the storm of the lines of 
Weissemburg to the assault of Smo- 
lensko. 

As the flasks went their rounds, 
and the brands blazed, both essen- 
tial to the recovery of our good-hu- 
mour, we began to enquire into the 
causes which could have fixed any 
human being in so unpalateable a 
spot. But the hermit was superior 
to all hints; and we were at length 
forced to try the simpler mode ef di- 
rect questioning. “ The stars,” was at 
ee the wild answer. Von Her- 
mand and I glanced at each other ; 
and I could see in the Major’s face 
that the solemnity of tone in which 
this was pronounced, was not lost 
upon my gallant, but very spectre- 
hating friend, I burst into an invo- 
luntary laugh, The grim lord of the 
mansion turned his eye on me; and 
whether it was the illusion of the 
moment, or that some strange lustre 
shot from it, the emanation of an 
inflamed mind, I think that I never 
saw an eye so difficult to sustain, 

“ Yes, the stars!’ exclaimed the 
enthusiast. “ You, and beings like 
you, the children of clay, untaught 
the sublime mysteries of these glo- 
rious lights, scoff at their science; 
but it is true, proudly, splendidly 
true, though it be hid in clouds and 
the veil of impenetrable darkness to 
the eyes of the multitude.” 

The energy with which he poured 
out this tirade, gave, it must be own- 
ed, a singular force to his counte- 
nance, .His features, which had been 
hitherto. dim and withered, now 
seemed to fill out, and shape into an 
expression, which was all but over- 
powering, and at last had the look of 

i omental vigour. His voice 
lest its hollowness. It was now 
powerful and: full yolumed. But 
those are the usual miracles of en- 
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may. The wine, too, or the time, 
for it was now fully the witches’ 
hour, or the natural excitement of 
finding that he had human beings to 
listen to him, and possibly to be con- 
verted into stargazers like himself, 
increased his animation, and we 
found in this wild man of the woods 
a highly informed, though undoubt- 
edly an extremely eccentric compa- 
nion for the hour. 

Our flasks were already traver- 
sing the table with a much lighter 
freight, than when we began disbur- 
dening them; perhaps some glances 
exchanged between Von Hermand 
and myself, certainly less in regret 
for the low state of the Rhenish, 
than for the omen which it gave, 
and our breaking up for the night, 
caught the astrologer’s eye in the 
midst of a harangue mixed of all 
sorts of topics, from the discovery of 
the longitude to the length of the 
Queen of Sheba’s slipper; or the 
etiquette of the court of Vienna at 
the last imperial birth-day. A touch 
on a bell conjured up another flask 
without delay ; but not self-moved, 
but brought in by what, in my poetic 
days, I should have dreamed into a 
sylph, or a fairy princess. It was a 
— being, dressed in some wild 

ut uncommonly picturesque cos- 
tume, with a wreath of lilies, or 
white roses, or some such pretty em- 
blem of her own innocence, in her 
ringlets, a light veil floating behind, 
an embroidered girdle round her 
slender waist, and youth, beauty, 
and archness enough in her coun- 
tenance to have made Socrates him- 
self marry a second time: She came 
in with a solemn step, and singing, 
in a sweet voice, but scarcely above 
a whisper, the Incantation from 
Faust. Hersparkling eye was sufti- 
ciently at war with the gravity of the 
strain; but the pantomime was too 
graceful for us to disturb it. She 
made an obeisance to the table and 
the guests, then turned to the astro- 
loger, and, with a bending’of fore- 
head worthy of an ‘attendant spirit 
to the Lord of Solomon’s seal} paid 
her homage, and instantly glided out 
of the room. The whole movement 
was too expeditiously over for us 
to have the power of doing any thing 
but looking and wondering, what- 


ever might have been our wish to 
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secure the sylph as an ornament'to 
our board. There was something 
too visionary in the entire, to leave 
us in the ordinary state of honest 
hussars over the table; and I am not 
sure that Von Hermand, to this hour, 
is perfectly satisfied that ‘the little 
flask-bearer was not a creature of 
the elements, made for the occasion 
by a whirl of the magician’s wand. 

However, when the first surprise 
was over, I ventured to ask, whe- 
ther our landlord was fortunate 
enough to have many such attendants 
in his establishment. But the ques- 
tion was too late; he was absorbed 
in higher fantasies. He had thrown 
open one of the casements, and was 
gazing with a pair of eyes that flash- 
ed with either frenzy or inspiration 
on thé face of the night. The storm 
had passed off, or lived only in the 
deep murmurs that told, from time 
to time, of the thunder-clouds that 
floated away over the Baltic. The 
air breathed in deliciously cool, and 
with the living freshness and frag- 
rance of the wild plants after rain; 
but the heavens wore the true pomp 
of the scene; the clouds and mists 
had been swept away alike, and the 
skies were like a Turkish beatty 
that had suddenly dropt her veil to 
enamour the daring gazer. Beauti- 
ful at all times, they were more beau- 
tiful still from their sudden display 
after such an envelopement. The 
whole horizon was one splendour,— 
planet and fixed star burned side by 
side in every coloured brilliancy, and 
the meteors of the north flashed and 
darted among them, like showers of 
gigantic pearls and rubies. The 
astrologer continued gazing, as if 
his eccentric soul was in his gaze; 
then dropping on one knee, and lift- 
ing his hands to their highest stretch, 
he burst into a long invocation of 
Sirius, Aldeboran, and the hundred 
other presidencies of the hemisphere, 
into whose names my inferior science 
could not presume to follow him. 

“ There,” said he, in a tone of ge- 
nuine adoration; “ there, ride-on in 
your fiery cars, ye kings of the des- 
tinies of nations! Abused as your 
mighty science long has been to the 
purposes of base artifice, of low illu- 
sion, of popular folly, ye ride on still 
unstained, still the sovereigns of the 
high things of empire. But the time 

your glory is athand. Yeare al- 
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ready no, longer insulted by being 
supposed the arbiters of the trifling 
fates of individuals. The age of super- 
stition npents the age of science is 
come, Ye bear in your courses the 
message of the King of All through 
all his,dominions, Ye write in let- 
ters to be read only by the favoured 
sons of philosophy, the solemn events 
by which thrones are raised or sub- 
verted; by which the armies of the 
oppressed are created out of the 
dust, and the armies of the oppressor 
are turned into the grave. Even now 
the hour is striking in the turrets of 
that. temple, whose foundations are 
as deep as the centre, and whose 
pinnacles sparkle in the heavens, 
the temple of Virtue, Holiness, 
Strength, and Freedom.” 

Von Hermand and I involuntarily 
exchanged looks at these words. We 
had heard something like them be- 
fore; and the editors of certain of 
our northern journals had been sent 
to study them, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, behind the bars of Spandau 
and Magdeburgh. Were we in com- 
pany with a madman or an impos- 
tor? with a regular illuminé or a 
professional spy ? was our voyage to 
end in being astrologers, or in trying 
the atmosphere of a Prussian dun- 
geon ? 

By the instinct that belongs to 
every man who has no appetite for 
writing a second part of the Me- 
moirs of Trenck, we made up our 
minds to be as silent as we could, 
and choose another billet for our 
next night, let the Kleine Haff rage 
as it may. 

But the astrologer was in the full 
flight of his science still. “ Divine 
Regent of Kebir!”’ he exclaimed, 
with his thin and quivering finger 
pointing to a star of the first magni- 
tude, that blazed in the front of the 
host, “ thou knowest in what the 
throes and troubles of the earth will 
end; pour some of thy effulgence 
on the soul of him who now pros- 
trates himself in all humility before 
thy immortal knowledge!” 

He stooped his forehead, to the 

round, and remained there, like a 
Persian, worshipping. Then. sud- 
denly springing on. his feet, and 
taking a hand of each, he led, us 
to the- casement. ‘ What, is. this 
world,” said he, “ but amist, a fleet+ 
ing cloud, a gathering of darkness, 
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that aps the man and the mind, and, 
after a few years of doubt and diffi- 


culty,. of thankless toil, and feverish 
trouble, consigns him to the bed, 
where he lies down with the worm? 
But what is he without futurity ? but 
what. is he not with futurity? And 
there is the book in which the golden 
words of all time to come are regis- 
tered by the hand that holds the uni- 
versal sceptre. Yes,” he exclaim- 
ed with still wilder solemnity, “ if 
man will know what is to be known, 
let him seek it, not in the impure 
and frail records of human intellect, 
but in the imperishable page of 
Heaven. Let him read the volume 
written from all eternity, living with 
splendour and instinct with wisdom. 
Let him worship the astral spirits, 
whose form is intelligence, and 
whose essence is truth. If all be a 
dream, is this not a dream worth all 
the waking knowledge of earth? Is 
it nothing to see fhe spirits of those 
mighty orbs each throned on his own 
sphere, and through that eternal day, 
which is not. measured by sun or 
shade, flooding the surrounding 
heavens with light, sending the higher 
summons of uncreated wisdom from 
world to world, penetrating the infi- 
nite kingdom of space with their 
own essence, which is light, and 
pouring out their knowledge through 
all sentient things, which is joy? If 
this be a crime, is it not worthy to 
be the crime and ambition of angels ! 
if it be a virtue, is it not the fitting 
employment of the soul made for 
immortality !” 

He paused for amoment, evidently 
exhausted by the ardour of his con- 
templations. Neither of us felt much 
inclined to interrupt him. Von Her- 
mand was already half a convert, and 
as for me I was at least amused by 
the wild animation of the orator. A 
brilliant globe, that shot across the 
horizon, suddenly rekindled all. his 
enthusiasm. “There,” he exclaimed, 
“ is one of the astral messengers fly- 
ing with the speed of light to some 
world .whose. distance is unmea- 
sured and, immeasurable by mortal 
numbers,. Height and depth, space 
and time, to its,powers.are alike no- 
thing; it, rushes by the gates of pa- 
radise,; hearing.the hymns of the 
blest; it rushes, through the mingled 
dominion. of light, and darkness, sur- 
veying the wonders that there every 
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hour simmon up beneath the crea- 
ting hand ; it rushes by the gates of 
the kingdom of evil and woe, listen- 
ing to the echoes of punishment that 
would throw all but its essential 
glory into eclipse; still it speeds on- 
ward, bearing the mandate of Omni- 
potence to the nations of eternity !’’ 

By a curious coincidence, imme- 
diately on the departure of the me- 
teor below the horizon, double dark- 
ness fell, the storm howled across 
the Kleine Haff; the soft air came 
impregnated with the powerful 
smells of all things belonging to the 
sea; thunder again bellowed, light- 
ning swept in trains of yellow and 
scarlet across the sky; the ——- of 
the stars was lost in tenfold cloud, 
and the Astrologer’s night was utter- 
ly atan end. The meteor had been 
the rans = of the scene, and 
the glory had departed with it. The 
Astrologer stood for a while gazing, 
half in despondency, and half in 
homage, on the closing of the gates of 
his temple. Then, suddenly turning 
from the casement, made us a pro- 
found bow, and with a gesture to- 
wards the door of an apartment, by 
which we presumed he intimated our 
quarters for the night, solemnly, and 
without a word, stalked from the 
room. 

It might not be true to say, that all 
this performance had produced any 
very permanent impression upon 
either of us; but it would be idle to 
say that we did not feel very differ- 
ently disposed with reference to both 
the mansion and its lord, from any 
thing that we had expected to feel 
when we entered: We lingered for 
some time in the reom, not quite sa- 
tisfied as to the incivility of our ha- 
v wees taken the house by as- 
sault, and as little satisfied as to the 
actual character of our entertainer, 
though he was evidently a man of 
polished life, of certain attainments, 
and of extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The little sylph, too, ran in my head 
—I was then five-and-twenty—and I 
felt some curiosity to know whether 
she and the lovely niece were one, 
or a pair of beneficent genii, or a 
part of a tribe of those pretty phan- 
toms which the master of the spell 
had the power of calling from the 
clouds or the waters at will, to hand 
him his sherbet. The thought was 
of the very nature to perplex one, 
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for it brought in the head and the 
heart together, and two more puz- 
zling counsellors never embroiled a 
gor ta in any court of Teutehland. 

had even begun to imagine that 
I saw the bluest eyes in the world 
twinkling through the many crevices 
of the wainscot, and that I heard sweet 
accents, which, though the merest 
whispers, I should have sworn to 
in any breathing of rose and balm 
bowers in Christendom. 

But Von Hermand had his senses 
more about him, and he brought me 
to mine, by the undeniable observa- 
tion, that our week’s tour had pro- 
duced nothing in the way of dis- 
covery of the object of our pursuit; 
that all we had hitherto reaped from 
it was a great deal of hard riding, 
hard language, and hard living ; that 
even thé hospitality of the Astrolo- 
ger, whether he were veritable star- 
gazer or actual spy, whether mad 
magician or established smuggler, 
was not altogether sufficient to atone 
for the thorough taste of the Pome- 
ranian climate which that night had 
supplied; that winter was coming 
on ; that we might be robbed, or shot, 
with complete impunity, in any five 
hundred yards of the whole pro- 
vince ; that we had been saved to- 
night from famine by little short of 
miracle; and that he would be safe in 
betting his three chargers, dragoons 
and all, that we should not find three 
more such flasks of good sound hock 
within the borders of the princi- 
pality. 

To this logic I had nothing to an- 
swer. My hopes of catching the gal- 
lant fugitive had not been ardent 
from the beginning; I had seen full 
as much of the Pomeranian land- 
scape as I ever desired to'see; and I 
acknowledged that I thought the 
wisest act of both would be to make 
our way back to Rostock by the short- 
est road. 

When men have little to talk about 
they generally talk the longest, and 
we examined the bearings of the 

uestion with such deliberation, that 
the only sound audible in the man- 
sion was the snoring of the two dra- 
goons. The Major at length moved 
an adjournment of the debate till 
breakfast, if we should be fortunate 
enough to find any thing of the kind 
in this house of moonshine. “ One 


thing, however,” said I, “is settled. — 
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We turn. our horses’ heads home ?”’ 
The Major. gave liis full consent in 
the most hussar-like form. But at 
the instant of our parting, I heard a 
sound which threw the organs of the 
dragoons quite out of the field ; and 
stopped us both at the foot of the 
steps up to our chamber. It was 
neither distinctly voice nor instru- 
ment, but a compound of each, and 
singularly sweet. The tone was in 
complete accordance with the vision- 
ary nature of all that we had seen 
and heard in the course of the night; 
it lashed up and down the room, as 
if ithad been travelling on some post 
fairy’s wing, or been dropt from the 
strings of some troubadour sylph’s 
guitar. It was above our heads, it 
was under our feet, it was lingering 
beside our ears, it was gushing 
against our faces. It was everywhere 
and nowhere, wild, sweet, and fluc- 
tuating as the wave of a rosebud, or 
the glancing of a sunbeam through 
the shade of a vine. While we were 
listening in some perplexity and high 
delight to this a minstrelsy, 
my eyes were caught by an odd 
change in the lineaments of a por- 
trait some centuries old, and dis- 
playing the graces of one of the 
great-grandmothers of the mansion, 
I presume. The brown visage began 
to look fresh and fair-coloured, the 
fur and ruff, each of which had pro- 
bably seen the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus, spread, grew more glossy, 
and presented a more shewy con- 
trast of white satin and Siberian 
sable; the whole costume, from the 
studded stomacher, stiff as the walls 
that once enclosed Danae herself, to 
the coroneted wreath of pearls that 
stood in grave dignity on the sum- 
mit of her massive wreaths of hair 

all grew more costly and captivating; 
in short, the magician, who stele 
Tycho Brahe’s famous mill, and of- 
fered to pay off the national debt of 
all Germany, for a year’s patent of 
its use, in restoring faded beauty 
and ancient limbs to their original 
charms, seemed to have been work- 
ing his wonders upon the venerable 
lady in her frame. But while we 
Were amusing ourselves with this 
pretty phantasmagoria, for such we 
could have no doubt that it was, we 
saw a motto, which had hitherto 
lurked among the shades of the pic- 
ture, assume a touch -of light; it 
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gradually grew clearer, and at length 
pfesented to our eyes the distinct 
words, “ Steinfort, Jarmund.” Our 
astonishment was undisguised. How 
the object of our mission could have 
been ascertained,—for, among the 
hundred subjects which had passed 
over the bottle that night, this had 
never been touched on,—gave us a 
new problem to resolve, and cer- 
tainly by no means diminished my 
old Major’s reliance on his original 
theory, that our entertainer had ‘deal- 
ings with forbidden things. How- 
ever, as the Castle of Jaxmund was 
a well-known spot, though every 
turret of the fortress had been a ruin 
for a hundred years back; and as it 
was not above a dozen miles from 
the place where we were, though 
separated by the arm of the sea 
which runs between the Duchy and 
Rugen, the hint was not to be thrown 
away ; and for Jaxmund accordingly 
we made up our minds to move at 
the first dawn. 

But what are the resolutions of 
mankind? The first intimation I had 
of daylight on the following day was 
from the view of a superb sunset, 
flourishing the whole multitude of 
western clouds with colours that 
would put a hundred Sultan Soly- 
mans, in all their glory, to shame. I 
started up. We were allin the same 
condition. The Mujor was in a 
slumber so deep that it was difficult, 
and so delicious that it was almost a 
crime to awake him; our two old 
valets were like two valets in Ely- 
sium, and equally unwilling to be 
roused from their paradise. The 
next thing to ascertain was, whe- 
ther our entertainer was equally en- 
chained with ourselves. But not a 
soul was to be found within the 
walls. The whole house was tenant- 
less; and had evidently been evacu- 
ated in the most military style, with- 
out beat of drum. Yet we had not 
been forgotten. The magician, or 
his attendant genii, were clearly not 
untouched with a sense of mortal 
weaknesses; and in the room which 
had witnessed our symposium the 
night before, we found a table laid 
out by eet hands, and laid out with 
a prodigality which supplied us at 
once with breakfast, dinner, and su 

er. We drank the ghost’s health; I 
lied an additional bumper to the 
sylph of the brown ringlets. The 








oor. 
Whe sin was still above the hori- 
eee! when we reached. the strait that 
- ‘Rigen from the mainland. 
was calm, and the skies were re- 
flected so nobly in the blue waters 
of the Baltic, that I could have turn- 
ed astrologer for the half hour of the 
' = But terra firma always 
1umbles my ethereal speculations. 
Our horses, too, no sooner felt their 
feet on the grass, than they became 
irrestrainable, snuffed up the air, 
galloped wreog wood and _ brake, 
apa before total darkness had fallen, 
brought us in sight of the famous 
Castle of Jaxmund, Nothing could 
be more delightful to a lover of ruins, 
or more alarming to a lover of a 
night’s rest. On right and left, for 
a ‘space that deepened into night, 
the ground was covered with frag- 
ments of arches and buttresses; ca- 
verns that seemed profound enough 
to have held all the biers of ten gene- 
rations of Vandal kings ; pillars, solid 
cue h to have served their centuries 
Odin’s hundred and thirty thou- 
oh piles of the Palace of Valhalla ; 
remnants of turrets, that frowned the 
traveller into terror, before falling on 
him; immense masses of stone, rising 
here and there from the general heap 
of ruins, like pyramids in the desert, 
all covered, carpeted, and coloured 
oyer with lichens, weedy hangings, 
and. branches of the w irch, 
of all cenihe eve mi 2 
pe S ve conaptured 

the most fastidio king 

eye; but terribly pias to the 


tired, y,and.the 
cade wilt peless of leanne 
times, palptcneens nature ye claimed, for 


her, ay aie default of other tenants, 
ished inating most sump- 


— ae pen eannayatie 
acbapised and ile oo: 


“Magy. and..ous,-daaigagns, 
there: was evidently, a 
prepataiion. ..We. i 
A anette. with a 
kei ever engineer. east 
on t aPpEHOPA, te that was destined 


t 
e 
, as 


ee of the Tste'of Rugen. 
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liis ‘caissdiis ‘fhto 
Vea before, morn- 
mete of ai ot Dae a8 to be got by 
gallop, but the ad or 
bivouac, for. the next 
hours, must be under ine tes ie, 
ere still rose, spread, waved a 
frowned before us, the same 
picturesque, interminable, gna tier. 
tricable arts, of stone, weeds, and 
weeping birch, with inhospitality 
legibly inseribed. on every stone of 
the structure. Night, ht, too, was geil 
ing rapidly. Another quarter of ‘an 
hour would leave us bewildered, 
in the midst of a labyrinth, that it 
was an achievement of no small de- 
licacy to wind rong by day... Our 
last night’s storm, also, gave _ sump 
toms of its revisiting us with no 
mined vigour. The north-wester 
oke many a cutting promise, 
x h the branches that oversha- 
dowed the’ grand avenue of. this 
temple, where Desolation might have 
set up her high altar, and been wor- 
shipped by the ghosts of a hundred 
courts, and a thousand chambers. 
The mists began already to sparkle 
in frosty embroidery round our furs. 
The billows of the Ruganische sea, 
which here spread out a_ sullen 
sweep of ocean, with nothing be- 
tween us and Lapland, rolled, top- 
ped with liver-co oured foam, from 
the whole round of the horizon, and 
never did the Astrologer himself 
draw a surer conclusion from_ the 
luminaries above, than that we were 
perseesy Peele to spend as uncom- 
rtable a nigh ht as any Tartar on this 
side of the 
In this. dilemma I heard a loud 
knocking at.a distance, accompanied 
by tones which told me that.our 
valets had slipped away.under cover 
.of the dark, and, probably, inspired 
with no very high conception of their 
officers’ sagacity, were endeavouring 
to. make terms for themselves.. A 
-blaze of lightning, that tore up the 
bosom.of a cloud just over our heads, 
and filled the horizon with a flood 
of scarlet flame, showed.us the two 
old soldiers laying siege to a hovel, 


“to Blow “hii 3 


which had, by some unaccountable 


eas ht, escaped all my. sagacity. 
on,Hermand and I were on the spot 
ae an instant. But all the information 


which.we could get there was, that 


a.lamp had been seen moving either 
on the reof,-or on the ground, but 
















which decided, 

) sad’ thet on iia heing’ hailed, it had 
wi » that it was one of 

old houses ; superstition would have 
given the lamp, at least,a ghost to 
carry it. But there is nothing so hos- 

tile to meditations of this as 


useless, we began ar “cannon- 
ade of the fragments of stone, which 
strewed the ground in every direc- 
tion. But the hovel, though dilapida- 
ted, was strong, and our artillerists 
grew tired before they could effect 
any thing in the shape of a practical 
breach. Another expedient was still 
to be tried. Von Hermand had re- 
membered the effect of my pistol the 
night before ; and advancing close to 
the door, he fired into the lock, an 
old contrivance among hussars for 
saving the trouble of carrying keys. 
The lock was heard tumbling off 
within, but no opening followed. All 
was despair. But all was rejoicing 
again, when what seemed a huge 
stone in the side of the hut, but what 
was in reality a window, was drawn 
back, and a head as wild as a Rus- 
sian bear’s, looked down upon our 
group. We all assailed this grim por- 
ter at once. Lodging for the night, 
supper, fire, bed—let him charge his 
own price; but all those we must 
have, on pain of storming his castle. 

“ You are welcome to do your 
worst,” said a voice not unworthy of 
the head ; “ but this is no inn.” 

We looked blank at each other. 
But the case admitted of no delay. 

“ Inn or not, my fellow,” 
shouted the Major, “ we will not lie 
in the open air to-night, while such 
hounds as you have a reef to lie un- 
der. Fair means or foul ; take your 
choice. _ Here’s a rixdollar a-head 


for clean straw ; be arogue and make 
your fortune.” 

“ If Tam to be turned into a rogue, 
I don’t know an uglier tempter 


a hussar,’’ said the voice.’ “ But, for 
to-night, I defy Satan and all his 
works, Major Von Hermand and all 
his rixdollars.”’ ; 

Our astonishment was theatrical. 
How could this caififf have known 
VOU XXXI. NO. CXCIV, 
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the name? 


up. 


But the time will come to all in turn ; 
and there were just five highway, rob- 
bers hanged last week in Sx - 

“ What, in the name of all that is 
impudent, are you?” said I, nearly 
losing my temper. “ If this hovel 
is not an inn, and you are not an inn- 
keeper, are you to leave gentlemen 
to lie in the open air, when all they 
ask is shelter for a few hours ?” 

“Tam a gentleman myself,” said 
the fellow ; “and to show you that I 
am, I have given my word ofhonour 
to myself, that not one of you shall 
enter this door within the next twen- 
ty-four hours, and I shall keep it.” 

With these words, and a loud laugh, 
he closed the window. But our blood 
was now up; and what is equal to 
anger in awaking the invention? I 
recollected to have seen a pile of 
brushwood among the ruins. Icom- , 
municated my idea to our troop. The 
dragoons were instantly on the track, 
and in three minutes we had a bun- 
die of brambles heaped against the 
door, that would have made a Swe- 
dish beacon. In half the time, we had 
struck a light, laid it in the heart of 
‘our combustibles, and had the whole 
‘in a blaze. It was evident that the 
operation was not unobserved, ; 
the first gush of flame that 4 





up the door, was followed byscreaima, — 

entreaties, and a within. In 

the mean time the crazy door began 

. blaze, and the | : able, 
ave 

but for the of the window, 

where the , who had kept 


abe ate then a blue twinkle that 
the very spite of fire; then 
cathe the slow, solemn roll of thun- 
der; then'a column of chilling wind, 
that made the old walls round us 
shake and shiver; then eee: again, 
but of ten times the keenness, the 
red malignity, and the ragged forki- 
ness ; then groans, peals, and roarings 
of the thunder; then a cataract of 
rain, as if the fountains of the firma- 
ment were let open once more. Then 
a general field-day of the whole ar- 

ery of tempest; a mingled howl, 
hiss, flash, burst and bellow of fire, 
air, earth, and water, the whole four 
elements each and all in full and 
furious collision. 

But fortunately we were now on 
the right side of affairs, and, with 
whatever distrust of our guide, we 
followed into the penetralia of this 
extraordinary devehing. And extra- 
ordinary it was. On the outside it 
‘was a iow half ruin; in the inside 
it was a succession of low passages, 
obstructed by fragments and bars, 
but leading to apartments which evi- 
dently had once seen the brave and , 
fair. ‘The hovel was the broken 
down portal of a palace, or a succes- 
sion of palaces, such seemed the lof- 
tiness of the halls, and the general 
costliness, though long faded, of their 
seattered furniture. Our curiosity 
was awake, of course, but our guide 
had all the merits of a mute ; and 
from him we could extract nothing 
but the discovery of a stable large 
enough to have held a regiment of 
cavalry, and in which we tied up 
our tired horses. The next consider- 
ation was naturally for ourselves. 
“Suppose now,” said Von Hermand, 

ping a couple of Frederics d’or in- 

to his swarthy hand,—“ Your money 
is of no use here,, peepee eng was 
I 


the reply. “You have got what 
promised to give you, shelter, and 
are entitled to no more. Even 
you were, have nothing more to 
ee turned round his lantern 
on the party—* except a piece 
of advice, that you we keep as 
quiet as you can—for though you are 
ve or maybe fifty, you’ may bé 
matched here, and with all your pis- 

tols you may find the house too: 

to hold a. tens ~ burst into a 
laugh at high-style from a ‘figure 
‘between bandit and pauper, but the 
fellow never heeded our opinions on 
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the point; but slowly threading: his 
way through half'a dozen more ca- 
verns, which, from the roar above, 
seemed to be actually dug under the 
sea, he threw open a heavy door, 
and shewed us our salle de reception 
for the night. 

The place was huge, dreary, and 
totally unfurnished with any thing 
better than a deal table and ‘a few 
benetres ; the fire-place, in ‘our 
whole party might have sat,’ seemed 
not to have had a blaze in it site its 
foundation; and the excessive @hill 
of the whole establishment struck 
our bones. The Major was again 
vociferous for food, fire, and sone 
thing that at least resembled ‘a bed. 
I joined in the ery with all my soul, 
and the old dragoons were evidently 
on the stretch for a signal to force 
hospitality from our rugged host by 
any thing short of strangling fim. 
At length we tried the foraging plan 
again, divided our party, explored 
some of the passages through which 
we had already dragged our weary 
limbs, found here and there a broken 
chair, a shattered door-post, or a dila- 
— pike-shaft, converted them 

y Hussar law to our own behoof, and 
succeeded in making such'a fire as 
our grim hotel had not seen in the 
memory of marauders. But this 
night, we resolved, “ was to be the 
last.” Human exploration could go 
no farther ; and Von Hermand easily 
brought the house to his opinion that 
Steinfort’s ‘capture, in the best of 
times, was not worth another such 
bivouac. The place, too, looked sus- 

icious. It was evidently never meant 

or the dwelling of the single poor 
devil who held the garrison. A her- 
mit would have died of its loneliness, 
and a community of monks would 
have been lost in its magnitude. It 
was quite clear that the hovel by 
which we entered had’ communica- 
tion, probably subterraneous, with the 
famous castle, and that we were now 
in one of the castle halls, by what- 
ever means we got there. The moon 
too assisted our lucubrations. ‘The 
storm had blown off to the Arctic ; 
and the skies were left to all their 
frosty beauty. The moonlight rather 
flashed than gleamed through the 
old high windows of the hall, and its 
light streaked with silver the wild 
sculptures and flourished escutche- 
ons of a hundred knights and princes, 
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long since gone where neither blood 
nor banquet. disturbs them in their 


eaparison. Between the blaze from 
the fi se and me lustre from a 
skies, lighting up those grotesquely 
somvad ellen and storied reofs, the 
whole might have been taken for.one 
of the Indian. caverns, with all its 
gods quivering on the walls; and 
with ourselves for the worshippers 
at the altar fire, or the victims to be 
thrown into it. 

Time and place make half the 
mind of every man. The time was 
late, the place was phantomish. The 
two dragoons were, as usual on all 
emergencies, as fast asleep as if they 
had been two Berlin watchmen, and, 
stretched upon the ground at a little 
distance, looked like two corpses 
sone for transmission to their last 

ed, 

We ourselves were at least so- 
lemn. Hussars, though they are 
gallant fellows, par metier, yet have 
a curious natural propensity to ghost 
stories ; a thing to be accounted for 
from their being so often posted in 
lonely places, so often half asleep 
there, and so often half hungry and 
half drunk. Those causes of the 
imaginative faculty in the hussar 
brain may not be the most sublime, 
but the theory is not the less true. 
Von Hermand, a capital fellow in 
his way, and who would have taken 
a lion by the beard in the plains of 
Bilidulgerid, firmly believed in a 
variety of these phantasms which 
would have done honour to the in- 
vention of Wieland. The music of 
the last night came upon the tapis, 
the sylph that made it received my 
most animated panegyric, and at the 
moment of my expressing a wish, 

ssibly made more potent by a 
over-like sigh, for its return, lo, 
eame the music, the very strain that 
we had heard twenty-four hours 
before, and twenty-four miles off! 
We looked at each other in blank 
astonishment. But we had other 
surprises. The wall against which 
the Major had fallen back, as a sort 
of rearguard, in case of a preterna- 
tural attack, proved treacherous to 
his hopes, pa suddenly giving way, 
slipped him, completely cu/butiéd, 
down a passage, where I lost sight 
of him at once, I of course sprang 
after my vanished comrade; but the 
fall was short, the mischief was ne- 
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thing, and, we, diseayered shat we, 
etapa nnd. were Ipibg. lovingly ae 
steps, and were lying lovingly, tar 
pon ol against a door... The Major; 
was first on his feet, and in..his inr: 
dignation he gave the invisible ener 
my a kiek furious enough.to baye: 
broken down half the ancient. doors: 
of Jaxmund, aE) CAR EPOIO 3S Pe: ett) 
More of the sylph’s wonders still. 
The door flew back, anda hall was: 
opened before us, the very scene for, 
a spell; it was of striking size, but: 
filled and furnished as if the touch: 
of decay had. never been felt there, 
A long table stretched down the 
centre, covered with a princely ens 
tertainment; plate an ornaments: 
in profusion glittered on the beard; 
the walls were hung with fine folds: 
of tapestry, old, but retaining the: 
fresh dyes of yesterday, with the 
lavish richness and stately flourish-: 
ings of the lovely looms of Arras 
and Artois. Lamps of silver and 
crystal were hung from the roof, and 
a whole constellation of them threw 
life among the pictures of a whole 
genealogy of Teutonic knights and 
sovereigns, loaded with chains of 
gold and jewels, and frowning’ 
through the bars of helmets. that, 
had been the terror of the Saxon 
infidel and the Saracen five hundred: 
years before. All was magnificence; 
but all was solitude. t guests 
either had been there, or were to be 
there, was certain; for chairs were 
placed down the length of the table, 
and on the back of each was hung a 
ozert, _ - ik, old, twee: 
e blades e Teutonic knights, 
ine belt of blackened steel. 7 
All this was the very costume of: 
necromancy, and the Major’s honest 
countenance was obviously lengthe. 
ened prodigiously. However, the 
beauty and richness of the hall, the’ 
equipment, and the entertainment, 
satisfied us that the , however 
feudal and formidable other occa- 
sions, meant usno harm inthe present 
instance. The wine, too, was true 
wine; no demon started from the 
flask of Johannisberg, of which m 
presumptuous hand dared to pluck 
out the. gilded stopper. The huge 
covers concealed ‘nothing more spi- 
reeviand o fish and eee = 
ter a brief recognisance e 
supper, I felt myself justified in pro« 
nouncing, that the shades of our an- 
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cestors cultivated hospitality iin very: \ 


and kept, excellent cooks, 
dropped 
ere 






Lf 


from, his. spiritualities into an 

human. creature, took his place in the 

pompous, yelvet-covered and lion- 

claw. ch at. the head of the 

teble;and did the honours with the 
kill of a.court chamberlain. 


& A — mee, ineonparaple, 
_the jhyagry cell in which we 
heii expected to pass the night, to 
this .rich-cushioned, crystal-lighted, 


proudly, pictured, and banquet laid 
galery: ‘aud before our. progress 

have been perceptible through 
the wilderness,of good things which 
rose inglorious impediment upon our 
table, we had infused a courage into 
our souls that would have done battle 
against a. whole army of electors, 
sworded and shrouded as haughtily 
as Charlemagne. 

, But we. were recalled from this 
Elysium of heroism to.a sense of the 
shortness of mortal enjoyments, by 
another. wonder.. The music floated 
round us again, and through a min- 
sling ‘of words, wild as an invocation, 
we heard the namé of Steinfort, and 
asummons to follow the invisible 
minstrel,..I cordially wished the 
el. in the. fosse at Magde- 
h forthe interruption, and Von 
. Ay ad; now proof to all interfe- 
Fences f the clouds, loudly se- 
conded,.my resolution. But then 
‘came the music again, floating so 
tremblingly, stealing with such sweet 
and dying cadences, melting round 
ri with such bewitching tenderness 






» Such preternatural me- 
‘supplication, that my hero- 
ism. gave way, and in the full expect 
- .@acy,of catching the sylph and her 
- Guitar, in pr Poa Pergo i the next 
art  Lsilen ly. Jai gown Hee 
that, Thad: just filled to her 

i, Whatever, she m| stole 
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pared for wsis catastrophe ; and that 
in the uncertainty whether I was to 
be dungeoned for life, or murderéd 
and thrown among the’ lumber of 
the hundred and’ one caverns of 
Jaxmund, I cordially wished for the 
time that my love of music’ and 
swindler-hunting had a on the 
other side of the walls, But where 
was, the use of penitence now? [ 
could not move a limb, | could not 
utter a word. I gathered the frag. 
ments of my fortitude about me once 
more; made a virtue of necessity, 
and tried to persuade myself, that as 
I was made to be shot, I might as 
well meet my natural fate by a ban- 
dit’s bullet as a French tirailleut’s, 
While I was thus pondering, a pale 
light began to creep along thie -wall, 
distended, grew brighter, gleamied 
through the dungeon—for dungeon 
it evidently was; and, finally, rested 
upon something fixed high up in the 
rack, but which soon appeared to be 
a large mirror. The wonder grew, 
the mirror was peopled with figures, 
sitting apparently in some kind of 
legislature, and in deep deliberation. 
All were pi per in cloaks and furs, 
and in the old costume of Germany, 
but all with their caps drawn over 
their brows; and so far as counte- 
nance was concerned, completely 
concealed. What their deliberations 
might be, was equally hidden from 
all ears, but those of the world of 
spirits, of which they seemed to bea 
privy council. But they were evi- 
dently by no means passively em- 
ployed. Individuals rose from time 
to time, gesticulated with great‘ear- 
nestness, and on certain gestures, the 
whole session seconded their senti- 
ments by a bo rieing: and a 
drawing and brandishing of swords. 
But what was my alarm and astonish- 
ment, when I saw my unlucky friend 
Von Hermand dragged forward, in 
the arms of a group of masks, bound 
hand and foot, and forced to the foot 
of this formidable table, evidently to 
answer with his life. A dozen swords 
were hanging over his head, and it 
‘was soon clear that the unlucky Ma- 
jor, no great orator by nature, and 
amazingly puzzled by the novelty of 

is situation, was making a disas- 
trous business of the defence. All 
movement on my part was impossi- 
ble. 1 was inexpressibly grieved at 
the imminent peril of my old friend, 
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But there stood I, tied hand and foot, 
and. not, unconscious that my own 
defence was to, come next, though 
without the slightest possible idea of 
the nature, of our crime. . The trial 
was soon closed, Von Hermand was 
forced out. A few words from the 
President collected the. opinions of 
the assembly. . My friend was drag- 
ged.in again, a crape tied over his 
eyes, and a block brought to the foot 
of the table, before which he was 
compelled.to kneel, A mask, witha 
naked, two-handed sword, now ad- 
vanced; and in another instant I 
should haye seen the horrible spee- 
tacle of his death, when a shriek, a 
struggle, and a door bursting open, 
shewed me the apparition, for so it 
looked, of one, of my most gallant 
comrades in the Tyrolese war—Fre- 
deric Von Walstein, rushing ‘in, 
tearing the crape. from the kneelin 
man’s eyes, throwing its arms roun 
him, and flinging the sword of death 
to the farthest end of the hall. 
All. was instant confusion. All 
rose, and every sword was out of 
its sheath; but there was palpably 
a, division of sentiment in the strug- 
gle;,for while the majority crowded 
round the president, and seemed dis- 
posed to assert his sentence, a con- 
siderable, number , formed a circle 
round the culprit and his protector, 
and held the court at bay. The tumult 
grew high, and while not a sound 
could reach my ears, yet passions, 
by no, means spiritual, were clearly 
making, wild work with, the gravity 
of the tribunal. Swords began to 
be busy,,and a sweep of a huge 
blade a fell on the Rreeisent.s 
cap, and narrowly escaped shear 
the head off his aan develop 
his face, and shewed, to my immea- 
surable surprise, the actual features 
of the Astrologer! Another wonder 


—the necromancer’s danger brouget Wi 
of a 


in another party, in the. shape 
beautiful. girl, fantastically dressed, 
who, threw. her arms.round his neck, 
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the’ “haniiker titel untied fe 
mouth, and, with sfern itif 
while on the spot; at 


wet 





silence | of $62 
chesy es ber,” T wait ee 
rom, dungeon ‘to “dungeon,” waiP 
found’ niyeelt Uhed more wader the 
open sky, Which E°had,’ PWwilhieet 
knowledge, almost given up the idea 
of éver'seeing agdin.’=“°°9 Sc! 


My horse was there tied to’ a“pil- 
lar, but I could’ discover’ no! vestige 
of my friends, ‘The inate ® 
two old dragoons were vanished from 
the face of the land. Had théy-va- 
nished from ‘the face’ of thé earth, 
too? The question was’ béyond thy 
powers of settlement. 1 yet resolved 
not to leave the place without d 
all that could ‘be’ done, by scrutini- 
zing évery spot where ‘any sign of 
them might be discoverable. ‘But no- 
thing was to be seen for miles round 
but. ruin heaped on ruin; and of 
whom was .1 to ask questions ‘but 
of the hawks ‘afd ‘¢ormorants ‘that 
screamed round me, and often stoop- 
ed so close that they evidently took 
me for. some (vagrant ‘grampus ‘dal- 
lying om shore? , > spmare 
I gave a week. to the search, gi 
loped -miles without number, fret- 
ted myself into a fever, and rode my 
horse into a skeleton. ‘Still’ all ‘was 
as dark as the riddle of the ‘Sphinx ; 
and, in deep vexation and serious 
fear of meeting the faces of my 


unliappy s household, *T at 
length turned ua Santos head 'to- 
wards Rostock. The last day of my 


journey wae aesially one “of the 
most depressing I’ had: 

rienced, and I prolonged my 
late into thé evening, : that "Fn 
pea tomes tetsu fi 
lancholy tale on this ‘night as. 
Bu ti ar Bit 















disarmed, him ,of the sword, with _ Walstein 


which he..was about to.return the , 


blow, and.lJed him from the chair. 
In the midst of. the vision. a sud- 


den expipeion shook the cell around ~ pair 


me, .. Utter darkness veiled, all to 
my eyes. I was 


led through a e.of many steps, 


and dark ‘as Erebus, where, how- ~ 


ever, my fetters were cut away, and 


in. seized, again oO 
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but there was no time for quarrel- 
ing with the world, for Madame Von 
Hermand summoned me to hand one 
ofher fair friends: to the supper 


table... Iwas y with man, though 
scarcely: knowing why, and my 
wrath was saan extending to the 
better portion the species; but, 
after all, was I to be discontented 
because, instead of sorrow and sables, 
I*met good humour and cotillons; 
and, instead of being summoned to 
follow somebody’s funeral, I was 
only ordered to join the general pro- 
cession tosupper ? I was introduced 
to the lady in question, and at the 
first glance instantly forgot my 
wrath, my reflections, and, I am 
afraid, my prudence. The sylph, the 
iiiece, the fairy ay pe know 
not what—the being of the blue eyes 
and. chestnut curls, stood laughing, 
blushing a /itt/e, and looking the bril- 
liant p of life and loveliness 
before me! I was fairly entranced, 
and for the first time in my long ad- 
iniration of beauty, I felt no inclina- 
tion to be free. I felt, by fatal in- 
stinct, that the true enslaver was 
come at last, and that my day of 
liberty was done. Before the hour 
Was over, I had made my confession, 
and found that my fair saint was 
Madelina Steinfort, sister of the lost 
lever, the invisible fugitive, the re- 
turned husband. 

But, further than this knowledge, 
ne adjuration could force a -word 
from coral lips. My destiny, 
however, was decided. As to leave 
Madelina I found to be utterly im- 
possible, and to continue sighing 
and making fine speeches to her was 
‘hors de mode, | offered her, without 
tircumlocution, all the good or ill 
‘that was contained in a captainey of 
‘eavalry, a little Silesian domain, and 
& ‘heart in a ctate of the most furious 

m- The sex are com 

sionate, and she had compassion. 
We were married within the month, 
and from wr hour I Why more 
tyrannical than ever in her com- 
aaa that I should ona by word, 

! or even by t, ask her 
a syllable about mask, cavern, or 
castle. Atthe end of a year, and a 


year of as much happiness as. I su 
pose is generally to be found in this 
found and wicked world, she.made 
me the father of a beautiful boy, atid 
offered to tell me the whole true his- 
tory of Jaxmund and its wonders. 
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The castle had been the rendez. 
vous of a number of Prussian officers 
and men of rank, who had fallen in- 
to the new theory of constitutions 
and charters. The solitude of the 
place allowed of their meeting in 
security, and the formalities of the 
old Teutonic knighthood were car- 
ried on as a disguise for the changes 
of the state. Von Walstein, who had 
taken the name of Steinfort for a 
Brandenburg estate, had been ena- 
moured of their opinions, and dis- 
patched to carry on their correspond. 
ence in Rostock, There, however, 
he had fallen in love, forgot his com- 
mission, and married. A menace 
from the Secret Couneil recalled 
him, and he was spirited off to Jax- 
mund. The Astrologer was his uncle, 
a man of rank and fortune, but wild 
with extravagant science, a real en- 
thusiast, and full of fantasies of free- 
dom. My sylph had followed him, 
partly to reclaim him from his visions, 
and partly to recall her brother. Our 
atrival had given her additional hopes 
of effecting both purposes, and by a 
magic lantern, fairy music, and the 
common contrivances of her uncle’s 
apparatus for discovering what they 
were doing in the stars, she had con- 
trived to draw us on. The seizure 
of Von Hermand was the conse- 
quence of his having been deemed 
a spy; and, as the nature of their 
deliberations laid them at the mercy 
of government, my poor friend was 
very near paying for his knowledge 
with his head. In the critical mo- 
ment Steinfort had recognised him, 
rushed forward, and attempted to 
save his life. On his liberation, an 
oath had been exacted from all the 
parties, that the whole transaction 
should be kept in the strictest se- 
erecy foratime. The time was now 
elapsed ; the seal was now taken from 
the bond, by the reconciliation of 
the leaders of the Council to Govern- 
ment, and the discovery, as being 
safe for the principals, now became 
common property. 
The banquet in Jaxmund had been 
pre ed for the reception of some 
istinguished converts on that night, 
and the whole tissue of mystery, 
magnificence, harmony, and repul- 
sion, was.the natural work of a de- 
at once to keep away all intru- 
sion, and to impress the new initiated 
with the mysticism that turns the 
German into a hero, 
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THE GREAT WEST INDIA MEETING, 


Pustic meetings ‘are one of the 
most important parts of the British 
constitution. We allude’ not to those 
meetings, where large masses of the 
lower and ignorant ‘classes of the 
community are brought together, for 
no other objects but to excite still 
farther their already inflamed minds, 
or poison by additional falsehood 
their already perverted judgments ; 
not to those in which artificers and 
mechanics are called on to dictate to 
legislatures on subjects requiring as 
ithe ye study, and as extensive in- 

ormation, as the Principia of New- 
ton, or the Calculus of La Grange ; 
not to those in which ambition is to 
be awakened by flattery, and truth 
stifled by violence, and prejudice 
confirmed by applause. From such 
meetings no good can be anticipated; 
and the nation which has the misfor- 
tune to be governed or overawed 
by their dictates, is on the high-road 
to perdition. But the meetings we 
allude to are of a totally different 
character ; those in which the rela- 
tive situation of the different classes 
of society to each other is not invert- 
ed but preserved ; in which men as- 
semble, headed by their natural lead- 
ers, under the influence of a com- 
mon feeling, or the pressure of a 
common necessity, to deliberate on 
matters in which they have a com- 
mon interest; in which the object 
in view is not to awaken passion, 
but to state facts; not to flatter am- 
bition, but to draw attention to suf- 
fering; not to overawe the will, but 
to convince the understanding, or 
melt the heart. Public meetings of 
such a character are the true re- 
source of a free people; they are 
the great instrument in which the 
public voice is sounded, when it re- 

uires to speak in its loudest tones ; 
the means by which the interests 
and the calamities of the remoter 

arts of the empire may be niade 
ae at its centre, and the preju- 
dices or local interests of the govern- 
ing legislature moulded according to 
the wants or necessities of its remote 
dependencies. 

Meetings of this description are in 
a peculiar manner required in regard 


to our colonial, and especially, our. 
West India possessions. Such is. the: 
— of mankind to be 
ed by what they see, in preference to, 
what they hear ; by clamour at home, 
rather than suffering abroad ; by pre» 
judiced or impassioned declamation, 
from the depositaries of power in 
the centre of the empire, rather than 
the strongest facts, or the most con- 
vincing appeals, from mere individu- 
als in its extremities ; so that it is im- 
—- that the colonies should not 
sacrificed, when they come in col- 
lision with domestic prejudice, if 
their cause is not occasionally sup- 
ported by the united influence of 
rank, wealth, information, and ta« 
lent, at such t assem . This 
position, true of all our distant colo~ 
nies, is,in an especial manner, 
cable to the West India islands. T 
cause of the planters there has to 
contend, not only with the natural 
inattention to their interests, which 
arises from their being wholly un- 
represented in Parliament, situated 
at a great distance from this island, 
and placed in circumstances of civi- 
lisation, industry, and climate, wholly 
different from what is here known, 
and utterly unintelligible to a great 
proportion of its inhabitants; but, 
with the additional and far more for- 
midable, because more sincere and 
respectable feelings, arising from the 
love of freedom and the influence of 
religion. , 
Slavery in an a considered 
without to the slow 
and imperceptible progress by which 
its abolition is prepared in the eco- 
nomy of nature, is a state of society 
so abhorrent both to the feelings of 
freemen, and the spirit of Christi- 
anity, that itis not surprising that 
a numerous and sincere, th ill- 
informed and mistaken, party in this 
country should d it as an evil 
which ‘should: at all hazards, and 
without vouching’a reply to the West 
India proprietors,'be at once extin- 
guished. The true answer to. this 
imént is, that the West India pro- 
prietors ‘are as desirous as any sect- 
arians in this country for the extir- 
pation of slavery; that they wait 
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only for the time, and claim, only. 
delay, to make the preparation which 
is necessary to prevent it from being 
the destruction of the slaves. them- 


selves; and that, when the burden. 


of the slave population can be taken 
of. their. han without anarchy, 
conflagration, and murder being. its 
necessary consequence, they will be 
the first to get rid of it for their own 
interests, if not from a more gene- 
rous motive. 

Few are aware of the wast length 
of time, however, which is indispen- 
sable to prepare society for the eman- 
cipation of a numerous slave-popu- 
lation; of the slow acquisition of 
the habits, the gradual growth of the 
middling class, the necessary acqui- 
sition of artificial wants which are 
indispensable towards the safe re- 
moval of this coercive system on the 
lower ranks of society; and that, 
wherever any attempt is made to 
outstep the progress of nature, and 
hasten the changes of time, horrors 
unutterable are the consequence,and 
centuries of additional slavery are 
necessarily imposed upon the peo- 
ple. _To those who are acquainted 
with historical facts, it is sufficient 
to mention that slavery never could 
be got rid of in the Greek and Ro- 
man empires; that it subsisted till 
within these three centuries both in 
France and England, as well as all 
- over Europe; that its ultimate era- 
dication was so gradual, that it was 
im ible; and that, wherever 
sudden emancipation was attempted, 
it led to horrors similar to the Ja- 
maica revolt; the atrocities of the 
Jacquerie in France, in the reign of 
Edward IIL ;. the insurrection of the 
Boors in Germany, in the time of 
the Emperor, Charles V.;. and. the 
revolt of Wat Tyler in England, in 
the reign of Richard II. 

' Three months ago, while yet Ja- 
maica, so far as we knew. in. this 
country, was.in a state of undisturb- 
ed tranqulllisas we foretold that the 
ming] tempest of political and re- 
ligious fanaticism which, had Jately 
overspread these Islands, would soon 
involve the West Indies in servile 
revolt, and all the horrors of confla- 
gration ; and that. unless a remedy 


was speedily applied by, Govern-.. 


hs ~ 
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‘ment,’ thats: right: arm’:of 'Britishs: 
wealth and power would-be severed: 
from the Empire* » It: is needless te 
say, how completely, to the very Jet- 
ter, our prophecy has been verified. 


We founded our opinion on the: ex~ 


perience of what! the fumes: of :phi-. 
lanthropy and the -transports.of- re- 


form had done to St Domingo at the 
commencement.of the first French 
Revolution; and we predicted that 
the same causes would produce the 
same. results, if a total change: of 
system was not immediately adopt- 
ed in regard to those invaluable-co- 
lonies. ‘The. efforts of “ Les Amis du 
Noirs,’ headed by. Brissot and the 
leading Revolutionists .at Paris 
prepared the soil for the explosion 
in St Domingo, exactly in the same 
manner as those of the. friends_of 
Negro emancipation have done in Ja- 
maica within these few years; and 
the spark was communicated to both 
colonies by the same cause, viz. the 
extravagant hopes of immediate 
emancipation, excited by the acces- 
sion of a reckless and reforming ad- 
ministration to the head of affairs in 
their respective kingdoms. 

Those who will take the trouble 
to look back in the journals of the 
day to the speeches of the leadin 
popular orators in the spring an 
summer of 1830, will be at no loss 
to discover the remote cause of the 
late deplorable insurrection. Negro 
emancipation, speedy unconditional 
Negro emancipation, was then the 
ladder by which the Whigs endea- 
voured to scramble into power; the 
lever by which they expected ‘to 
shake the Duke of Wellington’s:ad- 
ministration, and work on the gene-~ 
rous and inconsiderate feelings of 
the English peasantry.’ Petitions so 
numerous on the subject flowed into 
both. Houses of Parliament, that a 
resolution was passed applicable to 
them alone, that they should not be 
Pps To speak to any of these 
ervid orators, of time, of changes in 
character, compensation to the plan- 
ters, ruin to the negroes, was as 


_ hopeless as it would be to speakto 


the present Reformers of the conse- 
quences of the Reform Bill. Ifany 
man had foreteld to the numerous 
and enthusiastic petitioners to Par- 
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than ‘two 


plantations in flames, and damage to 
the'extent of:several: millions ster- 
ling incurred «from their ‘rashvand 
ignorant ‘measures, ' he ‘would have 
been stigmatized as a cold-blooded 
tyrant, who was desirous \only to 
wring their last drop:of blood out of 
his suffering fellow: creatures. 

This: ex passion for im- 
mediate ‘and unconditional: Negro 
emancipation, arrived at a: perfect 
climax im July 18380, when the 
speeches preparatory to a general 
election were in the course of deli- 
very.» Emancipation of the slaves 
was the incessant cry of all the po- 

ular: party at that time: Lord 
Bremghiens thundered on the fruitful 
theme in the Palace-Yard at York, 
and found in the sympathy of the 
religious freeholders of that great 
county, the means of securing his 
return to Parliament as its represen- 
tative. The most moderate of the 
friends. of the Negroes only urged 
the propriety of putting off the com- 
mencement of the system of eman- 
cipation till the end of 1831, and 
they were ‘looked upon by their 
more ardent brethren as somewhat 
lukewarm, and indifferent in the 
cause. is 

It was in the midst of this tu- 
mult -of emancipating frenzy that 
the three glorious days at Paris ar- 
rived, which was so soon followed 
by the fall ef the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s: Administration, and the acces- 
sion of our present rulers to office in 
this country. Since that time no- 
thing has been heard of Negro eman- 
cipation, Popular ambition having 
got anew and iore alluring object 
of ambition, the poor slaves have 
been neglected, and the seeds of 
conflagration transferred from the 
West India Islands to the heart of 
the Empire. 

But while this change in the phan- 
tom of popular ambition entirely 
drew the attention of this countr 
from the condition of the Negroes, it 
nourished in these simple and de 
luded men the most fatal expecta- 
tions as to the ‘deliverance’ which 
speedily awaited them. They saw 
their former and steadfast advocates 
raised to the highest offices in the 


state ; heard the voice which hadso’ 
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years) 50,000: Toes: 
should bein open Lote eatuthres ) 
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long ‘andielk anion ‘theit- 
cate nthe Cpe (St Swpherrs’?» 
‘on the’ Wool’ *' 


sack; and ‘were told from every? 


quarter, ‘that. under the aubpices of’ 


a reforming K pall qspoponee yt" 


ministration, 'a 


constitution°was |” 


» ee e, and a hew °” 


era’ of freedom and,” 


arise upon all ‘its’ vast possessions— *' 


what ‘conclusion ‘could: they. “draw © 


from this? what conclusion ‘would *’' 


any man have drawn in'the same cir- 
cumstances, but that Reform’ was'to 


be to them emancipation, and that ~ 


the same sublime patriotism: which 


extricated the inhabitants ‘of Gréat’ 


Britain from the tyranny of the bo- 
rou; 
from the lash of the slave-driver ?° — 

The speeches of ministers when 
the West Indies were’ brought’ for- 
ward, were'so extravagant and vio- 
lent that it is no wonder that the 
West Indies’ were ‘fanned into'’a 
flame. ‘On 15th ‘April 1831," Lord 
Howick, Under Colonial Secretary of 
State, said in his'place in the Housé 
of -Commons:* The” honourable 
and learned a ¢Mr' Burge; 
the’ agent of Jamaita) asks, if we 
mean to abandon the policy of 1823, 
and to sacrifice property ?°For miy- 
self, I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing in the negative. I would, an- 
questionably, preserve the rights of 
property, but I would not preserve 


them at the expense of the rights’ of’ 


the slave. 1 object to immediate 
emancipation, for the sake of the 
slaves themselves; but’ were I con- 
vinced that-immediate emancipation 
could be effected ‘with safety to ‘the 
slaves, I should say; Vet*t# take place 
at onee ;' the planter might then; in-’ 


deed; havéa ‘just*claim on the Bri- ~ 


tish nation, by “whidsé ' entdburaze- 


ment and sanction he ‘has beenin- °” 
operty ‘Of’ 


duced’ to ‘atquite ‘the 
which ‘he would bé ved? tt’ 


atp 


Would! “be wnjust’ that ‘thé Whole’ 


sere ‘should fall’ éif’ those Who' 
ave only shared the évinie by which 
it wea tommy ont Bit, however’ 
large'the lain dP the ‘West Indiaii' 
for compensation’ ‘tiny’ ‘Be, 1 Go nvt' 
hesitate to 7 itshohld" hot’ 
stand Pn Hity 9 * @ homeéht; as’ 
Weighed "against the Hinportinée “Gf 
putting an end to the sufferings of 
the slaves. I consider the whole 
syéteri of slavery ‘One of-such deep 


mongers, was'to snatch them’ 
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oppression, and iniquity, and cruel- 
ty, that, if I could be satisfied it was 
safe to emancipate the slaves now, I 
would say, ‘ Do so, and do it at once ; 
and we will settle scores among our- 
selves afterwards, and determine in 
what proportion the penalty of our 
guilt is to be paid; but the victim of 
that guilt must not continue for one 
hour to suffer, while we are hagglin 
about pounds, shillings, and pence.’ 
When such sentiments were utter- 
ed by the organs of government, is 
it surprising that the West Indies 
caught fire ? 

e imminent danger of this delu- 
sion gaining ground, which was pre- 
cisely the cause of the great revolt of 
the St Domingo slaves in 1789, which 
at length destroyed that noble colo- 
ny, was fully explained to govern- 
ment, and they, in consequence, pre- 
pared the following proclamation, cal- 
culated to extinguish such chimeri- 
cal expectation. 

“ By the King.—A proclamation.— 
William R. Whereas it has been repre- 
sented to us, that the slaves in some of 
our West India colonies, and of our pos- 
sessions on the continent of South Ame- 
rica, have been erroneously led to believe, 
that orders have been sent out by us for 
their emancipation : and whereas such be- 
lief has produced acts of insubordination, 
which have excited our highest displeasure : 
We have thought fit, by, and with the 
advice of our privy council, to issue this 
our royal proclamation: And we do 
hereby declare and make known, that the 
slave population in our said colonies and 
possessions will forfeit all claim on our 
protection if they shall fail to render en- 
tire submission to the laws, as well as 
dutiful obedience to their masters: And 
we hereby charge and command all our 
governors of our said West India colonies 
and posstssions, éo give the fullest publicity 
to this our proclamation, and to enforce, 
by all the legal means in their power, the 
punishment of those who may disturb the 
tranquillity and peace of our said colo- 
nies and possessions. 

“ Given at our court at Saint James’s, 
this third day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, and in the 
second year of our reign.—God save the 
King.” 

But what did Government do at 
the same time? Afraid during the 
reform struggle of injuring them- 


selves in the eyes of their emancipa- 
ting supporters in this country, they 
sent out along with this declaration 
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an injunction, “ that # should not be 
made use of unless a case of necessi 
arose.” And, accordingly, Lord Bel- 
more did not fee] himself authorized 
to publish it till the 24#h December, 
whenthe insurrection was just break. 
ing out. This delay, Sir illoughby 
Cotton justly remarks, was “ most 
astonishing, as it would appear to 
have been known on almost all the 
estates that it was the determination 
of the Negroes not to work after New 
Year’s day without being made free.” 
Now what, in the name of justice, 
of humanity, of common sense, can 
be urged in favour of this prohibi- 
tion? If the proclamation was not 
required, why issue it? If it was, 
why send it to the colonies with an 
injunction not to use it? “ A case 
of necessity” must arise, it seems, 
before it is to be used. Is the burn- 
ing of an hundred plantations, the 
slaughter of thousands of Negroes, 
the loss of four millions, the “ case 
of necessity” to which it alludes? 
It sets out with stating that it had 
been represented to them in June 
1831, that the slaves in the West In- 
dia Colonies “ have been erroneously 
led to believe, that orders have been 
sent out by us for their emancipation, 
and whereas such belief has produe 
ced acts of insubordination, which 
have excited our highest displea- 
sure.” Here then the existence of 
commenced insurrection, and the 
causes to which it was owing, are ad- 
mitted; the governors are ordered 
“to give the fullest publicity to this 
our proclamation ;” and yet private 
orders are sent out nor to publish 
the proclamation ; not to dispel the 
illusion under which the slaves la- 
boured, but to allow them to go on, 
infatuated by the idea that their 
emancipation had been granted to 
them, and was withheld by the local 
authorities! One would imagine 
from such conduct, that it was the 
design of government to entice the 
slaves on to commit themselves to 
acts of insurrection, in order that 
they should be subjected to thé 
severer and prompter punishment, 
—in the same way as when intelli- 
ence of an intended housebreaking 
is received by the police, they fre- 
quently, allow the offenders to get 
into the house, and commit the ca- 
pital felony, before they rush from 
their hiding-places and arrest the 
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delinquents. From any such nefa- 
rious design we fully acquit our 
well-meaning and sincere, but weak 
and ill-informed Colonial Ministers ; 
but from whatever motive their con- 
duct proceeded, certain it is that it 
had precisely this effect, and led on 
the slaves to insurrection as effectu- 
ally as if they had purposely design- 
ed to deliver over these once flou- 
rishing islands to rapine and confla- 
ation. 

The slaves, it is to be recollected, 
are not the igpotant body which they 
once were. Forty thousand emanci- 
pated Negroes, chiefly in respectable 
stations in society, are to be found in 
Jamaica alone, the greater part of 
whom can read and write; and 
though the conduct of this body du- 
ting the late trying disturbances has 
been exemplary in the extreme, yet 
it is evident that they formed a cer- 
tain channel of communication by 
which the rash and ignorant efforts 
of the aeanclpaing party in this 
country were speedily made known 
to their enslaved brethren in the 
West Indies. Without ascribing to 
these freedmen any but the most be- 
nevolent and philanthropic motives, 
it is impossible to conceive that they 
would not read with avidity the in- 
flammatory reiwe omg in favour of 
speedy or immediate emancipation 
with which Great Britain resounded, 
and the popular journals were filled, 
during dhe whole of 1829 and 1830; 
nor is it surprising that these eman- 
cipated Africans, on the threshold of 
civilisation, were misled as to the 
effects of rapid emancipation, when, 
with the example of St Domingo be- 
fore their eyes, they were overlooked 
by such men as Lord ah oe 
Lord Goderich, and Mr Charles 
Grant. 

A large proportion-of the Negroes 
themselves are now able to read and 
write, and doubtless this opened an 
additional and wide channel for the 
reception of seditious and inflamma- 

ry doctrines, either from reckless 
and ambitious popular leaders in this 
country, or ignorant and fanatical 
Missionaries in the West Indies. It 
is from the efforts of such men, how- 
ever, not the mere diffusion of reli- 
gious instruction, that any danger is 
to be apprehended—it is not Chris- 
tianity, but Christianity used as ‘the 
organ of revolution or fanaticism, 
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which is to be dreaded. ‘That the 
Gospel itself is perfectly consistent 
with a due subordination on the part 
of slaves to their masters, is evident, 
not only from its precepts, which 
every where enjoin a scrupulous 
discharge of their duty by the slave 
as well as the master; and no where 
give the slightest encouragement to 
insurrection or revolution, but from 
the historical fact that it co-existed 
with slavery for fifteen hundred years 
Without any disturbance further than 
what ‘occasionally arose from the 
frenzy of democracy; and that it is 
now to be fotind, side by side, with 
the Evangelists in one half of the 
Christian world. 

Religion, indeed, is fitted ultimate. 
ly to effect the greatest changes in 
society ; but the mode in which they 
are effected is, as Guizot has ju 
ly remarked, by oem the pas+ 
sions, and softening the feelings o 
the human heart, not by any changes 
in the elements of civilisation. Pre- 
scribing no changes for the frame of 
society ; enjoining no innovation in 
the relation between man and man; 
convulsing nations by no sudden al- 
terations in their government and 
institutions, it confines all its efforts 
to purifying the life and the con- 
science ; and effects great ultimate 
changes in society by the improve- 
ment which it has effected in the 
disposition of its members. Such 
changes are necessarily extremely 
gradual and perfectly safe ; because 
they imply that the necessary change 
is effectea in the human mind before 
any alteration is attempted in socie- 
ty, and measures of severity render- 
ed unnecessary by the altered ideas 
of those who are subjected to them, 
Under the influence of this blessed 
and Christian spirit, the bonds drop 
from the hands of the slave without 
his being conscious of it; the num- 
ber of manumissions enlarges gradu- 
ally from the conscientious scruples 
of the slave-owners, and theincreased 
habits of order and industry in the 
labouring population; a numerous 
mizt class arises, partly servile and 

artly free; the advantage of free 
bout becomes obvious, from the 
spread of artificial wants among the 
slaves having induced them to sub- 
mit to the severe and unceasing toil 
Which is the attendant of freedom, 
by the ‘unvarying decree of Provi- 
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dence ; and ‘by conimon consent'and 
a sense of mutual advantage, slavery 
gradually dies out, like an ancient 
and now forgotten language, in a few 
remnants of the people. Such was 
the pacific and unobserved extinc- 
tion of slavery in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and. Italy, in the 
sixteenth century, under the silent 
influence of Christianity on the hu- 
man heart. But very different have 
been the results, in every age and 
country, from all attempts to com- 
bine religion with revolution, and 
convert the unseen spirit, which 
walks in the silver robe of innocence 
Seough the human heart, into the 
armed and reckless innovator, which, 
by the aid of sovereign or sacerdo- 
tal power, at once effects great and 
perilous changes in the frame of so- 
ciety. From-all such attempts utter 
ruin both to master and servant have 
arisen in all ages of the world; and 
by such attempts, the silent and pa- 
cific process of emancipation. has 
been more retarded than by any 
other events which history records. 
There is but one lesson of experi- 
ence on this subject, and it is in 
characters of fire in the Jacquerie of 
France, the great slave revolt of Ger- 
many, the ashes of St Domingo, and 
the flames of Jamaica. : 

We are unwilling to prejudice 
even in the remotest degree, and in 
any quarter where it may prove in- 
jurious to them, the cause of the 
Baptist and Missionary priests, who 
are to stand their trial for seditious 
practices, and instigations tending to 

produce revolt, e matter will be 
Investigated by the legal tribunals ; 
and it will soon be seen whether 
well-meaning fanaticism, has had as 
large a share as_ political ambition, 
popular enthusiasm, or ministerial 
weakness, in producing the desperate 
suffering, the deplorable scenes, the 
heart-rending. punishments, which 
have been the unavoidable conse- 
uence of the late insurrection. 
hen this matter is elucidated’ by 
the proper evidence, we shall return 
to the subject. ) Disa ods i 

But there is another topic of ‘still 
greater importance, in which the 
conduct of government appears in 
equally deplorable colours, and ‘that 


is, the tyrannical use which théy have 
made of ‘the distresses of the West 
India islands, to endeavour to force 


May, 
upon theit local legislatures an Order 
in Council’ votally unsanctioned by 
Parliament, and which, ‘in’ the’ opi- 
nion of ‘all’ those possessed ‘Of any 
local’ information, will’ prove’ fatal 
to all the West India estates, by the 
extravagant, ruinous, and’ useless 
stipulations in favour of the Negroes 
which it contains. The oppressive 
means which were to be adopted 'to 
force this obnoxious Order in Coun- 
cil upon the refractory Colonial Le- 
islatures, were thus detailed: by 
ord Howick, Under Colonial Se- 
cretary of State, on 15th April, 1831, 
in the debate above alluded to. 
* Such an Order in Council is now 
in preparation, embodying every im- 


. provement which has already been 


tried with success, either in our own 
colonies or in those of any other 
power, and, without adopting ‘any 
new principle, supplying any defeets 
which have been discovered in the 
manner. of carrying into execution 
what has already been attempted. 
This Order in Council will be sent 
out to the colonies with the intima- 
tion that, to entitle them to the indul- 
gence which it is intended to hold out, 
they must adopt it word for word, 
without addition or alteration.” 

Now, observe what this amounts 
to. The government say to the Co- 
lonial Legislatures, who alone possess 
the legal power of legislating for their 
respective islands, “ We know you 
are ground to the dust by long con- 
tinued and overpowering distress ; 
we are aware of your necessities ; 
we know that you are threatened 
with an insurrection among your 
slaves, and crushed by burdensome 
taxes on every part of your produce; 
but unless you will surrender your 
chartered liberties, and adopt, an Or- 
der in Council, a royal ordinance, as 
an act of your own parliament, we 
will not give you the relief which 
we know you indispensably require.” 
And this is the conduct of Whig 
statesmen, the descendants of the 
opponents of Lord North, the cham- 
piens of North American freedom, 
the vehement condemners of the 
royal ordinance of Charles ‘X., and 
the advocates of Parliamentary le- 
gislation ‘and the representative sys- 
tem all over the world ! 

This intention was too completely 
carried into execution. The pro- 
posed Acts in Council were issued 
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on 20th June, and -2d'\Noveniber; 
1831, and. immediately, sent, out to 
all the colonies, accompanied. with 
the intimation, that,“ government 
had resolved to, adopt certain fiscal 
regulations for the relief of the co~ 
lonies; but that ..they , would do, so 
only on condition of the regulations 
of this Order in Council being, expli- 
citly complied with, and that, to 
avoid all dispute as, to what might 
or might not be deemed compliance, 
nothing would be deemed sufficient 
by government, but an,act of the lo- 
cal legislature, declaring the Act in 
Council to have the force of a law.” 

The, way.in which this. outrageous 
attempt to elude the rights of the lo- 
cal, legislatures in the colonies has 
been received, will appear from the 
following extracts : ; 

The inhabitants of Dominica have 
unanimously. signed a protest, bear- 
ing among other statements, 


“‘ That the inhabitants of this colony 
challenge the minutest investigation into 
the treatment of their slaves, provided 
that recourse is not again had to the 
grossest system of intimidation, and a 
harassing cross-examination of witnesses, 
to make out a case in accordance with the 
views of those) persons. in the mother 
country who so unremittingly seek the 
destruction.of these colonies. 

“¢ That the surprise is only equalled by 
the indignation with which the inhabi- 
tants of this colony have heard published, 
by the voice of a policeman, in the market- 
place, two documents purporting to be 
Orders of his Majesty in Council—one 
subverting their dearest rights and privi- 
leges as British subjects, and the other 
robbing them of the miserable wreck of 
their already wasted fortunes. 

“ That the said Order in Council of 
the 20th of June, constituting a judicial 
system, as stated to be for improving the 
administration of justice, must have been 
framed in mockery of the unfortunate in- 
habitants, whose lives and fortunes it has 
placed at’ the mercy of salaried judges, 
holding office only during the pleasure of 
a saintly cabal, who notoriously rule the 
colonial department, and: whose creatures 
appear thrust into office in the:colonies as 
spies and informers, to caldmniate: and 
traduce the unfortunate slave-holder. 

“ That the Order in Council of the 2d 
November. is utterly, destructive, to our 
rights and property in our, slaves ;_ vests 
an individual in the character of a slaye 
protector, with an inquisitorial and des- 
potic power over. every, free inhabitant, 
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Which they have never exercised over'the 
slayes; deprives, the planter of the means 
of reaping the produce of bis land,. yet 
compels him to furnish his labourersdaily 
with double the quantity of, provisions 
supplied to the King’s troops, and to give 
them clothing such as their masters are in 
many instances destitute of, 

“That the inhabitants, convinced of 
the impracticability of carrying into effect 
this unjust and ruinous measure, find 
themselves forced to oppose, by every con- 
stitutional means, the execution of these 
enactments, ' 

“ That they can yield obedience only on 
compulsion, protesting solemnly before 
Ged and man against this most gross and 
shameless spoliation, and carrying with 
them) into poverty and privation the con- 
solation that they have not lent them- 
selves te their own destruction.” 


The feeling in St Kitts is equally 
strong :— 

Sr Kirrs.—“ This House, after along 
period of forbearance and suffering, deem 
it an incumbent duty to déclafe their firm 
determination to withhold any grant of 
money‘ whatever,’ nor ‘adept any recom- 
mendation of his ‘Majesty’s government, 
until such government not only evidences 
a desire to, but actually does, adopt some 
measure for our relief, and- enables us to 
know that in future our properties ‘are to 
be held. sacred and. inviolable.” 

Demerara.‘ We, the undersigned, 
proprietors or representatives of the se- 
veral. plantations set opposite our names 
respectively, and owners of slaves in this 
colony, do hereby solemnly declare, each 
for himself, that we consider the Order.in 
Council, dated the 2d of November, 1831, 
and. published in the Royal Gazette of 
this colony on the 12th day of this pre- 
sent month of January, 1832, by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor of British Guiana, 
purporting to alter and. modify the rela- 
tions heretofore ‘existing between the 
slaves in this’ colony ‘and their lawful 
owners, and the rights under which we 
have lawfally possessed ‘and’ enjoyed | the 
services of our slaves—to'be wholly ruin- 
ous to the just interests of each of us'the 
said persons, and‘ to ‘be a diréct violition 
of the sacred) rights of :private property 
rights whichowere and are sacred‘ by 
law, and)ought to berinviolable? 
couft Wei devlare;that ithe necessary effects 
of the said Order will hetoinflichan ir- 
reparable extensive injury on alli the 
agricultural and ether) interests, of, this 
Polony-7 will; lead, to.,the. rapid decay, of 
dts sugar Pp ng in, particular—and 
nf a inevitably, cause the ‘speedy ruin of 
a Jonge, proportion of the present, proprie- 
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——_ the undersigned peepee 
to prove.” 
At St Lucie the following Resola- 
tions were unanimously passed :— 


‘'* One only opinion can be entertained 
respecting the Order in Couneil of the 2d 
of November : it must be the final ruin of 
the whole colony—it is the miserable re- 
sidue of our rights and properties that it 
seeks to annihilate. 

“ The inhabitants of this colony are 
convinced that the ministers of the Crown 
who have counselled their Sovereign to 
sanction such a law have exceeded the 
power vested in them ; that they appeal to 
the Parliament of Great Britain for the 
decision of this important question, But 
if they were even disposed to set aside the 
question of right, and weakly to yield up 
their properties and all guarantee for their 
creditors, by entering into the views of 
their present rulers, it is clear, from the 
preceding statements, that it is impossible 
for the inhabitants to carry into effect 
these unjust and ruinous measures. 

** Under these circumstances, as the 
Order in Council of the 2d November is 
to come into operation on the 8th instant, 
your committee consider it necessary to 
make this public declaration of the line of 
conduct they have decided on adopting. 

** They will oppose a passive resistance 
to the various enactments contained in the 
two Orders in Council of the 20th June 
and 2d November, 1831; will continue to 
govern themselves in the treatment of 
their slaves by the Order in Council of 
2d February, 1830, and the two supple- 
mentary local ordinances of the 26th 
April and 3d May, 1830, on every point. 

“ That they will pay no taxes voluntarily 
for the support of public officers, whom 
they consider illegally charged on the co- 
lony ; that they will refuse every employ- 
ment under government, tending in any 
way to assist in the execution of these 
Orders in Council; and that they will 
contribute to the extent of their means to 
the expenses that may be incurred in car- 
rying these measures into effect.” 

{Here follow the signatures. | 


At Trinidad, the orders were re- 
ceived in the same manner. The 
protest of the inhabitants bears,— 


“ That the inhabitants of this island, 
in concurrence with all the other pro- 
prietors of West ‘India property, have 
ealled upon his Majesty’s ministers to in- 
stitute a parliamentary enquiry into the 
condition and treatment of Negro slaves 
under the existing laws, in order that the 
necessity for further legislative. interfer.. 
ence between the master and slave might 


be fairly examined, and the principles and 
extent of such interference, if judged, to 
be necessary, exactly determined : 

“ And considering—That his Majesty's 
government have refused to institute or to 
encourage the institution of such parlia, 
mentary enquiry, and in the stead thereof 
have adopted the false and exaggerated 
statements, and are proceeding to act on 
the upjust and injudicious principles, of a 
party who avowedly aim at the destruc- 
tion of all West India property : 

* And considering—That his Majesty’s 
ministers have obtained and promulgated 
in this colony an Order of his Majesty in 
Council, whereby a vexatious and most 
injurious interference with the authority 
of the master over his slave is authorized 
and encouraged, whereby the proprietor 
is prevented by unnecessary restrictions 
from exacting such a portion of labour 
from his slaves as is consistent with their 


health and comfort, and whereby he is - 


ebliged to furnish them with more cloth. 
ing than they require, and to provide for 
them more food than they can consume, 
while the regulations in respect thereof 
will be productive of the utmost dissatis- 
faction amongst the slaves, and that by 
the said’ Order in Council his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects in this island are subject-. 
ed to the jurisdiction of extraordinary tri- 
bunals, and are deprived oftheir undoubt- 
éd right of appeal to his Majesty in cases 
of fines exceeding L.100 sterling; and 
that for these reasons and to this extent 
the enforcement of the said Order inCoun- 
cil, without the consent of the proprietors, 
and without any previous compensation 
to them, will be an unlawful exercise of 
the power intrusted to the government, 
and a direct violation of the rights of pri- 
vate property : 

“ Therefore we, the capitulants, pro- 
prietors, merchants, planters, and others, 
whose names are here underwritten, .for 
the purpose of protecting ourselves and 
our properties from the evil consequences 
which might ensue from a silent and un- 
opposing obedience to the said Order in 
Council, have solemnly protested, and do 
hereby most solemnly protest, against the 
several clauses in the said Order in Coun, 
cil herein before mentioned, and the enact- 
ments and provisions therein contained, 
protesting and solemnly declaring the 


» same to be a direct violation of our rights, 


and a forcible and unlawful invasion of 
our properties, inconsistent with the treaty 
of capitulation, contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of natural justice, and totally null 
and void in law.” 

[Here follow the signatures. ] 


Such is the spirit which these ty- 
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rannical: Orders in Council have 
excited in the Leeward Islands. 


Antigua also has rejected the Or- 
der, assigning as a reasom that they 
have it not in their power to com- 


ly. 

F Tainatien is equally firm. 

“ Resolved, That the means devised by 
a faction in the House of Commons to de- 
prive us of our property, if carried into 
effect, cannot fail to create a servile war 
of too horible a nature to contemplate, 
and that any person who attempts to pro- 
duce or promote such war isan enemy to 
his country. 

“ Resolved, That the conduct of the Bri- 
tish government in taxing us higher than 
other subjects; in fostering our enemies, 
and listening to their falsehoods against 
us; in rejecting statements from impar- 
tial persons in our favour; in allowing 
designing men, under the saintly cloak of 
religion, not only to pilfer our peasantry 
of their. savings, but also to sow discon- 
tent and rebellion amongst them ; in 
threatening to withdraw troops, for whose 


- protection we have doubly paid, and which 


we might claim as our right, at a time 
a servile war may be apprehended ; is 
most heartless, and in violation of justice, 
humanity, and sound policy.” 

The resolutions proceed to state, that 
* thrown,” as they are about to be, “ as a 
prey before misguided savages, we have 
no other alternative than to resist ;” and 
to pray the King “that we may be ab- 
solved from our allegiance, and allowed 
to seek that protection from another na- 
tion which is so unjustly and cruelly 
withheld from us by our own.” 

It is not surprising that the Orders 
in Council should have been so re- 
ceived. Besides authorizing a con- 
stant and ruinous interference be- 
tween the master and slave, they 
compel the latter to receive double 
the rations daily of a British soldier, 
and ey under the sun of the tro- 

cs 

All the other Colonies have re- 
ceived the obnoxious ordinances in 
the same manner. 

Thusit appears that Ministers have 
combined to accumulate upon our 
West India Colonies the evils at once 
of the St Domingo revolt, and the 
war of North American independ- 
ence. By their rash and vehement 
speeches, both in and out of office, 
in favour of immediate or early 
emancipation, coupled witb their in- 
explicable suppression of the Pro- 
clamation, calculated to put down 
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the dangereus hopes which their 
speeches and the rash efforts of the 


Missionaries had occasioned, they 
have precipitated Jamaica into mas+ 
sacre and conflagration; while, by 
their tyrannical and unconstitutional 
promulgationof an Order in Council, 
which is to be thrust down the 
throats of the local legislatures like 
a royal ordinance, as the price of 
their receiving any relief from the 
Parliament Great Britain, they 
have awakened in these colonies a 
spirit of resistance, which must ulti- 
mately, as in the case of the North 
American Colonies, lead to the dis+ 
memberment of the empire. 

The question on which the West 
Indies are now at issue with the mo- 
ther country, is one of the utmost 
moment, and in which the colonies 
are agitated by the most vital of all 
interests. It is substantially the same 
as that which, under Lord North, lost 
for this country the whole of its North 
American colonies, with this differ- 
ence, that, instead of its being an act 
of Parliament, which is now sought 
to be imposed, it is an order of the 
King in Council, which the local Par- 
liament are to be compelled to adopt 
literatim, as the price of their recei- 
ving the assistance, without which 
their existence would not be worth 
preserving. This is a stretch of 
pv ed which has never yet been ex- 

ibited in this country, nor indeed 
by any other having the remotest re- 
rd for the preservation of their co- 
onial possessions. The Crown colo- 
nies, that is, such of the islands that 
have no local legislature, are ordain- 
ed at once to adopt this royal ordi- 
nance, and those which have Parlia- 
ments of their own, are ordered to 
do so under pain of receiving no 
relief whatever from the mother 
country, at the time when it is dealt 
out to the more obsequicus colonies, 
which give to the royal proclamation 
the force of law. 

Ministers, therefore, stand com- 
mitted to a contest with the West In- 
dia Islands, far more formidable, be- 
cause their pretensions are incom- 

arably more unjust, than those. of 
oer North with. North America. 
And what is the time which they 
have selected to agitate our colonial 
empire by such an un nted 
stretch of power? at, when, 
according to their own confession 
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dau provoked by a similar course 
of conciliation and mi aan, 
are breaking out in the Irish, 
vinces |—“ Quos Deus vult. per “ 
prior dementat.’ 

We are aware that all statements 
of the ruin which is likely to ensue 
to. our West India possessions, is a 
matter of no sort of concern either to 
our fanatics in religion, or eur zealots 
in reform ; but possibly they may be 
somewhat more alive to the dangers 
which threaten themselves, the perils 
to the very existence of the British 
empire, in consequence of the mea- 
sures which are now in progress in 
the West India Islands. To such 

rsons we cannot do better than 
earnestly recommend the considera- 
tion of the two first of the admirable 
resolutions of the great West India 
meeting, lately held in the city. 


2. That the value of the West India 
colonies to the revenue, manufactaring 
4ndustry, and mercantile marine of Great 
Britain, may ‘be at once ascertained by 
reference to Parliamentary documents, 
whereby it will appear that the-duties an- 
mually collected from West India produce, 
amennt to seven millions sterling ; that 
‘the annual official value of British manu- 
factures exported to the colonies is about 
L.5,500,000 ; and the amount of ship- 
ping employed in the direct trade, about 
250,000. tons; altogether, exhibiting a 
branch of commerce, almest cy 
in point of extent, and peculiar 
ant on tof its al ¢ 
‘the whole emanating from hc 
‘being conducted by British subjec 
British vessels, and final ally ee age 
wholé value of cultivati 
{nto the general resources “Of | “st siather 
country, while the cultivator fs suffeting 
the'extremity of distress.) "> 

3. That, in addition’ to th® diréetin- 
tercourse of Great Britain with her West 
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4. That the loss of the edloniés;‘or 
the abandonment of interests thus power- 
fully contributing to the resourees of ‘the 
mother country, would inflict upon nu- 
merous branches of manufacturing indas- 
try, as well as upon the revenue; ’an‘in- 
jury of incalculable magnitude, which 
would never be compensated by. foreign 
trade. So great a destruction of com- 
merce, essentially domestic in all its re- 
lations, must not only entail rein. upon 
numberless private families, but would 
withdraw from the manufacturers ef cop- 
per, iron, mill-work, hardware, woollen 
and cotton goods, the fisheries, the col- 
lieries, the salt provision trade of Ireland, 
and all the various trades connected with 
shipping, a source of employment on 
which these industrious classes have been 
accustomed to rely in war ‘as well ds° in 
peace. A great conimercial ¢én'valsion 
must follow ‘this loss of employment, 
while, at the same time, the -réyenue 
would be seriously affected by a great‘di- 
minution of consumption, arising out of 
the diminished ability of the people to 
purchase taxable commodities: and :the 
enormous advance of price of all colonial 
articles which must attend, the absttac- 
tion of the produce of the British. West 
Indies from the general market of Eu- 
rope. ” 


These facts speak volumes. ‘It is 
evident that a great proportion of 
our revenue, a large part of our ex- 

trade, the best nursery for our 
seamen, is on the point of being lost. 
And lost for what? for more arbi- 
trary stretches of power than li = 


‘thie ‘fire of North American 


pendence, and more reckless’ tho. 
vations than kindled the’ flames of 
the ent e revolt. The thirteen 
America were lost to 
consequence of adopting 
one’ part of ‘ah oe system; St Domingo 
‘was lost to France, and has been’pre- 
Gipitated into the lowest stage of 
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industry, or now do, witheut be- 
ing subject the burden of their 
been or ce: Experi- 
cone-eertss the reverse. The sum 

of. British. exports is about 
L.44,000,000. Of these, to the colo- 
nies, - L.32,000,000; all the rest of 
the world, L.12,000,000. 

And while the shipping employed 
to Canade, with a population little 
ore sixth a million, is 400,000 tons, 
- a sixth of the whole British ton- 

age, that to the United States, with 

lation of twelve millions, is 

vk a seventh part of that amount, 
or mh ‘000 tons. 

The reason is obvious, and was 
long ago explained, with perfect 
clearness, by Mr Brougham, in his 
able and well informed work on Co- 
lonial Policy, Colonies are distant 

of the empire, The in- 
dustry they put in motion, encou- 
rages domestic labour at both ends of 


, the chain; that with an ce wens 


Trade with 
industry, 


state; at.one end 
Jamaica encourages 


_ and: adds«to British wealth, both in 


the West Indies, and at Glasgow, or 
Manchester; that with New York or 
Baltimore encourages that half only, 
which is‘resident only in the British 
isles. The whole trade to Canada, 
and the West Indies, is carried on in 
British bottoms: that to North Ame- 
rica. for the most part encourages 
the sh of arival power. Hence, 


. while... 


in .the 
North ypadie pen ath och 60,000 
tons, that to Canada, and the West In- 


- dies, taken together, is 650,000 tons, 


being above ten times as much, though 

their united tien is. hardly a 

sith of that of the United States. 
It is the name ‘the exports of 


" Britain to these distantd eS... 


The exports to the Indies, 
O12, wi he sane oF ; 


Together, . L.7,900,000 
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“817 
* $0" that two thilfions of souls, in 
os own ~~~} ‘take - off nearly 
whereas the varehve udtifions te Mente 
anes bey se oe 


dent nations early me 
ports from foreign Ween: ‘The The Ame- 
ricans have 


commenced 
this system of self-defence ; while 


“we, aobien ‘on the vague ‘idea of 


free trade with ‘nations who will 
ive us no corresponding return, are 
aily losing our exports to independ- 

ent states, and saved from complete 


‘stagnation at home, only by the rapid — 


growth and increasing wants of our 
colonial dependencies. 

But this is not all. A most a 
portant fact, as regards the shipp 
interests, was stated by Mr ees 
which demonstrates how necessary 
practical knowledge is to correct the 
conclusions drawn from mere cus- 

tom-house returns. As a shipowner, 
and conversant with shipping busi- 
ness from his earliest years sang pea 
probably able to say as much ‘ipien 
the importance of that subject as 
any other man. 

“He meant to ‘draw the ye 
tion of the meeting particular! 
the ‘co ye ope importance the 
West India chipping 1 with that of the 
shipping of the country to every 
other part. Upon this he would re- 
fer to the returns which had been 
made lately to the House of Lords— 
returns in themselves requiring a 


_ great deal of anation to render 
them at all in ible to the com- 


y those returns 

the whole amount 
‘which had entered the 
of the United King- 
dom in course of last year was 
2,367,322 tons; of which that from 
the British West India ports ‘was 


munity at 
-* appeared 


various 






249,079—in this way appearing to be 
Tittle more than a tenth part of the 
tonn in the fordigu trie. 
“This was not accurate; because the 
two millions a fraction of a ton- 
“nage included the entry. of every 
essel, fr ] t in the 
‘onda gh wve arrived, To 
~ the ship could scarcely 
month i within the twelve 
the ports in Bel- 

"gum ee e to make no less 
rm i gi se course 
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_of the year. Im each case the vessel 
was entered as many times as she 
‘made voyages. Therefore, an entry 
_of 700 tons from Belgium, by a ship 
making seven voyages in the course 
-of the year, gives, in reality, but the 
employment of 100 tons, and six or 
seven men; whereas, a vessel from 
.the ‘East Indies employs ‘700 tons 
Seat dpe dase 
is e, he 
the ‘whole of the returns made to 
Parliament, and the result was, as 
regarded the West India trade, that 
instead of there being 2,367,322 
tons of British shipping employed in 
the trade, whole did not 
exceed 1,324,780 tons, of which the 
- West India trade composed one-sixth 
part, and which undoubtedly was a 
most rtant consideration. What- 
ever political economists might say, 
no one attending this meeting would 


deny that such a difference in view- - 


Fre returns was of importance to 
country. In the time of war it 
‘was to the foreign trade the country 
had to look for aoe It — 
foreign trade and long voyages which 
seus sade perfect Season” 

Thus, it is a sixth part of the whole 
foreign trade which is at stake in the 
West Indies: another sixth is at stake 
fn Canada: in other words, one-third 
of the whole foreign trade is invol- 
ved in the intercourse with these 
two colonies alone. And it is the 
whole of this immense branch of our 
wealth and strength which Ministers 


have brought into jeopardy, first by 
their absurd wer to ruin the 
staple trade to Canada by the tim- 


ber duties; then by their rash and 
despotic acts in regard to the West 
India colonies. 

“When Mr Canning, in 1828, un- 
dertook to legislate for the West In- 
dia Colonies, his Resolutions were as 
follows, which breathe the cautious 
spirit of a British statesman, 


“ That it is expedient to adapt effec- 
tual and decisive measures for meliorating 
the condition of the slave population in 
his Majesty’s Colonies. 

“ That through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such mea- 
sures, this house looks to a progressive 

_ improvement in the character of, slave 
population, such as ‘may prepare them for 
a participation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by other 


~ plasees of his Majesty's subjects, 


-ed for and mischievous. 





(itay, 


“That this honse is ankions er, the 
accomplishment of this purpose at. the 
earliest. period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being. of, the. slayes them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, and 
with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the interests of private property,” 

Such were the principles on which 
Parliament proceeded, such the faith 
to which they were pledged in the 
most liberal days of Lord Civepnadiy 
administration. _ Contrast. this, with 
the despotic act of our Whig rulers, 
forcing an Order in Council at.once 
on the Crown Colonies, and leaving 
to starvation and ruin all those pos- 
sessed of a local legislature, who 
would not adopt this Royal Procla- 
mation as equivalent to an act of 
Parliament!; Mr Warrington truly 
stated what every one who recollects 
the occasion, or will turn to the Par- 
liamentary debates, will find to be 
strictly true. 

“ Mr Canning at the same time de- 
clared, that the legislature and the 

overnment would be ever access- 


ible to fair argument, and would ne- 


ver close their ear upon strong facts, 
feeling convinced that it was almost 
impossible for the British Parlia- 
ment to legislate satisfactorily for the 
economy of colonies, so different in 
the moral and physical relations of 
their inhabitants as the West Indies 
from those of the mother country. 
And yet, in the teeth of these reso- 
lutions, and of the explicit comment 
which accompanied them, ministers 
had issued several orders in council, 
each more contradictory and uncen- 
stitutional than the other, and only 
agreeing in being directly opposed 
toresolutions which had received the 
solemn sanction of Parliament. Each 
Order in Council was a censure upon 
the preceding, and afforded stron 

grounds for questioning the policy o 

the last issued, and for doubting whe- 
ther it would not shortly be super- 
seded by one if possible more uncall- 
He said 
those Orders in Council were uneon- 


.stitutional, being directly opposed to 


the resolutions of 1823, to which Par- 
liament, in the name of the nation, 
had pledged itself. He would add, 
that they were cruelly mischievous 
in their tendency.” (Hear.) 

“Earl ‘St Vincent, with a spirit 
worthy of the name, immortal in Bri- 
tish fame, which he bore, put the 


matter in the true light, “ He would 
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entreat those who had any interest 
in the West Indian Colonies to con- 
sider one moment the general cala- 
mity that would ensue,:'‘if any pro- 
perty of any description whatever, 
which had been consecrated by the 
laws, should be invaded and broken 
down. (Hear.) If colonial property 
were thus to be sacrificed, what pro- 
perty would be safe? (Applause.) 
f one species of property were to 
be invaded, on account of some pe- 
culiar shade of distinction, who could 
say where such invasion would stop ? 
(Hear.) If, upon the doetrine of ori- 
inal rights, or abstract principles, 
est India property, consecrated by 
law, was to be invaded, every man 
might approach them: with the same 
argument. In adverting to these Or- 
ders in Council, [ am led to a reso- 
lution of Parliament in the year 1823, 
and I must say, that those whe were 
parties to that resolution, and to the 
decision of the House of Commons 
in 1823 respecting the slave manage- 
ment, ought not to be parties to the 
Order in Council of 1831. We were 
living in times of great colonial dis- 
tress—we were living in times when 
great colonial agitation was on foot 
—when it would have been policy 
and wisdom to have: conciliated ra- 
ther than to have inflamed. But 
what has been the effect of the Orders 
in Council of 182], bearing on the 
face of them irritation towards the 
colonies and injustice to the proprie- 
tors? (Hear.) To dictate to the Co- 
lonial Assemblies, not from Parlia- 
ment, but fromthe Council, is un- 
just and illegal, and to state what ap- 
pears to me very extraordinary, to 
say the least of it, is that they shall 
say to these legislatures, ‘ We have 
certain benefits to confer on those 
islands, and if you do not agree to 
what we dictate, you shall not re- 
ceive the benefits, even in the dis- 
tressed and ‘sinking condition of 
your interests,’ But to say on one 
side, this is the reward of your non- 
obedience, and we will sink the Co- 
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lonies if you, donot do so; and on 
the other, here is the premium, on 
your sycophaney, is the height of in- 
justice. Can you sink the Colonies 
without sinking also the interests of 
the mother country ? It was saying, 
if you don’t follow this advice, we 
will punish the. mother country 
through the medium of the colonies,” 

The point at issue between the 
colonies and the mother country is 
very clear, and as simple as that for 
which John Hampden contended 
with Charles I. .The colonies say, 
“ weare overwhelmed with a tax of 
100 per cent on our produce ; threat- 
ened with insurrection among our 
negroes; devoured by mortgages 
which the prodigious fall in the va- 
jue of our produce has rendered 
overwhelming; we have done every 
thing consistent with our own exist- 
ence for the amelicration of our 
slave population, but the injudicious 
interference of government, and the 
Orders in Council recently issued, 
threaten us with instant destruction, 
and will ruin both the slaves and 
ourselves, and are directly contrary 
to the faith of Parliament, solemnly 
pledged in 1823; and alt this we offer 
to prove at the bar of the, House of 
Commons.”—The gaverument reply, 
“ We know. your distresses; we are 
aware of your dangers; but we will 
not allow you to prove your allega- 
tions ; and unless you t our re- 
gulations, framed on this side of the 
Atlantic, and give to a royal procla- 
mation the force of law, we will al- 
low you to sink in the ocean of per- 
dition.” This is the justice and equal 
measure of a Whig administration. 
Unless the investigation demanded — 
by the West India proprietors is 
granted by Parliament, there is an 
end of the fair rule of British jus- 
tice; and if relief is mych longer 
delayed, there will speedily ensue, 
as the. migpinaue retribution of Pro- 
vidence, the dismemberment and fall 
of the British empire, © 
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THE JEWESS.OF THE CAVE. A POEM IN FOUR PARTS. 
PART 1.—THE RECOGNITION, 


Manassen wakes; a lamp’s soft light is shed, 

But where he knows not, on his humble bed. 

The fight remembered—at the close of day 

Sore wounded he amidst the slaughtered lay, 

His fiery swoon recalled; his melting dream 

Of flowing waters and the moon’s inild beam, 

That struck cold healing through his flaming throbs, 

And thrilled his bosom to delicious sobs, 

Recalled, suggests that man with pitying glance, 

But who unknown, had seen his thirsty trance; 

His brow had bathed, his lips with drops so dear ; 

Had borne him thence; refreshed had laid him here. 

As now his eye to his conjecture aye 

The walls around him of a rock-ribbed cave, 

Came muffled steps; an aged man in view 

Was seen, a virgin nearer to him drew. 

Above him bowing, where he lowly lay, 

Soft as the Night and beautiful as Day, ' 

Cold oil she poured into his wounded breast; 

Then went they both, and left him to his rest. 
Had he those faces unremembered seen, 

That by his couch had now so kindly been, 

In days foregone? He knew not; yet to him, 

Becalmed in soul midst scenes of childhood dim, 

Forgetting courts, forgot th’ obdurate strife 

Of war, and manhood’s sternly-governed life, 

Those looks still rising, softening to his view, 

The pleasing dreams of boyhood still renew. 


Healed by their care, that damsel for his guide, 

He left their cavern in the mountain’s side : 

A space she forth will walk with him, and find 

The aged prophet by the tombs reclined ; 

He o’er the mountains with the youth shall go, 

His onward path to Babylon to shew. 

* Behold him yonder,” said the maid, “ but stay, 

Not now can he conduct you on your way; 

The fit is on him, but th’ unfailing shower 

Of tears shall heal his spirit in an hour.” 

They paused as, looking to the vale below, 

They saw that old man striding to and fro. 

Then turned Manasseh with enquiring eyes, 

And thus the Virgin answered his surprise :— 

Ph ec lorm pre my pagent father he 
rieved were I that you his pangs should see, 

Dia Hot out Gad wit fidy or contra 

Of madness chéck or fire his prophet’s soul. 

In youth, the! deserts were his range, 

Unscathed by all the’ seasons in their change. 

Where bare red suns on,sandy mountains beat, 

"Midst fiery dust he braved the strokes of heat. 

On stubborn bile UF ‘ost, when winter came, 





With storms’ he sted, yet unhurt his frame. 
Nor when th hi wild ‘Withs of frenzy bound 
His nakéa Body Hie baked ground, 

Long days and heyy caverns murk and rude, 
His vigour languit 


hed;'up he sprung renewed. 


sit! 
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The Jewess of the Cave, B21 
But; 161he'gées fato yon grove: the tombs 
Are there: subdued aye comes he from, their glooms. 
Oft even at hollow midnight does he dare" 
Death’s cayes ; the dull trees ; the infestedygir ;..... 
The shudders eronna the ghosts uprising through 
In hoary, bloodless, hide octet | BWarvas soit ait] 
With baleful. blots, whose shivering lips emit,,.......,, ....., 
A feeble whistling as around the "Ait eaqrenetess append Nin 
But let us down; thou waiting, ‘fom the wood 7.5 ac, 
To thee I’ll bring him in his softened mood: » .,... ,,..:" 
Thine the desire to thank him; his the will, . .....,. | 


= 
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i 
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- And power to igaite thee safely o’er the hill.” 


She said, and left him. From the dolefultrees _ __- 
With her advancing Jared soon he seess 5 jo oy) ait 
Forth stepping meets them; near the old man came, .,_ ; 
Woe in his aspect, trembling ia his frame... . 

“ Sire,” said the youth, “ my blessing be on you 

For all the care to which my life is due! 

My name Manasseh ; as that blood is thine, 

So is the sacred blood of Israel mine. 

With Cyrus high in favour, me he,sent 

To conquer this Chaldean discontent Spar 

Amidst these hills, that love not yet his reign . 

Since he their city, Babylon, has ta’en. 

The foe fled routed; on the field I fell; wt 

Nor, save for you, had lived my name to tell, 

To bless you both, to pray you but to shew _. 

What Cyrus’ favour shall on you bestow: ... . 
Mean gold you scorn; yet something you may Mens 3 
Glad were your servant if you him would task.” ..» 
“Your name Manasseh ?” Jared thus exclaimed, . . -, 
“ How know you this? By whom thus were you named ? 
The blood of Judah yours? It should be he!). .. 
How came you midst these Elamites to be?” | 

“ Scarce,” said the youth, * remembered is the day. 
When horsemen bore me from green hills away, .. 

I guess not why. My namie perchance Iknew, 

y birth, and told them; I was styled a Jew. 
As such I lived, to Persia borne afar. 

God gave me valour and renown in war, ae 
Too late I learned that me a Persian band. yr 
Stole from the mountains of some western land,— .,. ». 
Too late, since slain in war each soldier who... 40) 
Could take me back to where my life I drew... . 
Grief made me bold ; thus gained my orphan fate. . 
The love of Cyrus which has made me. greate <a) pe A 
But speak—you tremble! ha! you know.me then?.., » 
Nor vain my visions, laid within your den? ,...,.)... 5, 
What means all this? Stay! stay, a, form comes back § 
I see her comh her tresses Jong and black"). ocho: 80) 
“ Who but thy mother, famed for beauteo hair?, 


~Her name,” cried Jared, “ could you. but;¢ eclare Teesal 
* Think——was it Esther ?” te 


sue bet pag orad’ 
O01 my, God ! the, same. 
And tell me now, is Jared not thy name?) odds oO 
Sweet Ving thee I know not OLE leay , dai’ 
In thee a.sister to my seein BaveN Toi oct oily 

Silent, the prophet bares ¥ HA trem ing 
Manasseh’s neck, as persieely, e stands. 
“ Bathsheba, look,” the old man w 
Thy brother's scar oft spokén of to 
Shrieking, she kissed it, kissed her brother’s face ; 
And sobbed for joy within his dear embrace, 
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PART Il—THE CONFESSION. 


LixE one, the poapere of whose life was o’er, 
No more to look for, and to do no more, 
Since found that brother, with an altered eye, 
The stricken prophet laid him down to die. 
Came madness, came wild penitential fears; 
Till calm he lay with spirit-cleansing tears. 
Bathsheba soothing him, Manasseh near, 
Joy should be his for those youns watchers dear. 

They o’er him bowed. rising with a groan, 
“ Why here ?” he cried: “ From me ye should be gone, 
Me, ne’er your mother’s father, nought to you 
Save one to whom your curse alone is due. 
My sins untold, I dare not look to heaven ; 
I cannot die till you have me forgiven :— 
In youth I Sarah loved; denied my prayer, 
She wed my foe, she left me to despair. 
Crime came not first, that darkly came at last; 
In guiltless speed let me my heart exhaust! — 
Swift plans I named, our Council liked them not # 
Then be the traitor’s hurried life my lot! 
Dash Sarah’s bliss! Let Judah’s general ill 
Within wide pengrence special hate fulfil! 
I sought, I stirred the King of Babylon, 
Once more against Jerusalem set him on; 
Within our walls [helped him. In the gate, 
Unseen, I slew my rival in my hate. 
The city won, I sought his widow’d wife ; 
Too late, forestalled by the victorious strife: 
The war had reached her in her ransacked hall ; 
There slain—twas well—she saw me not at all. 
Not knowing death, her daughter by her side, 
With. infant arts, to wake her mother tried. 
With pity struck, with horror for my deed, 
The babe upsnatch’d away I bore with speed; 
And, knowing Zion should be captive led, 
Far to these mountains of the East I sped. 

“ Fair grew the child—your mother—in this cave, 
To her a name I, deemed her father, gave. 
Till fo a noble hunter of our race 
She went a wife from out this dwelling-place. 

* Wild wax’d my life: O’er seas and lands away, 
I bore my penance many a weary day; 
Long periods dwelling on the cold-ribbed piles 
Of desolation far in stormy isles ; 
Surviving oft the shipwrecked miseries 
Of ghastly sailors on benighted seas ; 
Still building up, oh! never making less 
The vast proportions of my wretchedness ! 
Back driven, I sought our prophets; changed my name, 
(emerge had altered well my face and frame,) 

o shall I not be known, if known my sin; 
And thus.my new career did I begin :— 
I learned the visions of Ezekiel’s soul ; 
To me he gave each prophet’s written scroll. 
Long in the hidden deserts I abode 
To be a Seer, waiting for my God: 
For.much.I longed to issue from my den, 
To tell great judgments to the sons of men 
For‘I was tired of peace. In madnéss’ hour 
I felt or feigned the prophet’s awful power. 
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. Lord God; forgive! I dread that I have been 
The dupe of pride, or swift denouncing spleen. 
© Yet guilt, distraction, fear, could ne’er remove 
_ My spirit, settled with paternal love, 
Here, on your mother, who, her husband slain, 
With you, sweet pair, was back to me again. 
Here bloomed your childhood. In that vale below 
You strayed, Manasseh, doomed from us to go. 
Stolen from her heart, for you your mother pined; 
For you to death her comely head resigned. 
“QO! had she lived! this night, O} she met 
Her lost one, doubtful o’er her long regret; 
Till the assurance of her own found boy 
Filled all the vessels of her heart with joy! 
And,then so found! for he high fame has won, 
Each noblest warrant to be styled her son. 
“Fierce was my grief for her, as for a child, 
Till you, Bathsheba, left, my pangs beguiled. 
Sweet daughter, ever dear! I am a man ‘ 
Of blood, and nought for thee my eer | can; 
Yet fain, fain would I bless thee! I would give 
My véry soul in joy to make thee live! 
Blegsed be that battle! blessed that a night, 
When we, Bathsheba, sought the field of fight ;— 
By thy sweet pity prompted, that our aid 
Might help the wounded, in our cavern laid! 
We saw you lie, Manasseh, in that place, 
And such th’ effects of pain upon Pers face, 
So like your mother’s sire, I pitied you 
For him whom fiercely in my wrath I slew. 
Thence borne, we healed you. Joy! you live the stay 
Of that dear virgin when I go away. 
Sn ! I go! forgive my bloody hand, 
y guilt that keeps you from your father’s land! 
I look to you! O save me! ease the load 
That draws my spirit downward from her God! 
Am I not here a very poor old man? 
What would you more? You view my closing span. 
No more the: men and women shall I see 
Walk in the world; their beauty’s dark to me. 
No more shall I the sacred light of noon 
Behold, or the fair ordinance of the moon. 
Dear is your mother’s tomb; O, children, swear, 
When I am dead, to lay my body there!” 
They swear. But chiefly o’er him bowed with tears, 
With filial love his soul Bathsheba cheers. 
He died in peace, forgiven. His body they 
Laid down to mingle with their mother’s clay. 


PART Ill,THE PICTURES OF THE PROPHETS. 


God lifts his prophets up! O, their’s a power 
Honoured and great beyond an angel’s dower! — 

If, mortal still, their spirits must descend, ' © 

To dwell with things of earth their will must bend 
Yet have they borne th’ Almighty’s counsels‘ hence 

To them a new, a keen inté! oe. 2 Ha 98 

Nature to know; ‘for they have Tearn’d ‘to ‘seati’ 

Its great relations to the fate of man. . 

They see the hosts of stars, young, fresh, aid’ pure; _ 
No old familiarities obscure Bea SS ee 
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The moon: its beauty’s more'than beauty. They 
See types and symbols in the opening day. | 
They knew the soul that melts spring’s gracious cloud. 
They hear vast terrors'im the thunders loud, 
Unheard before: the lightnings round their path 
Fly out like written sentences of wrath. - 
War and the pestilence tell them their design; 
The earthquake shews the secrets of her mine; 
To them the comet his wan hair unbinds ; 
They know the errands of the mighty winds, 
Hail, rain, and snow, and meteors of the storms, 
That plough the dark night with their fiery forms. 
Though dread their visions oft, their power austere, 
Their hearts enlarged o’ermaster human fear. 
Then, then they wait not through Time’s dull delay, 
They see the glories of the future day ; 
Their spirits taste the first-born things of joy, 
Yea, bliss unborn, unmix’d with Earth’s alloy. 

But bring the balance.’ Here wide-glorying Crime 
Slays half the oms of man’s mortal time. 
There Pleasure’s form belies the ancient pest, 

For whom in sackcloth must the worlds be dress’d. 
She drugs the earth ; then by fierce gleams of haste, 
The false allurements of her eye displaced 

By scorn, by cruel jo her prey to win, 

The hoary shape of disenchanted Sin, 

Above the nations bowed beneath her spell, 

Seals the pale covenant of Death and Hell. 

Hence wo to man, all evils: Oh! they be 

Too many for the good which Earth must see. 
Hence joy is his, o’erbalanced far by pain, 

Whose spirit kens the future’s coming train ; 
Unblessed by hope where certainty appears : 

And knowledge saddens through protracted years. 
For he is human still. Then scorn and hate 

Too oft the prophet’s warning voice await 

From those for whom the awful charge he bears, 
T’ instruct his spirit in their future cares: 

So fierce their hate, he scarcely can repress 
Unhallowed joy at their ordained distress. 

If right his heart, yet:his the growing wo, 

Their ills increasing with their scorn to know; 
Whilst new commissioned threats from God on high 
Still tell their worth, who turn not, but will die. 

A giant’s strength is-o’er him in the ties 

That bind to man his yearning sympathies,— 

To man sublime in his uncertain fate, 

So linked to God, and Hell’s inglorious state: 

And thus his large heart’s but prerogative, 

With deeper awe, with trembling still to live. 

Those solemn pleasures, these majestic woes, ~ 
Beseem the forms that young Bathsheba shews, 
Pourtrayed. in tapestry round a far recess, 

Within that cavern ofthe wilderness: 
Torch-lit; she leads her brother by the hand, 
And points the: prophets of his father’s land. 

Moses he saw;icomeidown from Sinai dread, 
Throughout the vail. was seen his burnish’d head ; 
As streams:the sun, when mist his forehead shrouds, 
_—- glo: seat wt eee 5 pe ite 

oung Samuel there; with lustrous feet, abr 
Walks on the holy mountaing of his God; 
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No stain of! fear or sin his clear;eye mars, 
As ether pure, that feeds the vivid stars, Us 25 ; 
Here Judah’s Shepherd-King:: | he bere with grace 
A golden —— high Jooked his regal face ;- YS 
As if, before his sceptre made to bow, 
The gaze of empires glorified his. brow: 
Winged with raphitie ecstasies, behold, 
The Son of Amos, beautifully bold, 
Borne, like the:scythed wing of the eagle proud, 
That shears the winds and climbs the storied cloud, 
Aloft, sublime! And through the crystalline 
Glories upon his lighted head down shine. 
But near him, wrapp’d upon.a sombre hill, 
Stood Jeremiah, sad for Zion’s ill. 
She, far removed upon the mountains back, 
Was faintly seen beneath the heavens of black. 
Crushed thunders loud, the lightning’s thwart blue stroke, 
Those seemed to roll, this o’er her: summits broke. 
Red mortal fires are in her sainted towers; 
A wild refleetion forth her: temple pours, 
There darkly ruddy, and here cimly brightening, 
Like Tophet’s ancient melancholy eo fo 
“Lord, God! how Jong? When shall that better morn 
Shine on salvation’s high-exalted horn?’ 
Thus pray’d the ee eyes: And patriot shame, 
And patriot grief, his manly brow became. af 
Behold! behold, uplifted through the air, 
The swift Ezekiel’ by his lock of hair:! 
Near burn’d th’ mes undefinedly dread, 
Whose hand put forth upraised him by the head. 
Within its-fierce reflection cast abroad, 
The prophet’s forehead like a furnace glow’d; 
From terror half, and half his vehement mind, 
His lurid hair impetuous stream’d behind. 
But lo! young Daniel, in a twilight dim! 
And round that den the lions glared on him. . 
Seemed one, as‘ headlong plunged he to devour, 
In difficult check caught by a viewless Power: 
Bowed his curbed neck, his wrenched head subdued, 
Half turned he hung in dreadful attitude. 
Another slept ; but still his front was T: 
With lust:of blood, his form was still unslacked ; 
As if at once his hungry rage had been" » 
In slumber quenched by that dread Power unseen. 
The rest, with peace upon their massive brows, 
Gaze on the-prophet as in prayer he bows. - 
Nor had an instant sympathy forgot: 9°! 
Those noble brethren of his: captive:lot. 
Within the burning bars, Manassely saw’) |) ©: 
The three who scorned_a monarch’s impteus\law.: 
Around their limbs: unleosed, and seatheless hair, 
Was seen a cloud of soft andiducid:airesi10' 9.) 
Beyond, the red-and:roaring:haze ‘but:showed"® «° : 
More beautiful thesechildren of theirsGods) isi) + 
A fourth was with them :. glowing» were his feet’ '- 
As iron drawn: ftom out the! boiling! heaq:)") °' 
An angel form: And whitecwas»hisattire,s« °° ©» 
As oe walk’d he omthe ear hl 
In solemn beauty more! young seers ‘he‘saw;"'* | 
And ancients laden with prophietio awa,'o!s e800) sir 
O’er whose.old: heads, with snows: upon them: cast,’ 
Had many a visionary winter passed, y!oi 9) 20 op.0 1 








The Fewess of the Caves 


The name, the theme, the character of each 
How to her brother joyed that maid to teach |! 
Joyed to believe, to doubt not, in his eyes 
That people’s glory would exalted rise, 

For whom Jehovah in his ceaseless care 
Inspired those men his dread will to declare ! 

“ Such,” said Bathsheba, “such my work for years, 

My heart beguiling of a thousand fears, 
When far from me his madness Jared swept, 
And I our flocks upon the mountains kept. 
Those prophet shapes conceived, I wrought to please 
His spirit yearning for their ecstasies ; 
Yea more, to keep before our scattered race, 
That in these wilds have their abiding-place, 
Our sins, that forth those seers commissioned sent 
To tell our judgments, and to cry ‘ Repent ;’ 

_ That we no more might sin, might humbled be, 
If we would hope our land again to see. 
Nor less, the prophets’ scrolls, that Jared brought, 
I joyed to read to those our rock who sought.’ 

“ My-sister now,” Manasseh said, “ would shew 

The same to me, that I the Lord may know? 
Fear not, dear One! my lineage early known, 
I sought, learned, loved our fathers’ God alone. 
O! sweet those tears of joy within thine eyes, 

To have me with you to Jehovah’s skies!” 
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With silent love thence led, she shewed to him 
The Prince forenamed to raise Jerusalem, 
Predestined Cyrus, saviour of their land, 
Wrought by the skill of her pourtraying hand. 
Within the west, a mountain based in night, 

And robed with shadows, rises to the sight. 
Thence flies a mighty Angel, swift to bear 

A wreath of light from Judah darkened there 
Towards the steed-borne prince; his farther hand 
Back points to Salem with a glittering wand. 

And now—you see it now—from Heaven one beam 
Has touched her summit with the faintest gleam. 
But now your kindred sympathy can see 

That touch of light shall soon a splendour be, 
Shall blaze, devour that darkness, shall disclose 
Mount Zion’s pomp of beauty and repose. 

And nearer look, before its darkling base 

A choral band of virgins you may trace: 

Still nearer—’tis Bathsheba in the van; 

And they with timbrels greet the godlike man. 
Dark are they all; yet seems one moment more, 
To floods of glory shall the scene restore. 

O! such shall be the crown of living light 

For him illumined o’er a kingdom’s nig 

Who yet shall save Jerusalem ; for this 

Her stag-eyed daughters forth in grateful bliss 
Shall come, with songs shall their deliverer meet ; 
Bathsheba first to kiss his kingly feet. 


PART IV.THE INTERVIEW WITH CYRUS. 


Now Spring, the leafy architect divine, 
Was in the woods, and built her green design. 
Forth walked Bathsheba with her brother: they 
From memory piece the scenes of childhood’s day, 
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The Jewess of the Caves 


Much asks he of his.mother: still in vain 

They try their father’s image to regain 

From memory’s blank. Her youth t to him she told; 

To her his life he hastened to unfold: 

Together wandering still in broad green ways,. 

Dear was their love, and happy were their oo 
But he must go: Her fears first prompted this : 

Him recognised, destruction shall net miss 

From those Chaldeans routed: They may meet, 

Thus know, thus slay him in that dear retreat, 

Yes, he must go: Though slighting not her fear, 

A loftier motive prompts his higher sphere : 

The time is come for Judah’s help decreed, 

And Cyrus but his favoured hints may need ; 

Nor such a sister long must languish there, 

For glory fashioned, and for duties rare. 

Would he could take her with him! but the way, 

Beset with toils, demands her present stay, 

Till he with pomp of safety back shall come 

To take her with him to a fitter home. 

It but remains to be assured that she 

The while may safely in these mountains be: 

O! yes; for even the robber of the wild 

Unharmed would pass, would guard the prophet’s child 

Such awe had Jared, in his strange distress, 

Even on the children of the wilderness. 

Yea more, a few of Israel’s people near 

Will let her be no lonely liver here : 

For Jared’s sake, her own, they love her well; 

Or they with her, or she with them, shall dwell: 

No fears for: her! With joy he’ll come anon! 

Yet Oh! she weeps—her dear Manasseh gone. 


She climbs the mountains; far for him she strains 
Her eye at morn, at noontide, o’er the plains; 
Till wind the white sheep, when the dew distils, 
In pearly strings around the twilight hills. 

ere standing now on her accustomed height, 
O’er many lands she casts her longing sight. 
The sun down burns among the western trees; 
The windings she of old Euphrates sees 
Far in the south unrolled. But, ha! her eye 
A company coming northwards can descry. 
It left the flood; as on it swiftly drew, 
Forth came detached two horsemen to her view. 
Adown the mountain hastes she: from his steed 
The nearer springs—it must be he indeed !. 
He meets her fast; his arms around her present, 
She weeps glad tears upon her brother’s breast. 

Her hand he took, with dignity the maid 
He led to where that other horseman stay’d, 
Dismouiited, them to greet, yet pausing he, 
That-unrestrained their meeting joy might be. . 
“ Great Cyrus! see the sister by.our God, 
From out the deserts, on my heart bestowed.” 
Manasseh thus, forth leading her: But she, 


-'With youthful reverence, knelt upon. her,knee. 


“ Rise!” Cyrus said, and raised her; “ Honoured maid, 
We come to have thee to our court conveyed. 

Judean virgins, high their excellence, 

Are in our train to wait upon thee. hence, 





The Jewess of the ‘Cave. 
Thy presence well:shall ey our state; 


Great is thy beauty as thy heart is great. 

But first, instruéted by thy brother, we ° 

The figured arras of your'reck would see:) 

Come to your cave; there night shall o’er us go: 

Qur tents shall wait us inthe vale below.” 
Her grateful eyes upraised, Bathsheba saw 

His form majestic, and his head of awe. 

With manlier gifts of tenderness and grace 

He led the damsel to her dwelling-place. 

Her brother near walked softly in his joy, 

As if he fear’d some glad dream to destroy. 


With scented lights, the maiden round her cave 
To Cyrus’ eyes the pictured prophets paves 
Forbearing not, at his command, to tel 
Their words commissioned unto Israel. 

With holy hope, she, eloquently beld, 

Jehovah’s doings for his people told : 

Early he chose them his peculiar care ; 

From Egypt bore them with his arm made bare; 
Came down on Sinai with devouring fire, 

And thundered o’er them in preventive ire ; 

The nations melted in his wrath away, 

That stablished Judah in their land “ss stay; 
Till, sin-provoked, despised his day o ce, 
He drove her forth a captive from her place. 

Now smiles the monarch; as Bathsheba she ws 
Himself prepared to end that captive’s woes. 
But he with awful dignity demands 
Isaiah’s book, when mentioned, from her hands ; 
Till, pointed out, he saw his. name ordained, 
His power, for Zion’s sake, by God sustained. - 
Whence came this book ? She told: He, pleased, declared 
> Twas rightly writ, with Daniel’s scrolls compared. 
“Great Sovereign!” thus the Jewess of the cave, 
“ Thy grace has given me leave a boon to crave: 
Approved by thee, these hangings worthy are 
To deck thy palace or thy tent of war. 
Deign, let thy handmaid in thy kingly sight 
Base cent memorial of this honoured night!” 

“ Wise virgin dignified! it shall be so; 
They with us hence to Babylon shall go: 
The Queens of earth shall sé¢e the fair design, 
Shall imitate thy needle-work divine. 
This greater hope to thy exalted heart 
Tis mine this moment freely to impart :— 
God-given to me the kingdoms, I to him 
Will build a house. in his Jerusalem. 
His people lifted from their exiled woe, 
Thou up with them a princely one shalt go. 
Retire, till with Mamasseh here we trace 
The planned redemptionof:your ancient race.” 

He said. But.she glad-mature could not check ; 
She rushed, she sobbed upon her brother’s neck. 
Abashed she turmed.,:|But her the King of men 
Supported trembling from that inner den. 


aprord T. A. 
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DOMESTIC: MANNERS OF ‘THE AMERICANS.* 


Weare any one to regard the mere 
quantity of matter which has been 
published during the, last: quarter of 
a century concerning the United 
States, he might be led hastily to 
conclude, that ample foundation had 
been laid for the gratification of all 
liberal curiosity in relation to that 
interesting people. Verily the name 
of American travellers is Legion, for 
they are many; but looking rather 
to the value than the volume of their 
works, we are forced to.confess, that 
in regard to most of the higher and 
more important objects of enlighten- 
ed enquiry, the United States. are 
yet unvisited, and that the wide field 
they present for philosophical obser- 
vation has hitherto yielded no har- 
vest. All this, however, may easily 
be accounted for. The Americans 
are a young people, full of energy 
and enterprise, but necessarily su 
ject to a variety of disadvantages, 
which the older communities of Eu- 
rope have longsinceovercome. They 
have little to boast of native litera- 
ture or science; nothing of splen- 
dour or antiquity to captivate the 
imagination, and, bating a few ob- 
jects of unrivalled natural deur, 
in a country. the scenery of which is 
in general tame and monotonous, 
there exist few of the ordinary in- 
ducements of travel, to lead men of 
education and refinement to select 
the United States as the sphere of 
their observation. Then their ap- 
pliances for the comfort:and conve- 
nience of travellers are understood 
to be deficient; their roads are con- 
fessedly detestable ; their social ha- 
bits rough and unfinished ; their love 
of democracy perhaps too obtrusive 
and exuberant; and their contempt 
for kings and courtiers somewhat 
more openly expressed, than is quite 
consistent with a charitable regard 
to the prejudices of their European 
visitors. The consequence of this 
has been, that few English gentle 
men have visited the United States, 
and of these few the greater portion 
have left no record of their impres- 
sions, being unwilling, perhaps; to 
incur the certainty of giving offence 


‘be sunderstoud) ! Th 


to a people of whose hospitality they 
entertain a caer sense, and to 
whose morbid sensibility to censure 
there canbe found no parallel in 
other nations. 

The great body of our informa- 
tion, therefore, has been derived 
from persons of narrow minds and 
limited acquirements, who have ge- 
nerally visited the United States, 
with views rather connected with 
pecuniary profit, than the gratifica- 
tion of liberal: curiosity. It has 
thus happened, that men, whose opi- 
nions on the condition, moral, lite- 
rary, or political, of any European 
nation, would be treated with me- 
rited contempt, have yet been greed- 
ily listened to, when discoursing of 
a country, in no point of view less 
interesting, and with which our com- 
mercial relations are even more wide- 
ly extended. The result of this has 
been, a vast mass of exaggerated and 
inconsistent statement—of truth an- 
swered by denial—falsehood exposed 
by blunder—prejudice on one side 
accusing prejudice on the other—of 
conclusions without premises, and 
premises that admit of no conclu- 
sion,—in short, such a jumble of 
folly, ignorance, stupidity, and per- 
version, as makes it very clear, what- 
ever may be the case with counsel- 
lors, that in the multitude of such 
travellers there is not wisdom. 

Merchants, Farmers, Manufactu- 
rers, Bagmen, Half-pay Officers, bro- 
ken-down Radicals, impatient of the 
restraints of English morality and 
‘English law, have all visited the 
United States; and favoured the 
world with the result of their obser- 
vations. Of these different classes, 
the three first have, perhaps, done all 
we were entitled to €xpect. They 
have communicated a great deal of 
valuable: information relative to soil 
and: climate, railroads and canals, 
steamboats and are wages 
of labour, prices ‘of provisions, faci- 
‘lities for conimiérce, and other mat- 
ters which, in ® cotntry situated like 
‘Great! Britain; are very essential to 
@ ‘lieubrations 
‘of the Bagmen on manners, politics, 





* By Mrs Trollope, 2vols, Londov, Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 
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dered: al her impartial in their 

rts. They cannot bring them- 
selves to pardou the transatlantic in- 
novation of picking teeth with a 
pocket-knife instead of a table-fork, 
according to ancient and r ised 
precedent in the hostelries of Leeds 
and Birmingham. Then English 
“ commercial gentlemen” excrete in 
spit-boxes; those of America dis- 
chenge their saliva on the carpet, or 
their neighbour’s boot, or, in short, 
wherever it may happen to suit their 
convenience. Then in an American 
hotel, a Bagman of the most impo- 
sing aspect, with “ a voice like Mars 
to threaten and command,” may ac- 
tually bellow for Boots and Cham- 
bermaid for an hour on end, without 
creating the smallest sensation in 
any one individual from the garret 
to the cellar. Should he at length 
lose patience, and go in search of 
the delinquents, ten to one he will 
find Boots lolling in a rocking chair, 
and coolly smoking a cigar, with his 
legs on the kitchen dresser; while 
the coffee-coloured chambermaid, 
taking advantage of the twilight, is 
in the back-yard arranging matters 
of importance with black Cesar, 
jack-of-all-trades to Lycurgus F. 
Tompkins, storekeeper on t other 
side of the street. Such differences 
of habit are no doubt quite sufficient 
to divert the whole current of human 
sympathies, and annihilate all chari- 
ties, national and particular. 

Next come the Radicals, whose 
associations. with the memory of 
their own country are those of jails 
and gibbets, and who, comparing the 
realities of the United States with 
their former anticipations of Botany 
.Bay, are naturally well satisfied with 
their change of prospect. Believe 
these political philosophers, and Ame- 
rica is.a heaven upon earth, a region 
of flowers and fruits, and of sweet 
airs, where corruption is unknown, 
and man lives in a state of primeval 
innocence and unbroken. happiness. 
The rulers of this delightful coun- 
try are, of course, all virtue, wisdom, 
‘and strength, and the people by whose 
free voices they are elected, distin- 


guished above all experience in de- 


Europe, by honour, high prin-- 
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and morals, have been less available, 
They are, perhaps, somewhat too in- 
ignant at the national deficiency of 
jolish and refinement, to be consi- 
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ciple, sagacity, and talent. : Your 
Tory travellers, on the other hand, 
who consider nothing pond that .is 
not founded on British precedent, 
deny altogether the justice of these 
praises. They tell you, and are:ready 
to swear to it, that the United States 
are a mere Pandemonium of brutal 
manners and bad government; that 
the soil is barren and unfruitful, the 
climate sickly and detestable, the 
rulers time-serving and corrupt ; and 
the people, made up of the sweep- 
ings and refuse of Europe, are fickle 
and turbulent in politics, mean and 
fraudulent in their dealings, igno- 
rant, yet puffed up with the conceit 
of knowledge; and, in short, the 
most unfit possible depositaries of 
political power. 

While by the successive and op- 
posite impulses of these contradies 
tory statements, our wavering opi- 
nions are driven from pillar to post, to 
be reimpelled with equal vehemence 
and velocity from post to pillar, we 
are glad to call in the weight of fe- 
male testimony, to give permanence 
to our convictions, and decide, if pos- 
sible, whether the Americans are a 
nation of angels or of demons, some- 
thing more than men, or less than 
brutes. Women, thank Heaven, are 
no politicians, or life would be un- 
bearable. They are gifted, too, with 
a finer observation, and more deli- 
cate discrimination of character, than 
nature has thought proper to bestow 
on the coarser sex; and therefore 
their evidence, as to every thing con- 
nected with manners or domestic 
morals, is not only more likely to be 
unbiassed, but is intrinsically more 
valuable. It was with pleasing au- 
ticipation, therefore, that we direct- 
ed our attention to the velume .of 
Miss Frances Wright, a lady whose 
fame is already so widely spread on 
both sides of the Atlantic,-as to, be 
incapable of receiving additional ex- 
tension, even from emblazonment 
in the pages of this Magazine. Some 
dozen years ago, we’ believe, Miss 
ee having directed her talents 
to. the stage, prodacen a tragedy, 
which the London managers had the 
bad taste to reject. This insult de- 
termined the offended damsel at 
once to repudiate her country; and 
she accordingly lost no time in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, to enrol her name 
among those of the fairest citizens of 
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this nobler, younger, freer, and more 
discriminating’ community. | Miss 
Wright came prepared to be plea- 
sed, and she naturally finds the peo- 
pleall that youthful poets fancy,when 


they visit a foreign country with a 
play in their pocket. ‘Nor are the 
Americans on their part ungrateful. 


They act her tragedy, and, as in duty 


_ bound, admire its captivating author. 


Every thing goes on smoothly. The 
New York porters refuse to take 
money for carrying her portman- 
teaus, and we are consequently as- 
sured that these high-souled opera- 
tives toil in their laborious vocation, 
uninfluenced by vile thirst of lucre, 
and animated by the sole and disin- 
terested object of conferring obliga- 
tion on their wealthier neighbours.* 
Being a lady of considerable fortune, 
Miss Wright finds suitors in every 
city, and even receives offers in 
steamboats’ and stagecoaches; but 
having, as Leigh Hunt says, “ stout 
notions on the marrying score,” and 
being in principle somewhat of a 
polygamist, and adverse to mono- 
polies of all kinds, she consistently 
declines thé unjust appropriation of 
a whole free-born American, for her 
own exclusive use and behoof. Like 
a timid’ speculator in the lottery, she 
has no objections to a sixteenth, but 
cannot be induced to venture “ the 
whole hog.” It becomes us not to say, 
whether, in spite of all the insinua- 
ting gallantries of her numerous and 
gi admirers, this fair republi- 
can 


moonn® votaress pass’d on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


We only know that her ee appel- 
lation remained unchanged, and that 
however individually cruel, her col- 
lective gratitude was assuredly very 

eat. e men of the United States, 
she assures us, are noble, manly, ge- 
nerous, and intelligent ; the women 
tender, elegant, beautiful, and accom- 
plished. Of course, such a popula- 
tion require little government; but 
what they have, realizes all her ideas 
of perfection. Indeed, the only fault 
she can discover in the whole coun- 
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try, is, that the people are somewhat 
too religious,—a failing which, by 
delivering publie courses of lectures 

ainst Christianity'in most of the 
cities, it is only justice to confess, 
she did her utmost to abate. 

Thus far, then, the influence of 
female testimony was decidedly in 
favour of the angelic character of the 
Americans ; and notwithstanding the 
weight of Captain Hall, who jumped 
very boldly into the opposite scale, 
there was every prospect of its kick- 
ing the beam, when out pops Mrs 
Trollope with her two very enter- 
taining volumes, and produces as 
great and sudden a change on the 
aspect of events, as the appearance 
of old Blucher and his troops did on 
the field of Waterloo. We now learn 
that Mrs Trollope’s own personal 
friends constitute the only portion 
of the population who can advance 
the smallest claim to the character 
of gentlemen. The rest are a mere 
set of brutal barbarians, filthy, im- 
moral, and disgusting, and earryin 
the most sordid selfithness into a 
the relations of life. The United 
States, she informs us, is a countr 
yet ignorant of the blessings of civil- 
ized society ; and the European who 
would live there, must cast off the 
memory of all the delicacies, and 
even decencies, which he may pre- 
viously have considered as forming 
part of the very condition of exist- 
ence. 

Such is a short, though tolerably 
aceurate précis, of the inconsistent 
and conflicting statements of British 
travellers, in regard to the condition, 
moral, social, and political, of the 
Americans. But the Americans them- 
selves have not been backward in 
urging their own claims to admira- 
tion and respect. In turning to their 
works, we can no longer complain 
of irreconcilable discrepancies of 
fact and opinion, which le and 
distract the judgment. ‘The unani- 
mity of these + gor oe is really 
quite wonderful, and reading their 
pages is like listening to a concert 
of musical snuff-boxes of the’ same 
precise mechanism, an hundred of 





* We wish we could procure a cross of this breed of American porters, to improve 
that of our Edinburgh caddies, whose motives, we regret to say, are of the very basest 
description, but. fear, fram the silence of recent travellers, they must have become exe 
tinct. Such porters are evidently too good for this wicked world, 
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which being wound up, start off with 
the same cuckoo tune, in the 
same key, to the utter exhaustion of 
ear and patience. They are all loud 
in their ses of themselves, and 
their i ions,—of their prowess 
by sea and land,—of their achieve- 
ments in science, literature, and phi- 
losophy,—of the intelligence, high 
rinciple, and sagacity of their pupu- 
n,—of the beauty and salubrity 
of their climate, and the unrivalled 
fertility of their soil. It is the fashion 
with these writers to speak of Euro- 
s as men of pigmy stature and 
| epee minds ; and, as a proof of 
their own incontestable superiority, 
they appeal to the magnitude of their 
lakes and rivers, and find cause of 
triumph in their exuberance of tim- 
ber and fresh water. In short, what- 
ever virtues may attach to the Ame- 
rican character, it is abundantly clear 
that modesty is not of the number; 
and it is scarcely possible, we fear, 
to form a very high estimate of the 
good sense of a people, whose judg- 
ment of ery 8 and others is so 
iously at fault. 
“eB be the merits of American wri- 
ters what they may, their works on 
politics and legislation have had little 
circulation in this country, and cer- 
tainly have not at all contributed to 
direct the current of opinion with re- 
d to the United States. It is not 
robable that English readers, who 
would assuredly be set asleep by 
any long-winded panegyric on their 
own institutions, could discover 
much attractive matter in a dull 
and dogmatical eulogium on those 
of a distant republic. Mr Cooper 
and Mr Walsh, therefore—we men- 
tion these as the Coryphzi of the 
band—had the mortification of be- 
holding their works drop still-born 
from the press, and John Bull had 
still the good fortune to escape from 
the easant conviction, that an- 
other country was in any respect 
more happily situated than his own. 
From the tone of bluster and brava- 
do, however, in which the American 
champions considered it becoming 
to indulge, it was abundantly evident 
that they had no overweening con- 


fidence in their own sions. 
The great and disti mark 
-of strength is illity ; its other 
-attributes may be counterfeited, this 
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the skin of the lion, rd imitate his 
roar, to the great terror of the forest, 
but the deception is soon found out. 
The impostors wil! inevitably make 
inordinate display of tusk and claw; 
there will be too much bristling of 
the mane, and brandishing of the 
tail; in short, an utter absence of that 
repose Which can aione result from 
the security of conscious s . 
This we doubt not is trite enough, 
but still we wish the Americans 
would remember it. Thoy may rest 
assured, that should the day ever 
come, (and we are far from sné 
at those who consider it to be a 
proaching,) when the United States 
shall assume the leading station 
among the great powers of the world, 
her pretensions will be urged ina 
tone very different, from any which 
her advocates have yet felt strong 
enough to adopt. in exact propor- 
tion to the strength of her claims, 
will be their calmness in supporting 
them; and we venture to prophesy, 
that as their own conviction of su- 
periority becomes more confident 
and assured, that fluttering sensibi- 
lity to foreign censure, and that in- 
ordinate vanity which exposes them 
to present ridicule, will cease to tar- 
nish the American character. 
Though the discrepancies of state- 
ment in the works of British travel- 
lers with regard to the United States, 
be confessedly irreconcilable with 
fair and impartial observation, still 
there exist few instances in which 
we feel disposed to attribute the blun- 
ders and inconsistencies of these wri- 
ters to intentional misrepresentation. 
There is no other country in the 
world, perhaps, in which, to the 
eye of an Englishman, a little preju- 
dice may so easily pervert the whole 
colouring and proportions of the pic- 
ture which it presents. He finds in 
America so -much that is admirable 
mingled with so much that is offen- 
sive, so much that contributes to the 
‘physical necessities of man, and so 
Tittle that can be made to minister to 
his higher enjoyments, and is alter- 
‘nately shocked and gratified by so 
much arrogance, energy, intelligence, 
weakness, folly, wisdom, and imper- 
tinence, that the character of the im- 
ression produced by this apparently 
neongruous aggregate, must depend 
in a great measure on the peculiar 
temperament of the observer. By 


a 








merely throwing out..of view one 
class of qualities. which distinguish 
this and fixing atten- 
tion on » it. becomes abun- 
dantly possible to cate an 
impression of the national character 
which is utterly unjust, though every 
statement from which conclusions 
have been drawn be substantially 
correct.. The charge, therefore, to 
which those travellers who have in- 
ordinately praised the Americans, 
are quite as obnoxious as those who 
have followed an opposite course, 
consists less in the suggestio falsi, 
than in the suppressio veri. Yet even 
this crime, we are charitably inclined 
tobelieve, has not often been wilfully 
committed, For so constituted is the 
mind of man, so much is the judg- 
ment of the wisest among us influ- 
enced unknown to itself by prejudice 
and feeling, that we are rarely able 
to take a wide and impartial view of 
all the circumstances and relations 
of a question, essential to a sound 
conclusion. But instead of dealing 
in wise saws, let us illustrate our 
meaning by a modern instance. Two 
armies fight a battle. It shall be 
Maida,Barossa, Talavera, or any other 
you may like better. The affair is 
no sooner over, than each commander 
seizes the pen, and transmits to his 
government a full, true, and parti- 
cular account of the engagement. 
These afterwards appear in the Ga- 
zette, and having read both, we ask 
whether any thing can be more ut- 
terly and hopelessly irreconcilable 
either in fact or inference. If 
Lieutenant-Gen. Sir Frizzle Pump- 
kin “ have writ. his annals right,” 
then have the Frenchmen received 
a complete drubbing. But unless 
Soult or Junot lie most egregiously, 
this is far from the case; for they as- 
sure us, that the attack of John Bull 
was gallantly repulsed, and that all 
the honours of the e ment, inclu- 
ding three brass guns and a howitzer, 
remain on their side. In short, each 
general claims the victory, and each 

rings forward the particular details 
by which his pretensions are _sub- 
stantiated; yet both are men of high 
honour, and either w sooner die 
than. suffer his fair fame to be tar- 
nished by the imputation of a false- 
hood. then, is the key to all 
this, and how are we to escape from 
the apparently inextricable maze_of 
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tutions, and 
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y true. Looking. at the : 
ment a ‘whole, peliner Soult nor 
r Friazle give an impartial. nar 
tive of all Po circumstances, "Both 

bring forward, some. favourite _p: 
ages in anemnenh relief, wl 
rs, equally important, are either 
thrown into the background, or kept 
altogether out of view. _ Yet,.we 
do consider it as. highly probable 
that each commander, at the moment 
of committing his account to paper, 
wrote under. the delusion, that no- 
thing could be more full, fair, and 
impartial than his own statement. 
The truth is, that both were anxious 
to regard the battle as affording 
ground for certain favourable con- 
clusicns, and, by a very trifling and 
unintentional perversion of vision, 
they are both successful. Thus in- 
timate is the connexion between 
our judgment and our feelings, and 
thus it is, that 


———= things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them,” 


and we propagate deception in 
others, fon fariog first achieved it 
in ourselves. 

Were we disposed to philosophixe, 
it would be easy, by an extension of 
this simple hypothesis, to account 
for those differences in politics, re- 
ligion, and philosophy, by which the 
waters of the human mind have been 
stirred into a troubled activity, and 
mixed up with the sediment of pas- 
sion, which might well be suffered 
to remain at the bottom. But our 
present concern is exclusively with 
travellers in America, about whom, 
and whose works, we have still a few 
observations to make. In the first 
place, it is only justice to confess, 
that there exists no other people, 
whose advantage prejudices, and 
foibles come so directly and pro- 
vokingly into collision with our own. 
An Englishman may traverse Europe 
from Moscow. to Cadiz, and encoun- 
ter nothing, in the whole course of his 
journey, which does not tend to con- 
firm the justice of his own prévious 
conyictions, in favour of those insti- 

utions, and sha condition of society, 
which he has beén accustome 

2 Miyates it M “On the conti- 
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England uniformly mentioned by en- 
lightened men with admiration and 
respect ; anid the evils of despotism, 
whether political or religious, are 80 
manifest and pervading, that few 
points of similarity can be discover- 
ed, to afford footing even for compa- 
tison. He therefore speaks and 
thinks of these countries with per- 
fect impartiality,—their defects he is 
disposed to consider less as crimes 
than misfortunes,—and he regards 
them generally with those feelings 
of charitable benevolence, which men 
conscious of their own strength can 
afford to extend to the failings of 
their weaker brethren. In short, he 
sées nothing in the condition or struc- 
ture of society which can excite 
jealousy; he is not called upon to 
resign a single prejudice or opinion, 
and the slumber of his self-love re- 
mains unbroken. But in the United 
States, the case is very different. 
For the first time he mingles with a 
people, who, so far from possessing 
any reverence for the British Con- 
stitution, do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a very bungling and un- 
workmanlike contrivance, while they 
point to their own institutions as the 
proudest effort of human genius, and 
to their own laws as embodying 
every thing of excellence in legisla- 
tion which human wisdom has yet 
been able to devise. It is an old 
proverb, that he who claims too much 
stands a fair chance of getting too 
little. The Englishman feels little dis- 
posed to accord a praise, somewhat 
too imperiously demanded, by mén 
who scruple not to express their con- 
tempt for all that from his very in- 
fancy he has been accustomed ‘to 
hold sacred. His prejudices and seélf- 
love are up in arms. He not only 
sees all the defects in the American 
character, but he becomes blind to 
its virtues. He writes a book, and 
represents them as a nation of dis- 
gusting savages ; and, under the sen- 

lance of love of country, gives vent 
to the whole volume of his spleen 
and bigotry. The Americans, on 
their part, are by no means patient 
under such inordinate chastisement. 
They have recoursé to rectimination, 
rake up all the filth from British 
newspaper's, and array it in the form 
of national charges, and thus is the 
foundation laid, for a rooted antipu- 
thy between two countries, whose 
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mutual interest it is to regard each 
other with affection and esteem. 
This fs but poor work at best; yer 
truth compels us to say, that however 
impartial a traveller may be in te- 
cording his impressions of American 
society, he will find it impossible to 
avoid giving desperate offence to that 
most sensitive people. The Ame- 
ricans demand unqualified — . 
they require, most unreasonably, that 
every foreigner on visiting their coun- 
try, should cast off the feb omgan and 
Opinions of his former life, and at 
once appreciate the full and unrival- 
ed excellence of their national cha- 
racter and institutions. The mon- 
strous inconsistency of this, it is un- 
necessary to expose. The Americans 
are, par excellence, a free people. 
Unlimited freedom of opinion forms 
the very corner-stone of their consti- 
tution, and yet the liberty which con- 
stitutes their national boast, they 
would willingly deny to others. What 
right have the Americans to expect 
that an Englishman should prefer 
their institutions to those of his own 
free, great, and glorious country, 
which he has been taught to reve- 
rence from his very cradle, and 
under which the whole habits of his 
life have been formed? When an 
American visits England, no one is 
so unreasonable as to demand any 
such sacrifice of opinion. He is le 
free as air, to approve or disapprove, 
to praise or censure, to applaud or 
condemin; and though his opinions 
may possibly be received with some- 
thing of mortifying indifference, he 
will assuredly excite no preju- 
dice, in any quarter, by their most 
public expression. No man in this 
eotititry Could tegard it ds a matter of 
charge against an American, that he 
does not think like an Englishman ; 
and why such liberty of thought and 
expression should not be enjoyed by 
travellers from this side of the water, 
as well as those from the other, we 
own ourselves somewhat puzzled to 
understand. We Englishmen, it will 
be confessed, are accustomed to 
write and speak freely enough about 
our Own government and institu- 


tions } through France, Italy, or Ger- 
many, we travel yet ungagged, and 
it’ Yeally seems too much to expect 
that we shotild keep our mouths shu 

when pleasure or business may lead 
us‘to the United States. Sits. 
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The fact is, that, wince under it as 
she may, America must learn to hear 
the truth. Falsehood and exaggera- 
tion she may despise ; and in this re- 
spect, if in no other, she may advan- 
tageously take a lesson from John 
Bull. Let her only observe how 
wonderfully cool John is, under the 
misrepresentations of foreign travel- 
lers. The Chevalier Pillet has de- 
clared to the world, that the domes- 
tic relations of Englishmen are made 
the cover of the most disgusting and 
degrading pollution, and that every 
English lady keeps her private bran- 
dy bottle, on the contents of which 
she gets drunk at least once a-day. 
A Monsieur Charles Nodier, of whose 
book we remember to have written 
areview many years ago in this very 
Magazine, among other statements 
equally veracious, scrupled not to 
assert, seipso teste, that Scottish ladies 
always go barefoot ; and that though, 
on occasions of ceremony, shoes are 
certainly to be seen, the toes of a 
northern spinster feel exceedingly 
awkward under their compression, 
and she uniformly seizes the earliest 
opportunity of kicking them off. But 
to come to the preaens day, let any 
American take the trouble of read- 
ing the travels of Prince Puckler 
Muskaw, and then glance over the 
different reviews of the work in the 
various gee gg and he will find, 
we think, that the Prince, whose 
strictures on our manners and fail- 
ings are by no means lenient, gets 
quite as much credit as he deserves. 
We are at least certain that the book 
has awakened no feeling approach- 
ing to that intense and extravagant 
indignation which has been excited 
in America by the work of Captain 
Hall, and which, we doubt not, in at 
least equal measure, is destined to 
follow the still more amusing vo- 
lumes of Mrs Trollope, to which it 
is our present object to direct the 
attention of our readers. 

Mrs Trollope, then, we beg leave 
to intimate, is an English lady, who, 
being instigated by the devil and 
Miss Fanny Wright—(we imagine 
she will not deny the agency of ei- 
ther)—was induced, with the appro- 
bation of her husband, to. accompany 
that lady to the United. States, with 
what precise object we are not in- 
formed, but apparently with the in- 
tention of establishing part of her 
family in these western regions. It 
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appears that Miss Wright—to whom, 
in spite of all her failings, it is im- 
poo to deny the praise of active 
enevolence—had embarked insome 
visionary project for emancipatin 
negroes ; and with this view, h 
formed an establishment in the state 
of Tennessee, in which, by judicious 
preperation, the slaves were not only 
to become free, but to astonish the 
world by issuing forth in the charac- 
ter of scholars and gentlemen. To- 
wards the scene of this interesting 
experiment were the steps of the 
fair wanderers directed; and accord- 
ingly, after a tedious ravages we are 
lad to find them safely landed at 
ew Orleans, where Mrs Trollope 
commences her task of observation. 
The disgusting immorality by which 
this city is distinguished above all 
others in the Union, would, of course, 
remain in a po measure invisible 
to the eye of a lady. New Orleans 
is not French, and it is not American, 
but a melange of both—and the result 
is, something worse than either. Mrs 
Trollope is exceedingly struck, how- 
ever, by the scene of wild desolation 
which distinguishes the delta of the 
Mississippi. Nothing but intermi- 
nable brakes appear on either side, 
covered by forests of tall canes ; and 
the broad muddy river, with its vast 
masses of drift wood, completes a 
picture more sombre and depressing 
to the heart and i ination, than 
can well be conceived by any one 
who has not felt its effect. The city 
stands upon a bed of diluvial matter 
some dozen feet below the level of 
the river, so that should the levée 
which at present confines its waters 
ge way, New Orleans, “ with all its 
ravery on,” may probably, some 
fine morning, make an aquatic excur- 
sion into the Gulf of Mexico. Mrs 
Trollope admires the Quadroon la- 
dies very much—and no doubt many 
of them are very pleasing to the eye ; 
but we remember once being present 
at what is called “a Quad ball,” with 
the thermometer above 90, and we 
returned with the full conviction that 
there are worse odours in the world 
than that of sanctity. Should any of 
our ‘readers be led to visit New Or- 
leans, we caution them to beware of 
crawfish, which they will meet. in 
many tempting forms, at almostevery 
table: These animals: are carnivo- 
rous, and in vast numbers burrow 
in the churchyards. Verb. sap. The 
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Creole ladies are handsome, though 
Mrs Trollope does not think so. They 
are indebted for their beauty, we 
imagine, to the admixture of Spanish 
blood, and are certainly, in a great 
measure, exempt from that prematu- 
rity of decay which makes sad havoc 
with the charms of the northern 
ladies. 

Having remained long enough at 
New Orleans to recover from the 
fatigues of their voyage, Mrs Trol- 
lope and her party proceed up the 
Mississippi in one of those magnifi- 
. cent steamers which are to be found 

only in the western world. The ac- 
commodations of these vessels are 
on the most superb scale, though, 
being furnished with high-pressure 
engines, a trip in them is not unac- 
companied with danger. On an ave- 
rage, two or three explosions take 
place in a season, so that travellers 
are at least exempt from the dulness 
of perfect security. The manners of 
the passengers, however, appear by 
no means captivating in the eyes of 
Mrs Trollope. How should they ? 
Slave-dealers, traders from the West- 
ern States, land-jobbers and cotton- 
owers, are no doubt very far from 
eing polished gentlemen. But we 
shall allow the fair traveller to speak 
for herself, which she always does 
far better than we can do for her. 

“ On the first of January, 1828, we 
embarked on board the Belvidere, a large 
and handsome boat; though not the lar- 
‘gest or handsomest of the many which 
displayed themselves along the wharfs ; 
but she was going to stop at Memphis, 
the point of the river nearest to Miss 
Wright’s residence, and she was the first 
that departed after we had got through 
the custom-house, and finished our sight- 
seeing. We found the room destined for 
the use of the ladies dismal enough, as its 
only windows were below the stern gal- 
lery; but both this and the gentlemen’s 
cabin were handsomely fitted up, and the 
‘former well carpeted; but oh! that car- 
pet! I will not, I may not describe its 
condition ; indeed it requires the pen of 
a Swift to doit justice. Let no one who 
wishes to receive agreeable impressions of 
American manners, commence their tra- 
vels in a Mississippi steam-boat ; for my- 
self, it is with all sincerity I declare, that 
I would infinitely prefer sharing the 
apartnient of a party of well-conditioned 
pigs to the being confined to its cabin. 

* T hardly know any annoyance so 
deeply repugnant to English feelings, as 
the incessant, remorseless spitting of 
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Americans. I feel that I owe my read- 
ers an apology for the repeated use of 
this, and several other odious words; but 
I cannot avoid them, without suffering 
the fidelity of description to escape me, 

** We had a full complement of passen- 
gers on board. The deck, as is usual, was 
occupied by the Kentucky flat-boat men, 
returning from New Orleans, after ha- 
ving disposed of the boat and cargo 
which they had conveyed thither, with no 
other labour than that of steering her, the 
current bringing her down at the rate of 
four miles an hour. We had about two 
hundred of these men on board, but the 
part of the vessel occupied by them is so 
distinct from the cabins, that we never saw 
them, except when we stopped to take in 
wood; and then they ran, or rather 
sprung and vaulted over each other's 
heads to the shore, whence they all assist- 
ed in carrying wood to supply the steam- 
engine ; the performance of this duty be- 
ing a stipulated part of the payment of 
their passage. 

“ From the account given by a man- 
servant we had on board, who shared 
their quarters, they area most disorderly 
set of persons, constantly gambling and 
wrangling, very seldom sober, and never 
suffering a night to pass without giving 
practical proof of the respect in which 
they hold the doctrines of equality, and 
community of property. The clerk of 
the vessel was kind enough to take our 
man under his protection, and assigned 
him a berth in his own little nook; but 
as this was not inaccessible, he told him 
by no means to detach his watch or money 
from his person during the night. What- 
ever their moral characteristics may be, 
these Kentuckians are a very noble-look- 
ing race of men ; their average height con- 
siderably exceeds that of Europeans, and 
their countenances, excepting when dis- 
figured by red hair, which is not unfre- 
quent, extremely handsome, 

‘* The gentlemen in the cabin (we had 
no ladies) would certainly neither, from 
their language, manners, nor appearance, 
have received that designation. in Eu- 
rope; but we soon found their claim to 
it rested on more substantial ground, for 
we heard them nearly all addressed by the 
titles of general, colonel, and major. On 
mentioning these military dignities to an 
English friend some time afterwards, he 
told me that he too had made the voyage 
with the same description of company, 
but remarking that there was nota single 
captain among them: he made the obser- 
vation to a fellow-passenger, and asked 
how he accounted for it; ‘ Oh, sir, the 


captains are all on deck,’ was the reply. 
“ Our honours, however, were not all 
military, for we had a judge among us. 
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I know it is equally easy and invidious 
to ridicule the peculiarities of appearance 
and manner in people of a different nation 
from ourselves; we may, too, at the same 
moment, be undergoing the same ordeal 
in their estimation ; and, moreover, I am 
by no means disposed to consider what- 
ever is new to me as therefore objection- 
able; but, nevertheless, it was impossible 
not to feel repugnance to many of the no- 
velties that now surrounded me. 

‘“* The total want of all the usual cour- 
tesies of the table, the voracious rapidity 
with which the viands were seized and 
devoured, the strange uncouth phrases 
and pronunciation; the loathsome spit- 
ting, from the contamination of which it 
was absolutely impossible to protect our 
dresses ; the frightful manner of feeding 
with their knives, till the whole blade 
seemed to enter into the mouth ; and the 
still more frightful manner of cleaning the 
teeth afterwards with a pocket knife, 
soon forced us to feel that we were not 
surrounded by the generals, colonels, and 
majors of the old world ; and that the din- 
ner hour was to be any thing rather than 
an hour of enjoyment. 

“ The little conversation that went 
forward while we remained in the room, 
was entirely political, and the respective 
claims of Adams and Jackson to the pre- 
sidency were argued with more oaths and 
more vehemence than it had ever been my 
lot to hear. Once a colonel appeared on 
the verge of assaulting a major, when a 
huge seven-foot Kentuckian gentleman 
horse-dealer, asked of the heavens to con- 
found them both, and bade them sit still 
and be d—d. Wetoo thought we should 
share this sentence; at least sitting still 
in the cabin seemed very nearly to in- 
clude the rest of it, and we never tarried 
there a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary to eat.” 

Though devoid of every thing akin 
to beauty, there is no scenery more 
striking than that of the Mississippi. 
The dreary and pestilential solitudes, 
untrodden save by the foot of the 
Indian; the absence of all living ob- 
jects, save the huge yp, aly which 
float past, apparently asleep on the 
drift wood, andan occasional vulture 
attracted by its impure prey on the 
surface of the waters; the trees, with 
a long and hideous drapery of pen- 
dent moss fluttering in the wind; 
and the giant river flowing onward 
in silent grandeur through the wil- 
derness—form the features of one of 
the most dismal and impressive land- 
scapes on which the eye of man ever 
rested. Mrs Trollope’s voyage con- 
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eludes at Memphis, where she ar- 
rives without accident from “ snags” 
or “ sawyers,” or, in other words, 
trees rooted in the bottom of the 
river, by striking on which, steam- 
boats are not unfrequently . lost. 
With some. difficulty she reaches 
Miss Wright’s settlement at Nashoba, 
which she finds very different from 
the woodland paradise she expected. 
The situation being unhealthy, and 
her friend’s accommodations by no 
means tempting to a longer resi- 
dence, Mrs Trollope determines on 
proceeding to Cincinnati, in the state 
of Ohio, with the intention of there 
awaiting the arrival of her husband. 

The scenery on the Ohio, up which 
her course was directed, though pos- 
sessing few very striking features, 
yet appears beautiful to eyes for 
weeks accustomed to gaze on that 
of the Mississippi. There is a plea- 
sure in being wafted along on clear 
water, to say nothing of the still 
greater enjoyment of being enabled 
to swallow the pure element, instead 
of the muddy compost furnished by 
the “ father of rivers.” Our travel- 
lers reach their destination without 
moving accident by flood or field, 
and after some difficulty, get esta- 
blished in a house. Of the extent 
of its appliances for cleanliness or 
comfort, a tolerably vivid notion 
will be conveyed by the following 
passage :— 

“We were soon settled in our new 
dwelling, which looked neat and comfort- 
able enough, but we speedily found that 
it was devoid of nearly all the accommo- 
dation that. Europeans conceive necessary 
to decency and comfort, No pump, no 
cistern, no drain of any kind, no dust- 
man’s carts; or any other visible means of 
getting rid of the rubbish, which vanishes 
with such celerity in London, that one 
has no time to think of its existence; but 
which accumulated so rapidly at Cincin- 
nati, that I sent for my landlord to know 
in what manner refuse of all kinds, was 
to be disposed of, 

“* Your Help will just.have .to fix 
them all into the middle of the.street, but 
you must mind, eld woman, that. it is the 
middle... L expect. you don’t know. as we 
have got a.law what. forbids throwing 
such things at the sides. of the streets ; 
they must just all be cast right into the 
middle, and the pigs soon takes them, off.’ 

‘* In trath, the pigs are constantly seen 
doing Herculean, service in this way 
through. every quarter of the city; and 
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though it is pot very agreeable te live sur- 
rounded by herds of these unsayoury ani- 
mals, it is well they are so numerous, 
and so actiye in their capacity of scaven- 
gers, for without them the streets would 
soon be choked up with all sorts of sub- 
stances in every stage of decomposition.” 


Then commence all the torments 
of housekeeping, in a country where 
subordination of any kind is un- 
known. The servants insist on do- 
ing exactly as they presse, and of 
course the master and mistress can- 
not. The liberty, it appears, is all 
on one side, a sort of Irish recipro- 
city, which one of the parties gene- 
rally discovers to be unpleasant. 


** The greatest difficulty in organizing 
a family establishment in Ohio, is getting 
servants, or, as it is there called, ‘ getting 
help,’ for it is more than petty treason 
to the Republic, to call a free citizen a 
servant. The whole class of young women, 
whose bread depends upon their labour, 
are taught to believe that the most abject 
poverty is preferable to domestic service. 
Hundreds of half-naked girls work in the 
paper-mills, or in any other manufactory, 
for less than half the wages they would 
receive in service; but they think their 
equality is compromised by the latter, and 
nothing but the wish to obtain some par- 
ticular article of finery will ever induce 
them to submit to it. A kind friend, 
however, exerted herself so effectually for 
me, that a tall stately lass soon presented 
herself, saying, ‘ I be come to help you.’ 


The intelligence was very agreeable, and . 


I welcomed her in the most gracious man- 
ner possible, and asked what I should 
give her by the year. 

“* Oh Gimini |’ exclaimed the damsel, 
with a loud laugh, ‘ you be a downright 
Englisher, sure enough. I should like to 
see a young lady engage by the year in 
America! I hope I shall get a husband 
before many months, or I expect I shall 
be an outright old maid, for I be most 
seventeen already ; besides, mayhap I may 
want to goto school, You must just give 
me a dollar and half a-week, and mother’s 
slave, Phillis, must come over once a 
week, I expect, from t’other side the 
water, to help me clean.’ 

“J agreed to the bargain, of course, with 
all dutiful submission ; and seeing she 
was preparing to set to work in a yellow 
dress parsemé with red roses, I gently 
hinted, that I thought it was a pity to 
spoil so fine a gown, and that she had 
better change it. 

Tis just my best and my worst,’ 
she answered, ‘ for I’ve got no other,’ 

“ And in truth I found that this young. 


lady had left the paternal mansion with 
no more ¢lothes.of any kind than what 
she had on, J immediately gave her 
money to purchase what was necessary 
for cleanliness and decency, and set to 
work with my daughters to make her a 
gown. She grinned applause when our 
labour was completed, but never uttered 
the slightest expression of gratitude for 
that, or for any thing else we could do for 
her. She was constantly asking us to 
lend her different articles of dress, and 
when we declined it, she said, ‘ Well, I 
never seed such grumpy folks as you be ; 
there is several young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance what goes to live out now and 
then with the old women about the town, 
and they and their gurls always lends 
them what they asks for; I guess you 
Inglish thinks we should poison your 
things, just as bad as if we was Negurs.’ 
And here I beg to assure the reader, that 
whenever I give conversations they were 
not made a [oisir, but were written down 
immediately after they occurred, with all 
the verbal fidelity my memory permitted. 

“ This young lady left me at the end of 
two months, because I refused to lend her 
money enough to buy a silk dress to go to 
a ball, saying, ‘ Then ’tis not worth my 
while to stay any longer.’ 

I cannot imagine it possible that such 
a state of things can be desirable, or bene- 
ficial to any of the parties concerned. I 
might occupy a hundred pages on the sub- 
ject, and yet fail to give an adequate idea 
of the sore, angry, ever wakeful pride that 
seemed to torment these poor wretches, 
In many of them it was so excessive, 
that all feeling of displeasure, or even 
of ridicule, was lost in pity. One of 
these was a pretty girl, whose natural 
disposition must have been gentle and 
kind ; but her good feelings were soured, 
and her gentleness turned to morbid sen. 
sitiveness, by having heard a thousand 
and a thousand times that she was as 
good as any other lady, that all men were 
equal, and women too, and that it was a 
sin and ashame for a free-born American 
to be treated like a servant. 

‘* When she found she was todine in the 
kitchen, she turned up her pretty lip, and 
said, * I guess that’s ‘cause you don’t 
think I’m good enough to eat with you. 
You'll find that won't do here.’ I found 
afterwards that she rarely ate any dinner 
at all, and generally passed the time in 
tears, I did every thing in my power to 
cenciliate and make her happy, but I am 
sure she hated me. I gave her very high 
wages, and she staid till she had obtained 
several expensive articles of dress, and 
then, un beau matin, she came to me full 
dressed, and said, ‘I must go.’ ‘ When 
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shall you return, Charlotte? ‘ I expect 
you'll: see ‘no ‘more of me.” And'so-we 


parted. ‘Her sister was also living with: 


me, but her ‘wardrobe was not yet com- 
pleted, and she remained some weeks 
longer, till it was.” 


A thousand other vexations assail 
our new settler, which, how. flesh 
and blood could stand, surpasses 
our imagination to conceive. That 
Mrs Trollope did not die is remark- 
able; that she returned in health and 
undiminished attractions to her own 
country, is a fact which almost tran- 
scends the utmost verge of eredibi- 
lity ; yet here we have her book, full 
of grace, talent, and vivacity, to speak 
for itself and its fair author. It ap- 
pears that the unanointed Christians 
of Cincinnati thought proper to dis- 
tinguish her by the title of “ the old 
English woman,” on the principle, 
we presume, of Jucus a non lucendo, 
for Mrs Trollope, we believe, is yet 
under middle age, and in point of 
bloom might certainly stand compe- 
tition wit any lady of five-and- 
twenty in the United States. Thus 
one day when she calls at a farm- 
house in search of poultry, the farm- 
er’s son or daughter, we forget which, 
somewhat unceremoniously calls 
out, “ Mother, here’s an old woman 
as wants chickens;’ and the very 
wayfaring beggars, who march into 
her house, and take possession of the 
arm-chair, have the impudence to 
adopt the same disgusting address. 
Alas, the sun of chivalry has evident- 
ly not yet dawned in the horizon of 
the United States ! 

Before proceeding further with 
our extracts, however, we think it 
necessary to caution our readers 

inst ek the representations 
of this gifted lady, as a fair criterion 
of the manners of the American peo- 
ple. Let it be remembered that by 
far the greater portion of these vo- 
lumes relates to the Western States, 
in which the standard, both of man- 
ners and morals, is decidedly lower 
than in those which border. the At- 
lantic. Then fully admitting the 
aecuracy of all the faets which Mrs 
Trollope alleges to have come with- 
in the sphere of her own 
experience, we confess ourselves by 
no means prepared to join in the very 
ae conelusions she is often 
disposed to draw from them. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that of nine- 
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tenths of the United States she saw 
nothing ; that of the Central Atlantic 
States she saw little; and that within 
the boundaries of the New England 
States, which may emphatically be 
called the very heart of the Union, 
her foot was never planted. The 
only three cities of which Mrs Trol- 
lope’s personal observations entitle 
her to speak, are New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore; and we pre- 
sume to say, that her experience of 
the best society in either of these, or 
in Washington, was very limited. 
Nor ought we, in candour, to lose 
sight of the fact, that these volumes 
are the production of a lady whose 
hopes in visiting the country had 
been grievously disappointed, and 
who, suffering from a thousand un- 
foreseen vexations, was perhaps natu- 
rally led to view every thing con- 
nected with it in a Jess favourable 
light, than that in which it ~— 
have been presented to a more in- 
different observer. In the two vo- 
lumes before us, Mrs Trollope has 
unquestionably made out a very 
strong case against the high praise 
which is so often lavished on Ame- 
rican society, and the advantages, 
real or pretended, which the country 
holds out to European emigrants; 
and had she only written two more, 
containing the faets and arguments 
on the other side of the question, 
urged with equal talent and sincerity, 
the reader would have been in pos- 
session of full materials for a sound 
and impartial judgment on the Ame- 
riean Denesein But this she has 
not done. We have at.present only 
the ex parte statement of one whe is - 
evidently not an unprejudiced wit- 
ness, and who, though far above the 
imputation of intentional falsehood, is 
yet often led, unconsciously penn 
to give a colouring to facts which 
tends grievously to distort their fair 
and natural proportions. 

Once for all, therefore, we desire 
our readers to bear in mind, that 
though the volumes of Mrs Trollope 
are by no means to be considered as 
embodying the conclusions of a dis- 
interested and enlightened observer, 
they contain much truth, undoubt- 
ediy, but truth very —— varr 
nished and exaggerated for the pur- 

ose of impression. Nor, perhaps, 
is this te be regretted. Had the work 
been written in a more cautious spi- 
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rit, and under a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility, it would undoubtedly 
have been far less amusing, and pro- 
bably have lost much of that grace, 
freedom, and vivacity of description, 
which constitute its present charm. 
Most happy are we, therefore, to take 
Mrs Trollope as she is, for better and 
for worse. She is not a philosopher 
in petticoats, like Miss brary Ate rw 3 
and when considered as a traveller, 
we are very sure that 


*¢ If to her share some female errors fall, 
Read but her book, and you'll forgive them 
all,” 
: Mrs Trollope’s residence in Cin- 
cinnati was not unenlivened by mo- 
ving accidents by flood and field, 
which are very spiritedly detailed. 
She and ‘her whole family narrowly 
escape drowning in a forest swamp ; 
and on their way home, are nearly 
devoured by musquittoes. Then she 
_ falls.sick of a fever; and, notwith- 
standing the treatment of an Ameri- 
can doctor, recovers. Had her ma- 
nuscript fallen in his way, during the 
course of his visits, we have no doubt 
matters would have been ordered 
differently. By the by, these western 
sons of Galen deal somewhat inor- 
dinately in calomel. Thirty, and 
even forty grains, are no uncommon 
dose. Thirty grains of calomel to an 
European constitution, are about 
equal, we should imagine, to ten of 
arsenic. 
From our author’s description, we 
ace Cincinnati to be, next to 
erwick-upon-Tweed, the stupidest 
town on the surface of the habitable 
lobe. There are no balls, no bil- 
iards, no cards, no concerts, no din- 
ner parties. Gentlemen and ladies 
‘o to church of an evening, as people 
in less barbarous regions to the 
theatre or opera. Methodism pre- 
vails to a great extent, and the influ- 
ence of-the ministers of the innu- 
merablé sects throughout America, is 
t beyond example in this coun- 
try. The modification of hospitality 
most in vogue at Cincinnati, 1s “‘ tea 
and prayers ;” and the feelings of a 
pious hostess, fortunate enough to 
have secured a favourite itinerant 
preacher for her party, very much 
resemble those of a first-rate London 
Blue, equally blest in the presence 
of a fashionable poet. Mrs Trollope 
was often present at these 
and appears to have found the even- 
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ings pass heavily, notwithstanding 
the appliances of stuffing and psalm- 
singing. There is annually a sort of 
religious festival called a Revival, 
which is found very instrumental in 
making converts. Our author was 
an eye-witness of the following ex- 
traordinary and disgraceful scene in 
one of the churches :— 


“It was in the middle of summer, 
but the service we were recommended to 
attend did not begin till it was. dark. 
The church was well lighted, and crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation. On entering, 
we found three priests standing side by 
side, in a sort of tribune, placed where 
the altar usually is, handsomely fitted up 
with crimson curtains, and elevated about 
as high as our pulpits. We took our 
places in a pew close to the rail which 
surrounded it. 

“ The priest who stood in the middle 
Was praying; the prayer was extrava- 
gantly vehement, and offensively familiar 
in expression ; when this ended, a hymn 
Was sung, and then another priest took 
the centre place, and preached. The ser- 
mon had considerable eloquence, but of a 
frightful kind. The preacher described, 
with ghastly minuteness, the last feeble 
fainting moments of human life, and then 
the gradual progress of decay after death, 
which he followed through every process, 
up to the last loathsome stage of decom- 
position. Suddenly changing his tone, 
which had been that of sober accurate 
description, into the shrill voice of hor- 
ror, he bent forward his head, as if to 
gaze on some object beneath the pulpit. 
And as Rebecca made known to Ivan- 
hoe what she saw through the window, 
so the preacher made known to us what 
he saw in the pit that seemed to open be- 
fore him. The device was certainly a 
happy one for giving effect to his descrip- 
tion of hell. No image that fire, flame, 
brimstone, molten lead, or red-hot pin- 
cers could supply ; with flesh, nerves, 
and sinews quivering under them, was 
omitted. The perspiration ran in streams 
from the face of the preacher: his eyes 
rolled, his lips were covered with foam, 
and every feature had the deep expression 
of horror it would have borne, had he, in 
truth, been gazing at the scene he de- 
scribed. The acting was excellent. At 
length he gave a languishing look to his 
supporters on each side, as if to express 
his feeble state, and then sat down, and 
wiped the drops of agony from his brow. 

“* The other two priests arose, and began 
to sing a hymn. It was some seconds 
before the congregation could join. as 
usual ; every turned-up face looked pale 
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and ‘horrer_strack. When the singing 
ended, another took the centre place, and 
began in a sort of coaxing affectionate tone, 
to ask the congregation if what their dear 
brother had spoken. had reached their 
hearts? Whether they would avoid the 
hell he had made them see? ‘ Come then !’ 
he continued, stretching out his arms to- 
wards them, * come to us, and tell us so, 
and we will make you see Jesus, the 
dear gentle Jesus, who shall save you 
from it: ~ But you must come to him! 
You must not be ashamed to come to 
him! ‘This night you shall tell him that 
you are not ashamed of him; we will 
make way for you; we will clear the 
bench for anxious sinners to sit upon. 
Come then! come to the anxious bench, 
and we will shew you Jesus! Come! 
Come! Come!’ 

* Again a hymn was sung, and while 
it continued, one of the three was em- 
ployed in clearing one or two long benches 
that went across the rail, sending the 
people back to the lower part of the 
church. ‘The singing ceased, and again 
the people were invited, and exhorted 
not to be ashamed of Jesus, but to put 
themselves upon ‘ the anxious benches,’ 
and lay their heads on his bosom. ‘ Once 
more we will sing,’ he concluded, ‘ that 
we may give you time.’ And again they 
sung a hymn. 

“* And now in every part of the church 
a movement was perceptible, slight at first, 
but by degrees becoming more decided. 
Young girls arose, and sat down, and 
rose again; and then the pews opened, 
and several came tottering out, their 
hands. clasped, their heads hanging on 
their bosoms, and every limb trembling, 
and still the hymn went on; but as the 
poor creatures approached the rail, their 
sobs and groans became audible. They 
seated themselves on the ‘ anxious 
benches ;’ the hymn ceased, and two of 
the three priests walked down from the 
tribuné, and going, one to the right, and 
the other to the left, began whispering to 
the poor tremblers seated there. These 
whispers were inaudible to us, but the 
sobs and groans increased to a frightful 
excess. Young creatures, with features 
pale and distorted, fell on their knees on 
the pavement, and soon sunk forward on 
their faces; the most violent cries and 
shrieks followed, while from time to time 
a voice was heard in convulsive accents, 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh Lord!’ ‘ Oh Lord Je- 
sus!’ * Help me, Jesus!’ and the like. 

** Meanwhile the two priests continued 
to walk among them; they repeatedly 
mounted on the benches, and trumpet- 
mouthed proclaimed to the whole congre- 
gation, ‘ the tidings of salvation,’ and 
then from every corner of the building 
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arose in reply, short sharp cries of 
‘ Amen!’ § Glory!’ ‘ Amen!’ while the 
prostrate penitents continued to receive 
whispered comfortings, and from time to 
time a mystic caress. _ More than once I 
saw a young neck encircled by a rever- 
endarm. Violent hysterics and convul- 
sions seized many of them; and when the 
tumult was at the highest, the priest who 
remained above, again gave out a hymn 
as if to drown it. 

** Tt was a frightful sight to behold in- 
nocent young creatures, in the gay morn- 
ing of existence, thus seized upon, horror- 
struck, and rendered feeble and enerva- 
ted for ever. One young girl, apparently 
not more than fourteen, was supported in 
the arms of another, some years older; her 
face was as pale as death; her eyes wide 
open, and perfectly devoid of meaning ; 
her chin and bosom wet with slaver ; she 
had every appearance of idiotism. I saw 
a priest approach her, he took her deli- 
cate hand, ‘ Jesus is with her! Bless the 
Lord |’ he said, and passed on. 

*¢ Did the men of America value their 
women as men ought to value their wives 
and daughters, would such scenes be per- 
mitted among them ? 

‘‘ Tt is hardly necessary to say; that all 
who obeyed the call to place themselves 
on the ‘ anxious benches’ were women, 
and by far the greater number, very young 
women. The congregation was, in gene- 
ral, extremely well dressed, and the 
smartest and most fashionable ladies of 
the town were there; during the whole 
Revival the churches and meeting-houses 
were every day crowded with well dressed 
people.” P 


Mrs Trollope, we must confess, is 
a great deal too severe in her cen- 
sures of the American ladies. They 
are often handsome, and generally 
modest, delicate, and retiring. High- 
ly educated they are not, and cannot 
be; but with all the peculiar and en- 
dearing attributes of women, they 
are eminently gifted. As wives and 
mothers, they are exemplary. No- 
where are the domestic moralities 
less frequently violated than in 
United States. 
mistaken delicacy is often carried so 
far as to indicate latent grossness of 
imagination. At Cincinnati, for in- 
stance, picnics are discountenanced, 
because it is considered indelicate 
“ for gentlemen andladies to sit down 
e on the grass.” At Phila- 
delphia, it is considered highly im- 
proper, should ladies be present, to 
ask at table for the leg of a fowl. No 
young lady is supposed to be aware 
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of the existence of such membérs. 
In that quaker city, the common din- 
ner question of “leg or loin,” would 
cause every spinster’s flesh to creep 
with horror and amazement. The 
apophthegm is old as the days of 
Dean Swift, that “a nice man is a 
man of nasty ideas,” and we fear 
that the overstrained delicacy of 
some American ladies, is scarcely 
reconcilable with a high degree of 
— purity, The following anec- 

ote is worth extracting, though we 
protest against its being made the 
foundation of any extended infer- 
ence— 

* A young married lady, of high stand- 
ing and most fastidious delicacy, who had 
been brought up at one of the Atlantic 
seminaries of highest reputation, told me 
that her house, at the distance of halfa 
mile from a populous city, was unfortu- 
nately opposite a mansion of worse than 
doubtful reputation. ‘ It is abominable,’ 
she said, ‘to see the people that go there ; 
they ought to be exposed. I and another 
lady, an intimate friend of mine, did 
make one of them look foolish enough 
last summer; she was passing the day 
with me, and, while we were sitting at 
the window, we saw a young man we 
beth knew ride up there; we went into 
the garden and watched at the gate for 
him to come back, and when he did, we 
both stepped out, and I said to him, ‘ Are 
you not ashamed, Mr William D., to ride 
by my house and back again in that man- 
ner? I never saw a man look so fool- 
ish!” 


As illustrative of the female cha- 
racter, we must give one more anec- 
dote, which is told with infinite spi- 
rit and carries with it intrinsic evi- 
dence of being a sketch from the 
life, We wish we could also trans- 
fer to our pages the admirable il. 
lustration by whieh it is accompa- 
nied— 

** Among other instances of that spe- 
cies of modesty so often seen in America, 
and se unknown to us, I frequently wit- 
nessed one, which, while it evinced the 
delicacy of the ladies, gave opportunity 
for many lively sallies from the gentle- 
men. I saw the same sort of thing re- 
peated on different oceasions at least a 
dozen times; e.g. a young lady is em~ 
ployed in making a shirt, (which it would 
be a symptom of absolute depravity to 
name), a gentleman enters, and presently 
begins the sprightly dialogue with * What 
are you making, Miss Clarissa ”’ 
be “Only a frock for my sister's doll, 
sir,’ 
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“¢ A frock? not possible.“ Don’t I 
see that it is not a frock? Come, Miss 
Clarissa, what is it ?’ 

“**Tis just an apron for one of our 
negroes, Mr Smith,’ 

*** How ean you, Miss Clarissa! why 
is not the two sides joined together? I 
expect you were better tell me what it 
is,’ 
“* My! why thep, Mr Smith, it is just 
a pillow-case.’ 

“Now that passes, Miss. Clarissa ! 
’Tis a pillow-case fer a giant then. Shall 
I guess, Miss ?’ 

*** Quit, Mr Smith; behave yourself, 
or I'll certainly be affronted,’ 

“ Before the conversation arrives at 
this point, both gentleman and lady are in 
conyulsions of laughter, I once saw a 
young lady so hard driven by a wit, that 
to prove she was making a bag, and no- 
thing but a bag, she sewed up the ends 
before his eyes, shewing it triumphantly, 
and exclaiming, ‘there now! what can 
you say to that?” 


After about two years residence, 
Mrs Trollope uits Cincinnati, with- 
out regret implied or expressed, and 
visits Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and part of Virginia, This 
change of scene is not unaccompa- 
nied by a diminution of interest in 
her work, for the Atlantic states have 
been so often described, and the ge- 
neral features of their society are so 
much less striking, that we should 
willingly have detained our fair tra- 
veller on the banks of the Ohio. In 
Washington, the singular capital of 
an extraordinary people, and its ano- 
malous society, she does not seem 
to have discovered much interesting 
matter for observation. Baltimore 
receives high credit for the beauty of 
its women, a praise in which all tra- 
vellers agree. Philadelphia is a stu- 
pid place, and Mrs Trollope finds it 
so. How we detest these regular 
and unchanging paralellograms of 
decent houses, the succession of 
streets as like each other as leaves on 
a tree, the utter absence of life and 
bustle, and the quaker-like dulness, 
coldness, and insipidity of the inha- 
bitants Then their empty claims to 
science, their great men of whom 
nobody ever heard, and their eternal 
water-works, the praises of which 
are never-ending, still beginning. 
We trust no English traveller wi 
ever visit them; and should any one 
dare to indu 
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promise, on the honour of an editor, 
to cut up his book, without mercy, 
in this our magazine, 

On the offensive and brutal cus- 
tom of spitting, Mrs Trollope is very 
eloquent. There can be no distinc- 
tion of ranks in a country where a 
habit so filthy is even tolerated. 
Spitting is your true leveller; it re- 
duces high and low, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, to the 
same equality of degradation. No 
traveller can be expected to smother 
his disgust and abhorrence at a prac- 
tice, which, from the moment of his 
arrival in the United States to that 
of his departure, is continually ob- 
truded on his observation. An Ame- 
rican may be philosophically distin- 

uished as a spitting biped. He spits 

rom the cradle to the grave, at all 
times, in all places, in all circum- 
stances, in youth and in age, in health 
and in sickness, in joy and in sor- 
row, in prosperity and adversity, at 
sea and on land, in storm and in 
calm, on foot and on horseback, in 
town and in country, in the house of 
his father, at the board of his friend, 
in the drawing-room of his Presi- 
dent, at the feet of his mistress, at 
the altar of his God, The discharge 
is as necessary to him as the air he 
breathes; he salivates for some three- 
score years, and when the glands of 
his palate can secrete no longer, he 
spits forth his spirit, and is gathered 
to his fathers, to spit no more. Mrs 
Trollope, we think, rather inclines 
to the opinion, that this extraordinary 
peculiarity is the effect of some phy- 
sical idiosyncrasy, nor do we see on 
what other hypothesis it is possible 
to account for the phenomenon. We 
regret, however, that on a subject so 
important, her zeal for science did 
not lead her to ascertain, by careful 
enquiry, whether the other secre- 
tions of this interesting people, in- 
cluding the lumbar, alvine, biliary, 
and pancreatic, exist in equal pro- 
fusion. Certain we are, that in the 
present age of enlightened research, 
this great physiological problem can- 
not long remain unsolved, and that 
an anomaly of the animal economy 
so striking, will soon cease to be 
ranked among those unaccountable 
mysteries of nature, which excite 
enquiry in the wise, and astonish- 
ment in the ignorant. 

We have already said something 
of American ladies, but we must now 
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return to the subject, and add, that 
iN BO country in the World, are wo- 
men trea with greater respect 
than in the United States, In steam- 
boats and stage-coaches the best 
places are uniformly assi them}. 
and the man would excite indigna- 
tion who, under any cireumstances, 
should hesitate to prefer their con- 
venience to his own. Notwithstand- 
ing this deference, it is unquestion- 
ably true, that their influence in so- 
ciety is far less than that of our fair 
countrywomen. In America the lot 
of husband and wife seems to have 
been cast apart. Both have their 
peculiar sphere of usefulness and 
exertion, and choice seldom leads 
either to encroach on the province 
of the other. Few women know 
any thing of the peculiar pur- 
sults, pleasures, or pecuniary trans- 
actions of their bushands ; and, con- 
tent with the undivided m e- 
ment of their domestic concerns, 
they are igen So a unparticipa- 
ting, in all beyond. Thus it is, that 
society is more effectually divided 
by difference of sex, in America, 
than in England ; and the wholesome 
influence which women exercise in 
all social relations in the latter coun- 
try, is comparatively unfelt in the 
former. We give the following jour- 
nal of the day of a Philadelphian 
lady, in illustration of our remarks. 


“ Let me be permitted to describe the 
day of a Philadelphian lady of the first 
class, and the inference I would draw 
from it would be better understood. 

“ It may be said that the most import- 
ant feature in a woman’s history is her 
maternity. It is so; but the object of 
the present observation is the social, and 
not the domestic influence of a woman. 

“ This lady shall be the wife of a sena~ 
tor and a lawyer in the highest repute 
and practice. She has a very handsome 
house, with white marble steps and door- 
posts, and a delicate silver knocker and 
door-handle ; she has very handsome 
drawingrooms, very handsomely furnish- 
ed ; (there is a sideboard in one of them, 
but it is very handsome, and has very 
handsome decanters and cut glass water 
jugs upon, it); she bas a very handsome 
carriage, and a very handsome free black 
coachman ; she is always very handsomely 
dressed ; and, moreover, she is very hand- 
some herself. 

* She rises,.and her first. hour is spent 
in the scrupulously nice arrangement of 
her dress ; she descends to her parlour, neat, 
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stiff, and silent; her breakfast is brought 
in by her free black footman; she eats her 
fried ham and her salt fish, and drinks 
her coffee in silence, while her husband 
reads one newspaper, and puts another 
under his elbow; and then, perhaps, she 
washes the cups and saucers. Her car- 
riage is ordered at eleven ; till that hour 
she is employed in the pastry-room, her 
snow-white apron protecting her mouse- 
coloured silk. Twenty minutes before 
her carriage should appear, she retires to 
her chamber, as she calls it, shakes, and 
folds up her still snow-white apron, 
smoothes her rich dress, and with nice 
care, sets on her elegant bonnet, and all 
the handsome ef cetera ; then walks down 
stairs, just at the moment that her free 
black coachman announces to her free 
black footman that the carriage waits. 
She steps into it, and gives the word, 
* Drive to the Dorcas Society.’ Her foot- 
man stays at home to clean the knives, 
but her coachman can trust his horses 
while he opens the carriage door, and his 
lady not being accustomed to a hand or an 
arm, gets out very safely without, though 
one of her own is occupied by a work- 
basket, and the other by a large roll of all 
those indescribable matters which ladies 
take as offerings to Dorcas Societies. She 
enters the parlour appropriated for the 
meeting, and finds seven other ladies, very 
like herself, and takes her place among 
them ; she presents her contribution, 
which is accepted with a gentle circalar 
smile, and her parings of broad cloth, her 
ends of ribbon, her gilt paper, and her 
minikin pins, are added to the parings of 
broad cloth, the ends of ribbon, the gilt 
paper, and the minikin pins with which 
the table is already covered; she-also pro- 
duces from her basket three ready-made 
pincushions, four ink-wipers, seven paper- 
matches, and a pasteboard watch-case ; 
these are welcomed with acclamations, 
and the youngest lady present deposits 
them carefully on shelves, amid a prodi- 
gious quantity of similar articles. She 
then produces her thimble, and asks for 
work ; it is presented to her, and the eight 
ladies all stitch together for some hours. 
Their talk is of priests and of missions ; 
of the profits of their Jast sale, of their 
hopes from the next; of the doubt whe- 
ther young Mr This, or young Mr That 
should receive the fruits of it te fit him 
out for Liberia; of the very ugly bonnet 
seen at church on Sabbath morning, of 
the veryhandsome preacher who perform- 
ed on Sabbath afternoon, and of the very 
large collection made on Sabbath even- 
ing. This lasts till three, when the car- 
riage again appears, and the lady and her 
basket.return home; she mounts to her 
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chamber, carefully sets aside her bonnet 
and its appurtenances,puts on herscalloped 
black silk apron, walks into the kitchen to 
see that all is right, then into the parlour, 
where, having cast. a careful glance over 
the table prepared for dinner, she sits 
down, work in hand, to await her spouse. 
He comes, shakes hands with her, spits, 
and dines. The conversation is not much, 
and ten minutes suffices for the dinner; 
fruit and toddy, the newspaper and the 
work-bag succeed. In the evening the 
gentleman, being a savant, goes to the 
Wister Society, and afterwards plays a 
snug rubber at a neighbour’s. The lady 
receives at tea a young missionary and 
three members of the Dorcas Society.— 
And so ends her day.” 


' Mrs Trollope’s favourite city is 
evidently New York, and in this re- 
spect her taste squares pretty accu- 
rately with our own. There is more 
literature in Boston, but literature 
in the United States is seldom quite 
untinctured by pedantry; and if 
the pedantry of great scholarship 
be disagreeable, that of /ittle scholar- 
ship is detestable. New York is 
full of bustle and animation, and the 
pulse of life seems to beat there 
more strongly than in the other cities 
of the Union. Society, too, is less 
exclusive, and less broken into petty 
coteries ; and there is consequently 
less of that mannerism, po those 
provincial modes of thinking, which 
strike somewhat unpleasantly on the 
observation of a traveller in the 
United States. 

One great peculiarity of all the 
American cities, is their boarding- 
houses, to which strangers’ resort 
for temporary convenience, and ‘in 
which young married persons, with- 
out means to set up an establish- 
ment of their own, take up a more 
pecenanent abode. Many families 
lave private apartments for the re- 
ception of visitors, but all assemble 
at meals, which are dispatched as 
compendiously as, possible. The 
mode of life imposed on all the in- 
mates of these establishments, is 
dull, formal, and monotonous, We 

ree perfectly in Mrs Trollope’s 
observations. 


“ For some reason or other, which 
English people are not very likely to un- 
derstand, a great number of young mar- 
ried persons board by the year, instead 
of ‘ going to housekeeping,” as they vall 
having an establishment of their own. Of 
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course this statement does not include 
persons of Jarge fortune, but it does in- 
clude very many whose rank in society 
would make such a mode of life quite im- 
possible with us. I can hardly imagine 
a contrivance more effectual for ensuring 
the insignificance of a woman, than mar- 
rying her at seventeen, and placing her 
in a boarding-house. Nor can I easily 
imagine alife of more uniform dulness 
for the lady herself; but this certainly is 
a matter of taste. I have heard many 
ladies declare that it is ‘ just quite the 
perfection of comfort to have nothing to 
fix for oneself.’ Yet, despite these assu- 
rances, I always experienced a feeling 
which bicered between’ pity and con- 
tempt, when I contemplated their mode 
of existence. 

“ How would a newly-married Eng- 
lishwoman endure it, her head and her 
heart full of the one dear scheme— 


‘ Well-ordered home /is dear delight to make ?’ 


She must rise exactly in time to reach 
the boarding table at the hour appointed 
for breakfast, or she will get a stiff bow 
from the lady president, cold coffee, and 
no egg. I have been sometimes greatly 
amused upon these occasions by watching 


- a little scene in which the by-play had 


much more meaning than the words ut- 
tered. The fasting, but tardy lady, looks 
round the table, and having ascertained 
that there was no egg left, says distinctly, 
* I will take an egg if you please.’ But 
as this is addressed to no one in particu- 
lar, no one in particular answers it, un- 
less it happen that her husband is at table 
before her, and then he says, ‘ There are 
no eggs, my dear.’ Whereupon the lady 
president evidently cannot hear, and the 
greedy culprit who has swallowed two 
eggs (for there are always as many eggs 
as noses,) looks pretty considerably afraid 
of being found out. The breakfast pro- 
ceeds in sombre silence, save that some- 
times a parrot, and sometimes a canary 
bird, ventures to utter a timid note. 
When it is finished, the gentlemen hur- 
ry to their occupations, and the quiet la- 
dies mount the stairs, some to the first, 
some to the second, and some to the third 
stories, in an inverse proportion to the 
number of dollars paid, and ensconce 
themsélves in their respective chambers. 
As to what they do there it is not very easy 
to say; but I believe they clear-starch a 
little, and iron a little, and sit in a rock- 
ing-chair, and sew a great deal. [I al- 
ways observed that the ladies who board- 
ed wore more elaborately worked collars 
and petticoats than any one else. The 
plough is hardly a more blessed instru- 
ment in America than the needle. How 
could they live without it? But time 
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and the needle wear through the longest 
morning, and happily the American” 
morning is not’ very long, even though 
they breakfast at tight. 

“ Tt is generally about two o'clock that 
the boarding gentlemen meet the board- 
ing ladies at dinner. Little is spoken, 
except a whisper between the married 
pairs. Sometimes a sulky bottle of wine 
flanks the plate of one or two individu- 
als, but it adds nothing to the mirth of 
the meeting, and seldom more than one 
glass to the good cheer of the owners. It 
is not then, and it is not there, that the 
gentlemen of the Union drink. Soon, 
very soon, the silent meal is done, and 
then, if you mount the stairs after them, 
you will find from the doors of the more 
affectionate and indulgent wives, a smell 
of cigars steam forth; which plainly in- 
dicates the felicity of the couple within. 
If the gentleman be a very polite hus- 
band, he will, as soon as he has done 
smoking and drinking his toddy, offer 
his arm to his wife, as far as the corner 
of the street, where his store, or his of- 
fice is situated, and there he will leave 
her to turn which way she likes. As 
this is the hour for being full dressed, of 
course she turns the way she can be most 
seen. Perhaps she pays a few visits ; 
perhaps she goes to chapel ; or, perhaps, 
she enters some store where her husband 
deals, and ventures to order a few no- 
tions; and then’she goes home again— 
no, not home—I will not gife that name 
to a boarding-liouse, but she re-enters the 
cold, heartless atmosphere in which she 
dwells, where hospitality can never enter, 
and where interest takes the manage- 
ment instead of affection. At tea they 
all meet again, and a little trickery is 
perceptible to a nice observer in the man- 
ner of partaking the pound-cake, &c. 
After this, those who are happy enough 
to have engagements, hasten to keep 
them ; those who have not, either mount 
again to the solitude of their chamber, or, 
what appeared to me much worse, remain 
in the common sitting-room, in a society 
cemented by no tie, endeared by no con- 

nexion, which choice did not bring toge- 
ther, and which the slightest motive would 
break asunder. I remarked that the gen- 
tlemen were generally obliged to go out 
every evening on business, and, I confess, 
the arrangement did not surprise me. 
“Tt is not thus that the women can 
obtain that influence in society which is 
allowed to them in Europe, and to which, 
both sages atid men of the world have 
agreed in ayerfbihg such salutary effects. 
Tt is in vain that ° collegiate institutes’ are 
formed for young ladies, or that ‘ acade- 
mic degrees’ are conferred upon them. It 
is after marriage, and when these young 
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attempts upon all the sciences are forgot- 
ten, that the lamentable insignificance of 
the American women appears ; and till 
this be remedied, I venture to prophesy 
that the tone of their drawing-rooms will 
not improve.” 

There is no country in the world, 
perhaps, in which a gourmand 
would find a greater abundance of 
the elements, or raw material, of 
good living. Several kinds of fish 
are excellent, but the oysters are 
each as large as a breakfast plate, 
and without flavour. Venison is 
a lottery. It is often admirable, 
but sometimes dry and lean and 
stringy, as the cutlets of horse flesh, 
which, in the course of our campaign- 
ing, we were, on one occasion, driven 
by hunger to devour. Mutton the 
Americans never eat; their veal is 

rhaps inferior to that of ie 
but the beef is first-rate. The forests 
and waters of the United States af- 
ford great variety of game, some 
kinds of which are entitled to high 
praise, but the true glory of Ameri- 
ca is bestowed by the canvass-back 
duck. These exquisite birds are 
found only in Chesapeake Bay and 
the neighbouring waters. In regard 
totheir natural history, ornithologists 
differ, some asserting that the can- 
vass-back is a distinct variety of the 
duck, others that it is indebted for 
its delicious peculiarities solely to 
the nature of the food in which the 
Chesapeake abounds. Non nostrum 
est, tantas componere lites. We ne- 
ver saw the bird until divested of 
its plumage, and subjected to a ro- 
tatory motion of fifteen minutes be- 
fore the kitchen fire. But in that 
state we feel we should be guilty of 
ge injustice, were we to compare 
ts merits as an esculent with those 


of any other of the feathered tribe,. 


which wing the upper or nether at- 
mosphere, or float upon the surface 
of the deep. No. The canvass-back 


stands: alone, in proud and unap-~ 


proached pre-eminence. It is 

* Like to a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky.” 
And never surely did created sub- 
stance float so meltingly inthe mouth, 
or leave an impression on the pa- 
late so luxurious and imperishable. 
The occasion when he first received 
this new and exquisite sense of 
the beneficence of nature forms 
an era in the life of every Ame- 
rican traveller. The place, the day, 


the hour, nay the very minute, re. 
main for ever imprinted on his.me. 
mory. It will form a lasting point 
for reference and comparison. It 
will mingle unbidden with all his 
sympathies and affections. It will 
enlarge and elevate his views of the 
dignity ot his own nature, and he will 
cherish the proud conviction that the 
man who hasfeasted on canvass-back 
ducks, cannot philosophically be said 
to have lived in vain. 

Entertaining these opinions, it has 
always appeared to us somewhat 
extraordinary that the Americans 
should prefer resting their national 
claims to the envy and admiration 
of the world on matters of science, 
literature, and accomplishment, 
which, to say truth, afford but slen- 
der footing for their pretensions, 
instead of arrogating the higher and 
more incontestable praise, that the 
country of their nativity is likewise 
the country of canvass-back ducks, 
Though our intercourse with Ame- 
ricans has been very considerable, 
we do not remember even one indi- 
vidual who, in discoursing on the 
favourite subject of his country, in- 
cluded this high and unparticipated 
honour in the long catalogue of its 
perfections. Looking, however, to 
the rapid progress of intelligence on 
both sides of the Atlantic, we can- 
not permit ourselves to doubt that 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
this prosperous and favoured people 
will be led to the adoption of juster 
views of national distinction, and 
estimate the glory of their country 
by a more enlightened criterion. 

The travels of Mrs Trollope con- 
clude with an excursion in the State 
of New York, during which she 
visits the Falls of Niagara. She has 
too much taste to fall into the ordi- 
nary blunder of travellers, who at- 
tempt a minute description of this 
transcendent wonder of nature. In 
truth, neither the pen nor the pen- 
cil can convey to the imagination 
any true or adequate idea of the 
stupendous and overwhelming sub- 
limity of a spectacle which makes 
the muscles of the strong man to 
quiver, and his heart to be still and 
motionless as that of the dead. We 
know not, however, that we can 
leave. our readers with a more fa- 
vourable impression of the powers 
of this accomplished lady, than by 
proving, by our parting quotation, 
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that she possesses a mind which, 
though perhaps too keenly alive to 
the annoyances of petty vulgarity, is 

et eminently endowed with sensi- 
bility to the beauties and sublimities 
of nature. 

“ At lerigth we reached Niagara. It 
was the brightest day that June could 
give; and almost any day would have 
seemed bright that brought me to the ob- 
ject which, for years, I had languished to 
look upon. 

“ We did not hear the sound of the 
Falls till very near the hotel which over- 
hangs them; as you enter the door you 
see beyond the hall an open space, surs 
rounded by galleries, one above another, 
and in an instant you feel that from thence 
the wonder is visible. 

‘* I trembled like a fool, and my girls 
clung.to me, trembling too, I believe, but 
with faces beaming with delight, We en- 
countered a waiter, who had a sympathy 
of some sort with us, for he would not 
let us run through the hall to the first 
gallery, but ushered us up stairs, and an- 
other instant placed us where, at one 
glance, I saw all I had wished for, hoped 
for, dreamed of. 

“I wept with a strange mixture of 
pleasure and of pain, and certainly was, 
for some time, too violently affected in the 
physique to be capable of much pleasure ; 
but when this emotion of the senses sub- 
sided, and I had recovered some degree 
of composure, my enjoyment was very 
great indeed. 

‘“ To say that I was not disappointed, 
is but a weak. expression to convey the 
surprise and astonishment which this long 
dreamed of scene produced. It has to me 
something beyond its vastness ; there is a 
shadowy mystery hangs about it, which 
neither the eye nor even the imagination 
can penetrate ; but I dare not dwell on 
this, it is a dangerous subject, and any 
attempt to describe the sensations produ- 
ced must lead direct to nonsense, 

* Exactly at the Fall, itis the Fall 
and nothing glse you have to look. upon ; 
there are not, as at Trenton, mighty 
rocks and towering forests, there is only 
the waterfall ; but it is the fall of an 
ocean, and were Pelion piled on Ossa on 
either side of it, we could not look at 
them. 

* The noise is greatly less than I ex- 
pected; one cari hear with perfect dis- 
tinctness every thing said in an ordinary 
tone, when quite close to the cataract. 
The cause of this, I imagine to be, that 
it does not fall immediately among rocks, 
like the far nvisier Potomac, but direct 
and unbroken, save by its own rebound. 
The colour of the water, before this re- 
bound hides it in foam and mist, is of the 
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brightest and most delicate green; the 
violence of the impulse sends it far over 
the precipice before it falls, and the effect 
of the ever-varying light through its 
transparency is, I think, the loveliest 
thing I ever looked upon. 

“ We descended to the edge of the gulf 
which receives the torrent, and thence 
looked at the horseshoe fall in profile ; 
it seems like awful daring to stand close 
beside it, and raise one’s eyes to its im- 
mensity. I think the point the most 
utterly inconceivable to those who have 
not seen it, is the centre of the horse- 
shoe. The force of the torrent converges 
there, and as the heavy mass pours in, 
twisted, wreathed, and curled together, 
it gives an idea of irresistible power, such 
as no other object ever conveyed to me. 

“ The following anecdote, which I had 
from good authority, may give some no- 
tion of this mighty power. 

“ After the last American war, three 
of our ships, stationed on Lake Erie, 
were declared unfit for service, and con- 
demned. Some of their officers obtained 
permission to send them over. the Niagara 
Falls. The first was torn to shivers by 
the rapids, and went over in fragments ; 
the second filled with water before she 
reached the fall ; but the third, which was 
in better condition, took the leap gallant- 
ly, and retained her form till it was hid 
in the cloud of mist below. A reward of 
ten dollars was offered for the largest 
fragment of wood that should be found 
from either wreck, five for the second, 
and so on. One morsel only was ever 
seen, and that about a foot in length, 
was mashed as by a vice, and its edges 
notched like the teeth of a saw. What 
had become of the immense quantity of 
wood which had been precipitated ? What 
unknown whirlpool had engulfed it, se 
that, contrary to the very laws of nature, 
no vestige of the floating material,could. 
find its way to the surface?” 


We have now done; and havin 
already so fully stated our opinio 
of the present work, we have little 
to say in conclusion. Its faults are 
those of hasty induction and preju- 
diced observation; yet even these, 
we think, will contribute to its po- 
pularity; and it is impossible not to 
admire the spitit with which this 
literary Amazon throws down the 
gauntlet, and defies a whole nation 
to the combat. At all events, she 
has given. ample f with what 
vigour and effect she can wield her 
lance, and assuredly the American 


. 


will be some better than a car- 
et knight, who come off victor 
n the contest. 
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Tuts debate, which has concluded 
in a manner 80 little creditable to the 
Upper House of Parliament, did not 
excite the extreme attention, either 
within or without the House, which, 
from the high importance of the oc- 
casion, and the expressions of the 
London papers, those at a distance 
may have imagined. Whether it was 
that the Lords were weary of the 
question, and that many of them 
were ashamed of the parts which 
they had, nevertheless, made up their 
minds to play; whether the public 
had aon | to feel the vivid interest 
in the decision of the question which 
once they felt, or were satisfied, that 
enough of the pliancy and cowardice 
of the House had been found out 
by the keen scent of the Minister, to 
make the decision certain, it is unde- 
niable, that neither among the Peers 
within, nor among the people with- 
out, was any thing like the same ea- 

erness and anxiety displayed which 
marked the discussion of last Octo- 
ber. It was whimsical enough to 
hear Peer after Peer on the Go- 
vernmeni side of the House, and 
some waverers on the [other, rising 
up and continually repeating the 
same dull fiction of the irresistible 
and overwhelming popular anxiety 
for this Bill, when, if one might judge 
from appearances in Palace Yard 
and Whitehall, the populace felt no 
more concern in the matter, than 
if their Lordships had been deba- 
ting a clause in a turnpike act, touch- 
ing the breadth of waggon wheels. 
The whole argument, in favour of 
the Bill, from the beginning’ to the 
end of this great discussion, was 
simply this, that the populace were 
so fearfully urgent for the Bill, that 
nothing less than a violent and ge- 
neral convulsion was to be appre- 
hended, not only from refusing to 
grant, but even from delaying the 
proposed measure ; but when the 
evidence of this terrible passion for 
the Bill was — for out of doors, 
it was only to be found in two or 


three more policemen than usual, 
and sundry porters who strayed 
about, waylaying country-looking 
people, and seducing them inte the 
gallery of the House of Lords, at the 


small charge of half-a-crown. The 
meanest object of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion that ever excited popular 
attention, was not suffered to go on 
with apparently so little notice by 
the 5. me as this late debate in 
the House of Lords; and yet men of 
deliberative habits, such as the Peers 
of England, have allowed themselves 
to be soclamour-stricken by the news- 
papers, so bawled and bothered out 
of their senses by the perpetual iter- 
ation of egregious falsehood, that, in 
the midst of perfect tranquillity, they 
have voted away the ancient repre- 
sentative system of the country, 
through fear of the yells and brick- 
bats of the mob. 

It is very humiliating to have to 
trace the progress of a discussion, in 
which on one side was all the rea- 
soning, and almost all the eloquence, 
supported by the authority of the 
most eminent men of our time; and 
on the other, pitiful subserviency to 
a supposed will of the populace; 
with the recollection, all the while, 
that the victory has been to the lat- 
ter. But itis desirable to preserve in 
these pages, some record of a dis- 
cussion having so important a result; 
and we must to our task of a rapid 
sketch of the debate, and a remark 
here and there of what occurs to us 
as we go along. 

It may be as well to observe, that 
before the regular debate upon the 
discussion of the second reading of 
the Reform Bill began, the Duke of 
Buckingham gave notice, that if that 
Bill were not read a second time, 
(a consummation devoutly wished 
by his — he would propose a 
bill of a moderate and reasonable 
description for their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. This circumstance is ne- 
cessary to be kept in mind, in esti- 
mating the reasonableness of certain 
Peers, spiritual as well as temporal, 
who avowed their intention to vote 
for the Ministerial Bill, not that they 
approved it, or in the least doubted 
that a much more moderate would 
be a much better reform; but that as 
some reform was necessary to satis- 
fy the people, they would vote for 
the Bill, which they acknowledged to 
be bad, and would not wait for that 
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which would in all probability exact- 


ly meet their wishes, It'weuld be a : 


pity to omit a trait so highly credit- 
able to the patience and reasoning 
faculties of those who made up the 
glorious. majority, of Nine.in fayour 
of the Bill. ; 

Lord Grey’s opening speech was 
“ prosy; dull, and long,” and devoid 
of that. sharp. seasoning of threats 
‘which gave piquancy to his opening 
harangue upon the same subject last 
session. He did net denounce the 
Bishops to the mob, (perhaps he 
thought of the “setting in erder” of 
the Bishop’s palace at Bristol, which 
had taken place in the interim,) nor 
did he indulge in much fierceness of 
any kind, talked.lengthily of the 
principles of disfranchisement, en- 
franchisement, and extension of the 
suffrage, and seemed to persuade 
himself, that whoever consented to 
the admission of these in any degree 
must consent to his Bill. He might 
with as much reason argue; that the 
man who allows the wayfaring tra- 
veller to shelter in his barn for the 
night, and repose himself upon good 
straw, is bound, by the same priaci- 
ple of concession, to let his best bed- 
chamber be violently taken posses- 
sion of by an unbidden guest, while 
he himself is driven to the garret, or 
the great arm-chair in the hall. The 
inference is absurd, as are almost all 
the inferences of those theoretical 
politicians who, when they find a 
proposition suggested as applicable 
In @ particular degree, or to a parti- 
cular state of circumstances, treat it 
as though it were given out for an 
abstract, universal ‘principle. . After 
three hours of very unentertaining 
discourse, concluding with a hope, 
for which we give his Lordship all 
imaginable credit, that if any misfor- 
tune should follow the measure, it 
might fall only on himself, he sat 
down, to the marked satisfaction of 
all present. 

Lord Ellenborough replied. His 
lordship, without much ‘pretension 
to oratory, is a clear, forward, 
and shrewd speaker; he is a hard 
hitter in debate, with but little orna- 
ment or flourish; and he shewed, with 
great force and spirit, the combina- 
tion of factions by which the Reform 
Bill had been promoted, and the va- 
rious practical benefits which, under 
the present system of representation, 
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were actually enjoyed; and which, 
undér the ‘proposed system, must be 
relinquished. 

When Lord Ellenborough cop- 
cluded, it seemed that there was no. 
champion, ready on, the other side,’ 
and it.was not until the third sound’ 
of the trumpet, singing eut the awful’ 
notes, “ divide, divide,” in a ve 
unmistakeable manner, that Lord 
Melbourne stepped forward with ap- 
parently the same sort of willingness 
that a man comes out to be hanged, 
He stated that he was extremely un- 
willing to trouble the House, an 
avewal which, we believe, met with 
universal credence, This candour 
he raps throughout the most part 
of his speech; he would not delude 
the people, he said, by expressing a 
belief that this Bill would afford re- 
lief to the distresses which they ex- 

rienced, but that he was for the 

ill, “ because the people demanded 
it.” He added, that “ the Goyern- 
ment were not responsible for the 
measure, but the people who requi- 
red it.” This is, indeed, a notable 
method of shifting responsibility. So 
scandalous an wledgment of 
the subserviency of a Minister to 
the voice of the multitude, was never 
made by a. British Minister. We 
might be as well without any Go- 
vernment at all, and save Lord Mel- 
bourne’s salary, and that of his col- 
leagues, if the people are to dictate 
to Government. what they shall do; 
and the responsibility is to lie with 
the multitude, and not with those 
whose especial office it is to govern 
and control them. .The. Bishop of 
Durham followed, im an_ excellent 
speech, full. of dignity. and wisdom 
and these werethe principal speeches 
of the seenint ras re Yate, ei 
ever, V , but.short speecl 
from the ‘Me uis of Salisbury, Earl 
Sear the ak of pair fs 
Lord on 3 8common: 
mob h from Lord. Stourton, 
and a feeble defence of semi-rattery 
from: the Earl ef,.Haddington, who 
avowed. his intention of voting for 
the second reading of what he called 
the unhappy Bill.” ., ..., ... 
‘v(The edovating: aieretenteus of 
the first night’s debate was languor 
and beaviness,of which the dull im- 
pression lasted until tau folowing 
‘evening, when. preliminary - 
mish, in which ry Duke of Rich- 
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mond and the Marquis of Cleveland 
affected indignation at their consist- 
ency being questioned, occasioned 
some excitement and amusement. 
No doubt they are very worthy and 
consistent personages, and a high 
honour to the Ministry they support. 
The noble Duke was a professed ultra- 
Tory, and is a Minister in the Whig 
mobocratic cabinet of Lord Grey; 
the noble Marquis has been, as Lord 
Londonderry told him, the earnest 
supporter of a// the various and con- 
flicting governments since March, 
1827. The adjourned debate on the 
Reform Bill was commenced in a 
speech from the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
a Roman Catholic Lord, who was 
introduced to the House by the bill 
of 1829, the supporters of which 
thought they foresaw, in the grati- 
tude of the Roman Catholics, the 
best guarantee for.their earnest sup- 
ort of the Protestant Church and 
tate. This worthy Papist abused the 
British Constitution as the parent of 
national discontents, civil wars, an- 
archy, revolution, and commercial 
embarrassment. Crime and starva- 
tion were also to be laid to its charge. 
The government, in his popish Lord- 
ship’s opinion, was formerly carried 
on by robbery (this compliment re- 
ferred to the government which car- 
ried Catholic Emancipation.) The 
Bishops were allied with the worst 
enemies of the country; they con- 
curred in profligacy, and partici- 
pated in spoliation. After a series 
of remarks in a similar spirit of gra- 
titude, fairness, and gentlemanly pro- 
priety, his Lordship sat down, and 
immediately received such a casti- 
ation from the Earl of Limerick 
(himsel one of the many who voted 
or Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and who now repent it),as will, we 
trust, cause him to bridle his tongue, 
andkeep hisinsolence for some more 
congenial assembly in future. 
_. The Earl of Mansfield followed in 
an admirable speech, full of ener- 
getic reasoning, clothed in the most 
correct language. He shewed the 
suddenness of the demand which had 
sprung upfor Reform, proving there- 
by that it had not arisen out of any 
growing necessity. He dwelt upon 
the means taken by the Government 
to excite the people—the inadmis- 
sibility of the doctrine that the de- 
cision of the House of Lords was to 
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be governed by the will of the peo- 
ple—the extravagance of the mea- 
sure proposed as contrasted with 
that of previous Reformers, and the 
various practical injuries to the pub- 
lic business which must inevitably 
flow from this measure, were it to 
become law. After a short speech 
from Lord Colville, Lord Harrowby 
commenced his justification of his 
change of vote upon the question, 
while he admitted, not only the bril- 
liancy of the eloquence, but the 
soundness of the logic of Lord Mans-- 
field, who had just argued in favour 
of the views from which he (Lord 
Harrowby) had changed. The ar- 
gument of his Lordship’s speech 
was to this effect, that though it was 
right to resist clamour and intimi- 
dation once, it was not prudent to do 
so twice, and that no Government 
could go on without Reform; where- 
fore he was of the mind to support 
this Government in a very bad Re- 
form, though he knew that it was by 
the great misconduct of this Minis- 
try, that the state of things had been 
brought about which had madeit im- 
possible that a government could be 
carried on without Reform. This is 
a degree of complaisance which it is 
not easy either to understand or to 
forgive. 

The Duke of Wellington, in a very 
powerfulspeech, answered Lord Har- 
rowby, by quoting his own arguments 
of last Session against himself, and 
then entered into an examination of 
the measure, shewing the inconsist- 
ency of its various provisions, and 
the danger arising from the extent 
of change which it contemplated—a 
change which involved nothing less 
than a complete subversion of the 
present system of representation in 
the country. 

Lord Grantham spoke against the 
Bill; he objected to it as having been 
pushed on with violence, and sup- 
ported by intimidation. 

Lord Wharncliffe delivered a 
speech, which, as might have been 
expected, was in every respect more 
objectionable than that of his brother 
waverer. It was in many passages, 
which referred to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and what had been said by 
him, not a little impudent. Lord 


Wharncliffe has such a convenient 
estimation of himself, that he does 
not feel ashamed for that which 
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would produce a sense of shame in 
almost any other man. He seemed, 
however, very anxious to reserve his 
right of turning round again upon 
the third reading, and we may pre- 
sume, that having tried the vote in 
favour of the Bill, by way of variety, 
he may, on the next division, go back 
to the old way again, unless pains 
are taken to shew him that he will 
make himself of more consequence 
by continuing a Reformer. 

On the third evening Lord Win- 
chilsea commenced the debate, a- 
vowing himself still a reformer, as 
he had formerly declared himself, 
but opposed to the present Bill, from 
the violent manner in which it had 
been proceeded with, and the erro- 
neous provisions it contained. 

The Duke of Buckingham follow- 
ed him, and opposed the Bill, in a 
speech full of eloquence, of lively 
and graceful allusion, and of point 
and circumstance. He came to the 
conclusion, that it was impossible to 
keep up the present form of legisla- 
ture with such changes as were pro- 
posed. There were to be found in 
the House of Commons the repre- 
sentatives of every interest and al- 
most every feeling in the country, 
and what more could be required ? 

The Earl of Radnor supported the 
Bill with less folly than most of its 
supporters; he chiefly laboured to 
prove that some mistakes had been 
made in the statements of the noble 
Lords who opposed the Bill, and he 
referred, as he unfortunately does 
but too often, to his own borough of 
Downton, and his reforming magna- 
nimity as connected therewith. He 
did not attempt to shew any good 
which was to arise from the Bill. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, although 
disapproving of the Bill, stated his 
intention of supporting the second 
reading, because the people were 
becoming indifferent to Reform! He 
explained, that had they last Session 
sent the Bill into committee, the en- 
thusiasm of the people was such, that 
they would not have been able, to 
have made it a good bill with the 
people’s assent, but now they might 
do what they pleased with it, and 
the people. would not care. .What 
strangely conflicting reasons drive 
men into the same course! One 
man yotes for the second reading 
because the people’s desire for the 
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Bill is | too str to be: resisted ; 
another, because people have be- 
come passing indifferent about the 
matter. 

Lord Falmouth made a speech of 
great vigour and vivacity, in which 
he raked the Earl of Radnor‘and 
the Lord Wharncliffe fore and aft, in 
a style much more agreeable to us, 
than we are persuaded it was to them. 
The Marquis of Bristol also made a 
very powerful speech against the 
Bill, and the Bishop of London a very 
feeble one in its favour—it was so 
extremely dull that it defies criticism ; 
there is nothing in it even to wage 
war with. 

The Bishop of Exeter followed in 
a speech, which, since the best days 
of Sheridan, has not been surpassed 
for striking impressiveness. It were 
in vain to attempt to detail here the 
various points which told with such 
wondrous effect against the authors 
and promoters of the Bill, and the 
plans by which they supported their 
own influence, and inflamed the pub- 
lic mind. The speech may be best 
judged by its effects. It excited the 
very warmest admiration of the o 
ponents of the measure, and the bit- 
terest enmity of all the Government 
and their friends. It was the knout 
in good earnest, and they felt it into 
their very marrow. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said he 
would support the second reading, 
because the excitement was Jess now 
than it had been six months before, 
when he voted against it, but he 
would not pledge himself to vote for 
any clause whatever of the Bill in 
Committee. This is a wise legisla- 
tor! The Marquis of Lansdowne con- 
cluded the debate of the third even- 
ing by a very abie speech in favour 
of the Bill. In direct opposition to 
Lord Melbourne’s statement, he ad- 
mitted that there lay upon his Majes- 
ty’s government a mighty responsi- 
bility in this matter, and he argued 
that there was an estrangement, ra- 
pidly approaching to alienation, be- 
tween the higher, and the middle and 
lower classes of society, which this 
Bill was:an attempt to avert. He fur- 
ther argued generally, that a change 
had taken'place in society which re- 
quired a change of institutions. We 
do not agree'with the noble Marquis, 
either as to the fact, or the efficacy 
of the remedy, ifthe fact were'ashe 
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represents it; but we look upon his 
argument with some respect, as he 
made no foolish assertions about the 
“ enlightenment,” and “ advance- 
ment,” and so on, of the mass of the 
people, which is abominable cant, 
and very false to boot; nor did he 
advance the cowardly doctrine of the 
necessity of yielding to the popular 
will. We think him wrong; but then 
he talked like an erroneous Marquis, 
not like Mr Place the tailor, nor 
Lord Durham, nor any one of that 
set. 

The debate of the fourth evening 
was opened by Lord Wynford, who 
displayed his industrious study of 
the Bill in all its various bearings, by 
a forcible and detailed exposition of 
the public evils and inconveniences 
which were likely to grow out of it. 
After him arose Lord Durham, with 
his saffron-hued juvenility of coun- 
tenance, and hair parted on his fore- 
head like a milk-girl, or like the en- 

ving of Leigh Hunt in his book of 
Reminiscences.” He did not long 
keep the viper that lives and moves 
within him down. Out it came with 
forked tongue, and hissed and spit 
its venom against the Bishop of Exe- 
ter. As soon as it reached the climax 
of “false insinuation” and “ pamph- 
leteering slang,” (the last a — 
larly elegant flower of invective,) the 
House interfered—the words were 
taken down, and after a little, his 
lordship was permitted to resume 
his discourse, when he repeated the 
same hackneyed rigmarole about im- 
provement of the middle classes, 
and necessity of yielding to their de- 
mands, which Mr Place & Co. have so 
often repeated at the meetings of the 
Political Union in Leicester Square. 
As to his attack on the Bishop of 
Exeter, it was merely biting against 
a file. To call such writing as that 
of Doctor Philpotts’ pamphleteering 
slang, is too absurd for any commen- 
tary save that of loud laughter. 
When Lord Durham can produce 
euch English composition, he will, 
in this respect, be as far above what 
he is at present, as the most admira- 
ble writer in England of sarcastic 
prose, is above the most puny whip- 
ster who practises bitter speaking 
in a public place. Lord Caernarvon 
opposed the Bill in aspeech of pow- 


er, of various information, and viva- 
city of style, only to be surpassed by 
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his own speech on the same subject, 


and on the same side of the question, 
last session. We mention the latter 
orig rom because some friends of 

is, who last session vied with him 
in the excellence of their speeches, 
thought fit, in the present, to try the 
other side of the question, perhaps 
for the sake of the evident advantage 
of variety which it afforded. 

The next speaker was Lord Gode- 
rich, who devoted his eloquence to 
another attack on the Bishop of Exe- 
ter. It did not appear that the Bishop 
was any the worse. 

Then came Lord Eldon, the great- 
est of equity lawyers, and Lord 
Tenterden, the greatest of common- 
law lawyers, both steadily testifying 
against the pernicious Bill. The 
age of Gloucester next opposed 
it, and administered a rebuke to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, of which we 
wish we could believe he was capa- 
ble of feeling the dignity as well as 
the force. 

The Lord Chancellor next arose, 
concerning whose speech, in com- 
mon charity, let us be silent. He 
has been a great orator; and if, as 
we have heard, indisposition of body 
or sadness of mind have rendered 
him unable to be what he was, it is 
meet that we notice his falling off 
with silence and a sigh. 

The speech of Lord Lyndhurst, 
which followed, was beyond ques- 
tion the finest speech delivered du- 
ring the debate. In sterling sense, 
and close convincing argument, 
clothed with all the graces of ele- 
gant language, and graced with a 
certain courteous dignity, which 
Lord Lyndhurst more than any 
other speaker of our day possesses, 
he outshone even the best of the 
excellent speeches which had pre- 
viously been made against the Bill. 

It seemed to rouse the slumbering 
rhetoric of Lord Grey, whose con- 
cluding speech was much abler than 
that with which he commenced. He 
resented the assault of the Bishop of 
Exeter in elegant language, and ex- 
pressed his vexation in the manner 
of an indignant gentleman of the old 
school. It was a brave effort fora 
man of his years, at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

The result of this debate is suffi« 
ciently notorious. The Peers, who 
had six months before rejected a 
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Bill essentially the same as that now 
before them, by a majority of forty- 
one, now accepted it by a: majority 
of nine. There was nothing in the 
progress of the debate to account for 
this. It was, upon the whole, a less 
able, and a less spirited debate than 
the former one; but the falling off 
was more conspicuous on the side of 
the supporters of the Bill, than on 
the side of its opponents. The cause 
of so remarkable a change must be 
sought for in circumstances which 
preceded the discussion, and unfixed 
the determination of men whose 
rinciples were sufficiently pliable 
or adaptation to areal or fancied 
alteration of circumstances. It is 
not our purpose here to venture an 
essay upon Reform ; but in viewing 
this debate, and its important results, 
some remarks have occurred to us 
connected with them, which may not 
be unacceptable by way of commen- 
tary and explanation. 
By the previous division and ma- 
jority against the Bill, it was doubt- 
ess the expectation of many of those 
who voted, that the Ministry of Earl 
Grey would have been demolished, 
and that another Ministry would 
arise, from whom a reasonable Re- 
form, and not asweeping revolution, 
would have come. But Earl Grey, 
having the populace on his side, and 
thirteen relatives in good places, 
held fast, in spite of the “ standing 
or falling” pledge, and gave every in- 
dication of determining to hold fast 
as long as there was any thing left to 
surrender to the mob, and thereby 
earn their “ hoarse applause.” It is 
not to be denied, that this had a pro- 
digious effect; there are many men 
whose political valour (when in the 
opposition) is like the courage of 
Acres in the play, which brought him 
to the place of combat, but began to 
ooze away very fast, when he was 
obliged to wait :—it is one thing to 
be brave in the onslaught, and an- 
other to behave well during the 
whole course of a long pitched bat- 
tle. Those who shrunk from the 
prospect of long warfare with men 
whose friendship is at times so con- 
venient as that of Cabinet Ministers, 
were not indisposed to give way on 
the subject of the Bill. But in so 
respectable an assembly as the Bri- 
tish House of Lords, these would 
have hardly been enough to convert a 
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majority of forty-one into a minority, 
were it not that they were assisted, 
as well as furnished, with a decent 
excuse, by the turning round of a 
man of Lord Harrowby’s reputation, 
This nobleman seems to have been 
panic-struck by the non-conversion 
of the mobs, after his speech was 
spoken; and by the belief, which, 
on the representation of Lord Grey, 
he received as an incontrovertible 
certainty, that if Ae did not turn 
round, the House of Peers would be 
swamped by the degradation of 
many respectable Commoners to the 
situation of Lordship, and subser- 
viency, in the Upper House. 

He certainly persuaded himself, and 
endeavoured to persuade others, that 
it would be a less dangerous course 
to vote for the second reading, than 
to continue to oppose it, and his ex- 
ample and his argument were taken 
advantage of by those who, finding 
the Ministry not disposed to evacu- 
ate, felt themselves disposed to rat. 
In the House of Lords are a good 
many persons, who, half from con- 
stitutional timidity and love of quiet, 
and half from the effect of years, are 
mightily afraid of any thing like a 
stiff battle upon any subject what- 
ever. Their nerves were more sen- 
sible to the immediate turmoil of 
resistance to the Reform Bill, than the 
remote resistance to the democracy 
which must one day or other be un- 
dertaken, if it pass; they would have 
been glad had the Ministry gone out; 
but as they remained in, it seemed 
to those easy persons, that, perhaps, 
things would go on smoothly enough 
with this Reform Bill, notwithstand- 
ing all the reasons which appeared 
to the contrary—at all events, they 
might vote for the second reading, 
and then “ see what could be done— 
they might still vote against it on the 
third reading.” So they availed 
themselves of the opportunity of 
Lord Harrowby making a move, and 
went off with him. 

Thus was the disgraceful com- 
plement of deserters made up. And 
this brings us to the consideration 
of the most remarkable circumstance 
attending this curious Ministerial 
majority. The second reading is 
carried by those who are notorious- 
ly and avowedly hostile to the Bill. 

t is composed of men who are re- 


luctantly dragged by what is, or 
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what appears to them to be, the irre- 
sistible force of unfortunate circum- 
stances. They vote with the Minis- 
ter whom they abhor, because he is 
the author of the measure for which 
they vote. The Minister triumphs 
in the support of those who detest 
his measures. His majority give 
their assent, as a traveller assents to 
let his pockets be rifled by a high- 
Wayman, rather than be shot through 
the head. It is “the lesser of two 
evils” which are forced upon him 
for his choice. The parallel may be 
carried a little farther. As men have 
been known to take purses by the 
threat of firing a pistol which had 
nothing in it, or would not go off, 
Lord Grey has prevailed by talking 
of doing that which it now seems 
pretty certain he could not have 
done, if left to the alternative. If 
the Irishman’s reply to the footpad, 
“ Fire away, and be damned to you,” 
had been made to the Premier, when 
he talked of gazetting Peers, it would 
have been found, as it was by the 
Hibernian, that the threatened pistol 
was only a painted stick. 

Among those who have deserted, 
there are none whose personal weight 
upon such a question ought to avail 
much. The great men of the Con- 
servatives haveremained firm. Those 
whose opinion upon a subject so 
closely interwoven with constitu- 
tional law should be paramount to 
other men, remain unmoved from 
their former decision. Two Ex- 
Chancellors of Great Britain, and 
one of Ireland—the late Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas—the 

resent Chief-Justice of the King’s 

ench, are among the most conspi- 
cuous opponents of the Bill. Those 
arrayed in its favour are men who 
have never been distinguished for 
judgment, nor discretion, nor success. 
Their highest praise is that of emi- 
nence in Parliamentary speaking, and 
even there they are distanced by 
their a dem Considered as 
pieces of Parliamentary eloquence 
merely, there were no speeches 
made in favour of the Bill, on the late 
occasion, which were not surpassed 
by Lord Mansfield and Lord Lynd- 
hurst. 

What prospect does the debate 
hold out for the Bill in committee ? 
We should say a very doubtful one, 
though we are fully aware of the 
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strong hold which, in ordinary cases, 
the second reading gives to any bill 


in Parliament. It would be ridicu- 
lous to deny that, by the late divi- 
sion, the Ministry have gained a great 
advantage, if they can be said to gain 
by that of which the success would 
soon undo themselves and the coun- 
try together: but the circumstances 
under which the majority for the se- 
cond reading has been obtained are 
so peculiar, that except by the re- 
newed operation of the influences 
which produced the ratting of so 
many in the late division, the Mi- 
nister will find himself in-a minority 
on some clauses which hitherto the 
Government have affected to con- 
sider essentially important to the 
measure. 

But it is unquestionable that the 
main thing still wanting is a sure and 
certain hope of a powerful protecting 
party to take up the reins of Govern- 
ment, in the event of turning out the 
present men. We want a Tory Go- 
vernment, identified in principle, in 
feeling, and in spirit, with the Tory 
people—with a hope of this, the 
people would bestir themselves, and 
would make the babble of the Re- 
volutionists, about the “ resistless 
demands of the multitude” for this 
Reform Bill, practically ridiculous in 
a very short time. 

Judging from the principles of hu- 
man nature, and the experience of 
history, we have all along been 
clearly of opinion, and we are more 
than ever so now, that the safer as 
well as the braver course would have 
been to have rejected the Bill on the 
second reading. Knowing that the 
revolutionary spirit feeds on con- 
cession, and becomes more impetu- 
ous with every advantage it gains, 
nothing is clearer than that a bold 
front and a determined resistance 
was the way to have met the dan- 
ger. Dumont has told us that the 
whole French Revolution was 
brought about by the concessions 
and weakness of the King; and that 
down to his imprisonment in the 
Temple, if he had ever put himselfat 
the head of the Conservative party, 
he would have stemmed the torrent. 
If any man doubt the truth of this, 
let him consider how manifestly the 
Revolutionary spirit drooped in 
England after the rejection in Oc- 
tober, and how hopeless the cause 
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of Reform would have been, but for 
the democratic legislature created 
during the frenzy of April 1831, 
and the possession of power by an 
administration dependant for its ex- 
istence on its success. 

But it was a wise maxim of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s—* II ne faut pas 
nous facher des choses passés.” 
To the historian will belong the 
consideration of the causes which 
forced on the English Revolution 
at a period when the nation had 
ceased to be solicitous about the 
matter; and a more instructive les- 
son for future ages never was pre- 
sented to mankind. It will be found 
all to consist in one circumstance, 
the unhappy weakness which crea- 
ted revolutionary interests: the ele- 
vation to power and importance of 
a body of men on the passions of 
the moment, whose interests and 
power were dependant on forcing on 
innovating measures. This it is 
which in all ages has rendered the 
progress of democracy, when once it 
gains a place in the legislature, irre- 
sistible. The people speedily tire 
of changes which bring them only 
misery : but while passion is fleet- 
ing, interests is permanent; and the 
masters they have chosen for them- 
selves never cease to struggle for 
the maintenance of a system which, 
though it has desolated their country, 
has elevated themselves. 

To us belongs a different task. 
We have to consider how the mis- 
chief done may be repaired: how 
the vantage ground lost may be re- 
gained. 

That it may be done, if the Peers 
have the courage, or the firmness to 
engage in the conflict, is self evident. 
When the Bill was carried by a ma- 
jority of two present Peers in the 
House, where there was formerly a 
majority of forty-one against it, it is 
clear that their Lordships have the 
means of stemming the torrent and 
saving the couutry, if they are not 
wanting in the inclination. Victory 
is in their hands, if they will only use 
it. If the nation is to be ruined; if 
the long line of British splendour is 
about to set; if the waves of demo- 
cracy are to overwhelm the country 
of Alfred, history will know on whom 
to fix the infamy of having occasion- 
ed it. 

What the Conservative Peers have 
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to do, therefore, is clear. They must 
extract all the democratic clauses 
from the Bill inthe committee; they 
must render it a Bill consistent with 
existing rights; they must mould it 
into the Duke of Buckingham’s Bill. 
Nothing short of this will do. It 
would not do to make a few nominal 
changes; it would not do to reject the 
metropolitan members, change the 
L.10 clause into a rate instead of a 
rent, or cut off the whole of schedule 
B. All these are improvements, but 
they leave the Bill substantially the 
same as before. If schedule A and 
the L,10 clause stand, there is an end 
of the Monarchy, the Aristocracy, the 
Church, and the Funds. Universal 
misery must ensue, if these portals 
of Pandemonium standopen. No ex- 
isting rights must be extinguished 
without compensation, or the King’s 
title to his throne may, on the same 
principle, be destroyed. No mob of 
electors in the great towns must be 
permitted to banish every man of re- 
spectability from the poll; none ofthe 
existing avenues to colonial repre- 
sentation must be closed. The only 
changes which can safely be made, 
plainly are, the consolidation of the 
decayed boroughs in proportion to 
the extension of the franchise to great 
towns now unrepresented, upon ma- 
king full compensation to the sub- 
sisting freemen for the contraction, 
or diminution of their rights, and the 
formation of a class of freemen in 
the new places at a different rate ac- 
cording to the size of the town. Ten 
pounds would be a high franchise in 
some small boroughs; forty pounds 
would be too low in most of the great 
towns. All the other boroughs must 
be allowed to stand on the subsisting 
rights, or the colonies will cease to be 
represented, and the empire will be 
dismembered. 

The Conservative party, all those 
who, in October 1831, voted against 
the second reading, must strike at 
these pillars of democratic ascend- 
ency, the L.10 clause, and schedule 
A, or, they do nothing. If these 
stand, all they may now gain is not 
worth contending for. _ It, will, all 
be rescued from them in the first 
session of a Reformed. Parliament. 

No. danger, no threats must be per- 
mitted to stand between them and 
the discharge, of this great duty to 
their descendants, their country, and 
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the human race. No threatened 
creation of Peers must be allowed 


to shake their resolution, . W. 
does it signify, if the bill i bathed 


with these clauses, whether it is car- 
ried by a creation of five, or five 
hundred ? There will be no Pasi 


willboske sumo, wih tle dftrente, 
with this } 

that if they yield they will receive the 
lasting execrations of mankind for 


their pusillanimity: if they hold out, 


they may yet regain the day, by the 


tion which their firmness will 
excite. 

Nothing could be imagined so fa- 
vourable to the ultimate restoration 
of British freedom, as that the Re- 
form Bill, if it is to be carried at all, 
should be thrust upon the country 
by such a violent act. That at once 
commits the reformers into an ille- 
gal course: it stamps usurpation and 
tyranny upon their colours. Let 
them thus go on, then, with the flag 
of usurpation flying: we shall see 
whether British feeling do not at last 
recoil against the loss of their liber- 
ties; and when the day of legal and 
constitutional reaction comes, the 
creation of Peers will point to the 

riod from which the work of demo- 

ition is to commence. Every thing 

following on it may be swept from 
the statute-book, and the constitu- 
tion will be restored to its ancient 
freedom. 

We do not now arraign the motives 
of the vacillating Peers, whose con- 
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version has opened the flood-gates 
of the constitution to the torrent of 


7 gree: . Weshall judge of them, 
Manu will wo by their actions, 


If they succeed in new-modelling 
the Bill in its essential parts in 
Committee, they may yet deserve 
well of their country ;.if they” 
not, they will incur the i “of 
having betrayed it. But let them 
recollect, their countrymen and 
their descendants will judge of 
thei by @ sterner rule than they ap- 

ly te those who always onppesed 

eform. They have shewn by their 
speeches and their conduct that they 
were fully aware of the dangers of 
presiog the Rubicon; their opponents 

ave all along been insensible to 
their existence. If the Bill passes, 
history will have no mercy for the 
men, who, seeing the danger, would 
not resist; who, appreciating the 
misery, would not avert it. It will 
stigmatize the reformers as rash and 
insane, but the waverers as weak 
and wicked men. It will condemn 
them out of their own mouths; and 
hold them up to the latest posterity 
as those who, gifted with talent, po- 
lished by rank, and enlightened by 
knowledge, were seduced by am- 
bition, or intimidated by imagina- 
tion; who yielded when the danger 
was over, who volunteered to man 
the breach, and fled upon the assault; 
who might have saved England, and 
by their weakness were overwhelmed 
in its ruins. 
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